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Urbta chl^^en of today have become increasingly divorqed from the 
natural envirpnmehtof forests and fields that was part of the surroundings 
in which children developed just a generatioryago. Rather than understand- 
ing their place in the natural world through close association with nature, 
today's urban children often learn ^about nature secondhand. .The effects 
that this separation may have on today's urban children, ip terms of their 

• psychological develQg|nent, self-concept, and preparation/for responsible 

• citizenship, are not known. / / 

It^was with the specific purposTof gaining al)etter understanding of the 
role of nature in the urban child's development that a Symposium-Fair ti- 
tled, "Children, Nature, and the Urban Environment" wafe held at the Claud 
Heck Marvin Center of the George Washington Univer^ty in \^ashington, 
D. C, from May 19 to 23, 1975. Here, we cannot possibly reproduce the 
Sympdsiuiji-Fair itself, and we have made no attempt/to do so. No volume 
of proceedings can do more than "coldly celebrate an occasion o£ intense in- 
terpersonal exchange. / 

A' total of * 113 presentations were made during /the five days^ of the 
Symposium-Fair. This volume offers only a selection of papers presented at 
the meeting. Many excellent papers had to be omitted for lack of space. 
Presentations of visual materials could not be duplicated here. Interested 
readers are referred to the Symposium-Fair Program (Appendix A) for a 
complete/ list of presentations. Program participants can be contacted 
jdirectly for additional information (Appendix B). Ev^y pMsentation is 
also avidlable tape recorded from the Broadcasting FounSfeiojl America, 

• 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y.>10017. The pdiper^rekented here 
are arranged in an order that seems logical to us, but is quireunrelated to 
the presentations at the event. , • 

'A decent respect for the opinions of mankind does seem to require a bit of 
explanation of the genesis of the event> 

^'Elwood Shafer, then .coordinator of tHe USDA Forest Service's -Pincliot 
Institute of Environmental Forestry Research, first called attention to this 
important area. He provided us with tfie opportunity to meet with other 
likeminded individuals from the groves of academe. In the summer of 1973, 
Calvin Stillman, of Rutgers Univ^ersity, wrote A. Laverne Dickerson of the 
U.S. Forest Service in Washington, D.C., to suggest that it was time to bring 

'JX)gether a small group to compare notes on what is known, and what 

^n^eds to be'known, of what really happens whe^ children are exposed to 
nature. Dr. Dickerson responded with the news that the Forest Service had 
authorized a meeting on the 'subject at Syracuse,^N. Y. The 2-day meeting 
was held in November, 1973. A program committee was al)pointed to 

4)repare a full-s.cale^public meeting. ^ . ' " * » 

Our topic was .emotionally appealing for two reasons: it involved 
children, and it involved nature. It also dealt with *The City**, a topic that 
nags conscience^ To wrap the' city into an appealing-package along with 
children and nafure projected aiTaura of responsibility and'of fun, too. 

Early in the planning process, the prograrh committee agreed not to holdj 
a conf erjence that was within the bailiwick of any single discipline. We were 
frankly exploring^an area of interest, one that we deemed- important, yet 

' one without sideboards established by the conventional wisdom of an es- 
tablished profession. We hoped this would insure that the conference'would 
not^e taken ov6r by persons with axes to grind. On the other hand, it 

' provided no clear plan or procedure. 

iii . ' • 



• As the event approached, vast amounts of time, personal energy, and 
money were exjtended in planning and preparationsTTlequirements of^._ 
deadlines, written plans, agendas, and commitments for arrangements 

'have a way of bfjngirig to the fore differences of, opinion whichup until that 
time had been hidden in polite reticence, or complacent incompi'ehension of 
others' points of viewi Committee discussions were frequently heated. But 
the final form of the Symposium, its agenda, and the ancillary activities 
are elements fpf which the entire program comjnittee must be held respon- 
sible. \' ^ 

In our intention to Explore the esthetic dunensions of "nature", we re- 
ceived instant' and steady suppcwt from Mayer Spivack of the Harvard Me- 
dical School. His strategic contribution to'the planning of the event was fun-. - 
damental. 5n Spivack's recommendation, Karl tinn was added to theL^n-*^ 
ning corpinittee. Linn took charge of staging the conference, ainPwas 
responsible for its ultimate designation as a "Symposium-FairxExcept for 
the introductory poem on the first page of this J^0(^eedings/Linn}8 efforts ; 
toward making the event a personal experience for every participant cah- 
not'be re^^uced here. 

The strategy of using Gporge Washington University bujjdings was con- 
tributed by'Donald Hawkins, and'became f undajhental )o the structure of 
the Sympo§ium-Fair. ^ s^- 
. Intellectual fprmulation was shared by airmember,s of the progr^com* 
mittee. Differences in opinion appeared when we moved from the leVel oT\ :^ 
talk to.the level of implementation. We wanted to hear from, people doing 
research as well as from people doing things.. We wanted to ledrn of the ' 
dreams of designers. And above all, w^ wanted interested people— adults 
and children— t(^meBt together in a pleasant environment, to exchange^ 
ideas, share accomplishments, and asktiuestiqihs. 

Many people came to our aid. Ruth Allen, .ofthe Institute of Ecology, con- 
tributed*jiames and idpas'from the Ifarder shores of social science research. 
Mary Kdhl^r, Directoi" of the Naticfnal Commission on Resoutces for Youth, 
arranged to bring to Washington youhg persons from a variety of >exciting , 
programs. A. LaVerne Dickerson drew 'upon her For^tlBervice colleagues, 
and upon her intimate contact with urban Washington, to bring us^both 
vigorous workers in the social sciences and the warm breath of reality. 

The star of the^prpgram committee emerged after nine rtWiths of vague^ 
talk, tentative plans,- and heateji Rebates. o^en priorities. He was Roger 
Ha^t of the Departmen^.of Geograjihy at Clarlc University. His personal ^ 
Competence in every substarttive field in which we were interested was 
-^e^sliadowed only by 'his vast twquaintance and his limitless powers of 

* persuasion. • / . ^ " / 

. With all thes6 ideas bound into theSympoiiupa-Pair, the program c^e 
off ^without a hitch. Nearly 500 people from riine nations 'attended. AfTer 
the affair, the program committee was recowveneji by George Moeller, who 
had replaced Elwood Shafer as coordinator of the Forest Service's 'Pinchot 
Institute' of Environmerftal Forestry Research: The committee worked for 
over a year to develop this proceedings. Selected papers are organized into > ^ 
the followihg sections: . ^ ^. ^ - ' ^ ^ . . 

Section I deals withnhe role of the natural envirbnnTent in human 
development. ' . * * ' 

Section 11 deals in a fairly hard-nosed mannet with theory and research 
- on urban children and the natural environment. ' ^ 
/Seption III is devoted to *'dolng' things wjth children in natural en- 



vironments; its title is "Community and Institutional Response'^ 

It is the earnest hope of those whb planned and participated in the 
Sympqfeium-Fair that its completion will be a beginning rather than an 
end, iqd that it will be a focsrtnner of many such meetings. 

F4iiancial "supp^ort for ,the Symposium-Fair was provided by fhe^ 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Station, Forest Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture^; through its Prnchof Institute of Environmental Forestry 
Research. 

Although the program wa3 planned and executed through the collective 
efforts of many, Calvin Stillman,.of the Department of Environmental 
Resources, Cook College of Rutgers, the State Unive^ity of New Jersey,' 
deserves special credit for his efforts as program chairman. The facilities 
and local^oordination provided-by the Department of Humanftifictics and 
Leisute Studies, School o( EJducation, the George Washington University 
also merit Especial credit. 

Many, many others contributed to the success of the Symposium-Fair; 
from the supj lementary program funds provided l}y Special Aid Funds, In- 
corporated, aid by the National Commission on Resources for Youth, to the 
beautiful plant arrangements provided by the U., S. Botanic Gardens. 
Finally, ^pprebiation is extended to Walter Blair for organi4i|ng the crea- 
tion of the phot^raphs that appear in this Volume. 

\ * \ —The Symposium-Fair Programj^^gginmittee 
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' Expedence and Appreciatipn > 

irYIrlJJ TUAN, Professor of Geo ffrpphy, Univefsit^ of Minnesota, 



ABSTRACT A young child has^-k^en sens^, but his worl3 is not 
thereby more filled' wit^^ensory values than that of an aduit. To 
enjoy the physical environment fully the mere capacity to ex- 
perience stimuli is not enou^; it must be comple;nented by ap- 
'preciation, which is an intellecUial abivity. A young child's ex- 
perienced of nature are, of ten more inte^ise ttjatrthose of an adult'.* 
Am(yig the reasons for this are syne*hesia and the child's ability 
to isolate e^rience froni its distracting social; ^theoretical^ and 
practical contexts. However, the isdl^'tion also causes impoverish- 
ment. Remem'brance, Which broadens the context/jjiian ijyiportant 
-component of appreciation. In rememljercd pleasure the adult is 
far richer than the child. * ' 



Jn ™TERN ABBEY", Wordsworth ''wist- 
. fully expressed- his lost 'childhood* in these 
^famous- lines:: ^ \ 



For nature then* 
(The cotu^er pleasures of my boyish ddyd, , 
And their glaid animal mov^ents ali gone by 
To me w»8 all Iji all.~I oannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion: ffte tal^ rcjck, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wopd, 
Their colours and their forms, were then, to me 
An appetite; a feeling and a 'love, ' '| , 
That had no need of a remoter charm, * 
By thought supplied, nor any int€^est 
Unborrowed from the eye. 



The idea is^diat to the child nature^ a,fef ling 
and an appetite. Once we reach the age of dis" 
cgrnment. thought placed, a veil, as it were, 
. between nature and ourselves. Direct experience 
is edged aside by q uiet appreciation. Theire ifi o1)- 
vious 'truth in thi^belief. I should like to explore 
it further. " ' * . 

What is experience? We don't nor/nally say ol 
plantaf-that they have experience. W^ do 
isometnmes say of -animals—particul^ly the 
higher 'animals— that they have experience. It is 
•^a l^rm, however, used primarilj^ of human, 
' beings. This suggests that experience is more 
' than the paigive registering*^ enviropn^ental 
stimuli. It/is stao an afctivity; an exploration of 



the ettvironment; ah attempt to order im- 
pressions. Seeing, we krlbw^ is a discriminating 
^and creative act. jBut, toftopaps a lesser d^ee^x. 
this is B^o true of the iSbre'passive senses of 
touch .and 9mell. We accept the terni "visual; 

. thipking*4 (Arnheim 1969). Tough and smelt are 
also permea|Ki by though^, in the sense ,that 
these are discriminatiJ^g actiyjt|es cagable o£ ar- 
ticulating tactile and olCptory >oj:ld8 . We say 

' of a cK*h-feeler tliat he r^afr-M^ucal 
and oj a perfumer th*gt he h^Mlj^ucate 
The intelligence of touth nj^y^pide vj! 
teiligejicejand the Joriping of <!pn'cepts| 
help ©f words.. An infant ijfiay^ be aw 

^difference betweeli animate and inanirfiat^ uu- \ 
jecfcs thwuigh hi^ sense of toiich, but^he will nob ^ 
know the difference by looking, or conceptually, 
ti fl, m uch ilater . ^ / . - \ • 

Expej:ieirce dep^ds on s^ensory equipment. 
child is finely ec^uipped;^ his senses tire sharps 
unduUed by age. But the jtbjlity to make use of 
his senfte$ is-limited. Cohsider V^3(ell anrf^the^* 
olfactory world: A bhild lives close to^e sources 

' of sjnell. When he Walks along fruit-^Aiids or ir^ 
a hay field hei is flbode^ by (^oriferous^ 

» molecules 4:hat dd not so readily reach the. 
skyscrapiiig adult. Does this mean tjxat the child 
is aware' of —and Cari appreci^t^lll^jgreater 
range of odors t4ian the adult? Isn't the ability to\ - 



smell also a matter of education? We do know 
that chil^en Jiave odor preferences that differ 
significantly from those of their elders. Accor- 
ding to Moncrieff (l%6), children "are mtich less 
favourably impressed by fldwer scents, much 
more* by fruity flavors.*' JLhey show *'a 
remarkable .'tolerance for substances with -a 
fecal note in the?r odour; they do ^ot like these 
substances but they are more or less indifferent 
to them, wnereas^i^the^ adults actively dislike 
them." • - * ' ' *; 

Why do acquits like ffower fragrances? Flower 
fragrance doesn't play any obvious role in 
biologicafsurvival. The qhild's preference for 
fruit od6r is easiier to understand.'The abijity to 
appreciate flower fragrances and make fine dis- 
criminations among them exhibits the strong 
human desire to extend the known world, 
whether the additional knowledge is useful or 
not. Children have a rather high ^^lerance for 
odors of decay; animals ar.e even more tolerant. 
Even with.their highly sensitive noses, animals 
seem jandisturbed by the stertth of pjatref action: 
trappers of tqn smear traps for carnivores with a 
concoction of rotten fish in water left long in t^e 
sun. Herbivores show no particular reaction to 
foul ^ut nonsignificant smell. Susanne Langer. 
(1972/ suggests that aniipals m^ay tolerate 
charnel odors because for them such odors ap- 
parently do ^not have the memento mori 
associations that they often do for adult human 
beings. Classifying qertain odors as bad is thus, 
in part an intellectual judgment, beyond the 
ability pf the young child despite his sensitive 
nose. 

Superficially, experience and appreciat^n 
have, quite different meanings. Examined morfe 
closely, they sho^ large areap of overlap. Ap-' 
preciation depends on experience, but ex-' 
pejriehce 1{^elf is seldom*naive; even the so- 
called passive senses of touch, taste, and smell 
have in them elements of appreciation. How 
does the child's world differ from that of the 
adult from the standpoint of experience and ap- 
preciation!? * . / 

A sophisticated adult distinguishes a wide 
range of fragrances in his foods, wines, and 
cigars. These subtleties pass over the child 
because he has not yet learned to discriminate; 
he has Vet to learri'the ei^/^tjA world of finely 
graded^nsations. Omth^lRer hand, this .very 
lack of discrimination contributes toan inchoate 
richne^n the child's-world. The child benefits 



more from synesthesia than the adult. An a^iult 
frequently confuses taste with smell, but he 
easily distinguishes' among the senses of hear- 
ing, seeing, and .touch. This power to dis- 
criminate entails^ both a los3 and a gain. The 
gain is subtlety. The loss is a certain inchoate * 
richness. An adult speaks solemnly andva child^^ 
punctures the solemnity with the reinark, 
"What a crumbly, yellow voice you have.'^What 
the grown-up takes to be the child's nonsensical 
prattle may in fact be the child's report of his 
experience. Actually, I Jiave a confession to 
make. The example just »given of synesthesia 
does not come from a child but from the famous ^ 
mnemonist, Shere^hevskii, whom A.R. Luria 
(1968) described. Shereshevskii, Iiowever, i^ like 
a* child is that he' has retained the child's 
vividness of images and the child's tendency to 
confoupd one sensation with another. 

It is difficult for an adult to envision the 
child's worid. To.Ernest Soiaachtel (1959) thedif> 
ficulty lies in' the fact that grown-ups structure . 
their impressions far more elaborately than, , 
andMn different ways fFom, children. We have 
forgotten how our sensory rSponses to the 
worlcl are biased by a culture's concepts that we 
have acquired in the prpcess of maturation. In 
an advanced society, fq^ example, the distinc-- 
tidh between "natural" and "artificial" is often 
made. Is the distinction universally, recognized? 
.We are not sure. Children, at least, show little 
awareness of it. Piaget (1969) believes that to 
the small child Lake Geneva is as much an ac- 
tifact as the city of Geneva. A small child'can 
perhaps use^the words '^scenery" and 

* **landscape/' but they cannot mean the same 
thin^ to the ehild as to the adult. "Scenery" and 
"landscape" are rich and^value-laden concepts 
which the child has yet to acquire. On an 
emotional level, for example, adults are easily 
able to see mc^ds i^ a scene. A scene is gloomy, ^ 
sad, or happy. The <i^ild is often puzzled by this 
kind of response. How can a scene without peo- 
ple be dther happy or sad? Everyone knows 

• how highly imaginative the child can be when*he 
plays: a stick is a horse and an overturned chair 
is a fortress. Yet he can be very matter-of-fact, 
like a scientijt', whei) he is asked to evaluate the 
aesthetics of nature (Hoyikavmra 1961). 

^ In childhood anything can happen. The worldf 
is full of ^miracles because there is no physical 
relationship between what a child dqes ai\d 
what he receives in the way of toys, food, and 



care. Wash one's hands and food a'utomaticallv 
follows; say please and toys pop out of an ii^ 
accessib^ dravyer. Because the child's- world is 
so full of miracl,es, the^word "miracle" can have 
'no precise sense for him. Just as nature is not 
distinguished from artifice, so the natural is not 
distinguished from .the supernatural (Ckartier 
. 197!,), . ' , 

To the small child events and objects*spem 
vivid and dramatic, because tlieir utilitarian, 
social, or scientific contexts are not perceived. 
Adults respond to objects in the context of use; 
they are simply '^at hand." When an everyday 
use object is removed fjom its normal setting 
and put on a pedestal as m a museum it becomes 
vivid and almost quallfi^ for art. The child sees 
many things— commonplace to adults— as 
though they are framed or on a pedestaL-Gar- 
bage collecting is not glamorous when perceived 
in its social context; but the child doesn't , 
Recognize the swal context, only^the excitement 
of the activity itself. This conceptual limitation 
is his innocence and it pays in many delightis. 
Robert (6ples (1972) reports a garba'^e collector 
as saying: ^ 



Yoyknow, wh^n kids are 6 oV^, they'll tell you they 
want to be garbage collectorsNTheyVe all excited 
because of the big truck and the big pails we have 
. They come and watch you and ask you questions and 
tell you that it won't be long before they're on with 
you, working up there on that truck. They think it's 
great, standing there on top of that garbage, pushing 
it and shoveling it. I've heard the same thmg from 
* Avhite kids and colored kids, so lon^ as they're only 5 
or 6 or 7 But then the white kids get smart 

The child's time frame is narrow. When an 
adult contemplates ' a sweeping view he 
perceives time as well as space. The converging 
line of trees and the distant horizon suggest the 
future— or, on the contrary, remote objects, 
^uch as a church spire or a ruin, may suggest the 
distant past. This temporal dimension 'of 
landscape is not a part of the child's experience. 
The city, Lewis Mumford once said, is time 
made visible. A child, however, cannot perceive 
time in the city: ancient buildings are essential- 
ly (lark, rather dirty, and perhaps haunted. Only 
when the child reaches the age of 8 to 10 does the 
idea of antiquitv in buildings appear, and.along 
with this awareness a sentiment for old things, 
the notion that old things should be preserved 
for. what they tell of the pBst iJahoda 1961). 

What are th^ happy experieaces of childhood 
that adults look back upon with j^ch yearning? 



The happy experiences of a child are, of course, 
enormously varied. Let me give three examples, 
which differ from each other in kind and in in- 
tensity, and then comment on them. The first is 
the most intense, and- it is recalled by the dis- 
tinguished physician Percival Bailey (1967).. 

• I remember' ^oing fishing I cannot' "have been more 
th^n 4 years old at the time. The whole setting Is still 
a vivid picture in my 'mind— ttie ci^ek whidh ran 
across my grandfather's farm, thebigwillaw tree, my 
mother and my grandfather,, who, had prepared the 
hook and line and given the pole to me to hold When 
the cork bobbed, I pulled as I had been told; and out 
came a little sliver of silver which danced in the 
sunshine at the end of the line. I ran around like one 
possessed, shrieking in a delirium of joy,, and, for a 
, long lime, woulti allow no one to touch my treasure. 

I have no recollection of the rest of the day, but never 
since have I ever experienced such an undiluted 
ecstasy Soon afterward we moved away, and I have 
neve^ developed a liking for fishing My favorite \ 
treatise on the art is not The Compleat Angler but a^^ 
more modern one entitled To Hell with Ftshing^ Can " ' 
it be possible that there is a subconscious wislh^^o 
protect this ancient memory? At any rate, outhat lay 
I was completely happy, for I was too young to realize 
the tragic destiny of manknid, and no one to whom 
that realization has come can ever be completely hap- 
py again, 

The second example is the recall of the Greek 
writer Nikos Kazantzakis (1966). He w'as 4 years 
old and played with a girl a year younger.. 
Kazantzakis reported: * 

She rose then, took me by the hand, and brought me 
inside. Her mother was away the entire rfiorning, she 
hired out as a charwoman. Without losing a moment, 
we took off our socks, lay down on our b'ackjs^and 
glued our bare soles together. We did not brewhe a 
word. Closing my eyes, I felt Emine's warmth pass 
from her soles to mine, then ascend little by little to 
my kneest belly, breast, and fill me entirely. The * 
delight I experienced was so profound that I thought 
would faint Even now, 70 year« later,, I close my 
eyes and feel Emine's warmth rise from my soles and 
branch out through my entire body, my entire soul. 

The third example is not autobiographical. 
It is A.A. Milne's (1925) idea of the happy child: 

John had ^ 
Great big 
Water pro9f ^ 
Boots on; » 
John had a '• 
Great big ^ 

Waterproof * 
Hat, , 

John had a' 

/jreat big ' , 

Waterproof 

Mackintosh—' 

^nd til at 

(said John) 

is 

that 



stAs we look at these examples it seems to me 
clear that^such experiences of joy and happiness 
are far from being unique to the ^mall child. The 
occasions that cause them may indeed change. A 
small child eating cake will not comprehend that 
as an'adult he will find sex a greater pleasure.- 
Habit dulls one's appetite and greater stimulus 
must be sought for the same kind of sensory 
reward. A small boy goes into ecstasy over a lit- 
tle sliver of a fish; the adult angler requires a 
bigger catch. A great big waterproof hat^soon 
loses its magic^ but adults seem to get no less 
satisfaction out of new toys and possessions 
than a child. The child does enjoy great advan- 
^ tages over the adult: he coQies to his experience 
fresh. This does not only mean that ev^ry ex- 
perience for him is -likely to be new; it also 
means that the child comes to his experience out 
of context— out of^e^context of work, Tor in- 
stance. To the adult, pleasure 'requires 
work— that is pi^eparation. A fishing trip is 
something that has to 'be planned, perhaps 
weeks ahead. The fishermanJias to' make sure 
that there is enough gas in thh car and fhat the 
beer bottles in the tjunk will not break as the 
car runs over.the washboard road. The child has 
no such worries. He comes to the river 
miraculously. Grandfather prepares the hook 
for young Percival Bailey and the fishing rod is 
miraculously in his hands: there remains for 
him only the pure experience of fishing. 

Another advantage that the^cHild enjoys over 
the^dult is his lack of social awareness. He is 
not aware that places have social gleaning and 
can serve as, status symbols. The local water 
hole and stream offer all kinds of opportunities 
for fun and the fun is not tainted by an 
awareness of social prestige or its lack (Sjnith 
1973). By contrast, the adult's motivation -/or 
visiting one plafe rather tjian another is seldom 
pure^Places are not only to be seen, but they are 
also to be seen in. It is cui;i3>lis how the chil<J does 
not take to^he camera. He doesn't care to stand 
still and pose for it, nor does, he care to use a 
camera. The camera is very much a toy (o\ 
adults, and perhaps one may go so far as to say' 
•that it is essentially a toy of middle-class and 
middle-aged adults. As Susan ^ontag (1973) has 
reminded us, an early use of tlie camera was to 
make portraits of rather stuffy-booking people 
and, of course, to take wedding pictures. The 
cameraman is almost as necessary as the 
minister at a wedding. The wedding picture is a 



social document; it legitimizes an occasion. Can 
anyone imagine vkiting the Grand Canyon 
without a cameraTT'o the adult, it is as though 
an environmental experience is not real unless it* 
/\s documented. The documents— the pictures 
taken— can then be presented to friends for 
their admiration. A child, does not live exclusive- 
ly in the visual world of the camera. He rarely 
pauses to admire a panoramic view. He prefers > 
the accessible and-the immediate, which he ex- 
plores in action and through the sense of toucfh. 
The older child, like an adult, seeks for a social, 
^confirmation of his experience. But since his 
world is not so much vysual and aesthetic as 
packed with actjon, the chW^Us his experience 
and boasts of his adventures. He haynttle use 
for static pictures. 

What advantages does the adult enjoy over 
the child? A key word is appreciation. Ex- 
perience, we have seen, is informed by thought. 
Appreciation's eveifmorean intellectual activi- 
ty. Growing older often means^ubstituting ap- 
preciation for direct sensory pleasure. 
Wordsworth seems to have viewed thp change 
with regret. Marty adults mourn for their lost 
childhood. A?- hungry child wolfs dawn a ham- 
burger; it is a passion, whereas the adult has to 
make do with whiffing the perfume of a rare 
wine. A child may be fascinated by small ob- 
jects— k daisy, for instance. The adult? When 
Wordsworth was 64 years old and felt a dim- 
ming of his poetic vision, ^he wrote the following 
lines in a childte album in praise of' service: 

Small service is true service while it lasts 
.Of humbles| Friends, bright Creature! scorn not one: 
* The Daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun 

- The child, who knows the daisy and the sun, 
will 'not appreciate the poem. To appreciate the 
poem and the experience it so deftly captures, 
. one needs to have sensed the charm of the daisy 
and the warmth of the^sun, but one needs far 
I more: the poem's force rests on the further 
knowledge of the utmost contrastr between the 
omnipotent and eternal sun on the oncf hand, 
and the ephemeral flower on the other. We'do 
indeed recognize the wonder of the daisy as a 
child^ but to know the flower in all its richness 
and poignancy we may have to wait until we are 
64 years old. 

Remepibrance is an important component of 
appreciation. We tend to think of remembrance 
as warmed-over experience, forgetting that it 
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can itself be an exquisite pleasure. In 
remembered pleasure the adult is far richer 
thart the child. Let a wise hross of the .planet 
Mars or Malacandra explain the role of fnemory 
In happiness. In C. S. Lewis's (1965) novel, the 
human hero Ransom wants to know why a 
Arcws^ native of Malacandra, finds no compul- 
sion to repeat a delightful experience. On earth 
man wants to have his pleasure again and again 
like a greedy chiW;'he is not content with mere 
remembrance. The hross says: 

A pleasure is full grown only when it is remembered. 
/ Ytjtare speaking, //man, as if the pleasure were one 
thirSSui^ the memory another. It is all one thing... * 
'What yod' can remember is the last part of the 
pleasure, as the crah is the last part of a poem. When 
you and I met, the mfeeting was over very shortly, it 
was nothing. Now it is growing into something as we 
remember it. But still we know very little about it. 
What it will be when I remember it as I lie*down to 
die, what it makes in me all my days till then-^i^that is 
the real meeting. The other is only the beginningof it 
You say you have poets in your world. Do they not 
.teach you this? 
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.*lt is ^ general and probably valid iiituition tjiat the 
destruction of the natural world somehow i^^airs our 
humanity" -Paul Shepard }; 



Place'and Human- Development 
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ABSTRACT. An attempt to identify stages or epispdes in the first 
20 years of life, ^tages are briefly explained and discussed, ar- 
ranged in age cla^ sequence, and, where possible, are associated 
with environmenti related to urpan life. 



THE ARGUMENT 

'PHE HUMAN REQUISITE of the natural 
environment has nothing to do with Recrea- 
tion in the sense of release from wprk, exercise, 
chalfenge as a' conquest, esthetics, or scenery. 
It has li^e to do with "th^ out46ors" as a hobby 
6r inspirational spectacle. It does have to do 
with ontogenesis, aftd is the respondent in 
events- perhaps as essential -to human health 
as good mothering. The exact i^^ture of these 
feedback connections is still unclear, but sonTe 
•of the lineanxents are visible.. These are dis- 
tinct in kind and timing and plug into the life 
cycle in specific ways. They are the outcome of 
phylogeny in the terminal phases, of species 
evolution in the middle and upper Pleistocene. 
, What follows is an attempt to identify several 
of these episodes from tl^e first 20 years of life. 
Thefy kre briefly explained and discussed, are ' 
arranged in age-class sequence,, and, Where 
possible, ane associated yyith certain en- 
vironment In general they are examined in 
terms of 




ONTOGENESIS AND NATURE 



1. The itnportance of the natural environ- 
ment is not an alKembracing ^uri;ound, but 
varies in its meaning at different times in the 
life cycle. For example, th^ "natural en- 
vironment'' for crawling infants is experienced 
as the' pathogen/antibiotic enterprise. The* in- 
fant is programmed at this age to i^aste 
repeatedly the surroundings ^within reach, par- 



tfcularly the soil. Over sufficient time sufficient 
handfuls of dirt and^objects are stuffed into the 
mouth to build an antibiotic repertoire ap- 
propriate to the precise pathogen taxonomy of 
thadarea. Place for the crawler is that special 
collection of indigenous germs that he needs 
while\on mother's milk, as he begins to measure 
the environment fbr its demands on his 
antibody-producing system {Ned 1970). 

The taste of the environment is a normal and 
ongoin^experience for people who harvest their 
own food. The ionic circulation relates them to 
the earf h\in chains of connections \yhich may be 
called the^ atomic fSundations of all ecologicaF 
relationships, the epiphanies of these 
relationships are minimal in our culture— but 
that may be a mark- of deficiency which has 
detrimental psychological and philosophical 
consequence^;. What Mircea Eliade (1959) has 
, called "the homogenization of ^pace'" is not only 
visual and mythological,' but chemical in a socie- 
ty heavily committed to .specialized ^regional 
agribusiness, massive ^transport, and « eclectic 
OQOsi^mption patterns. 

2. A siBCond pntogenetic enterprise in which 
the genome functions in a^n "average expected 
environment" is cognitive and taxonomic. A^ 
diversity of naturaj species is essential, as they 
become both' an object and code of thought. The 
elementary operations of cognition are 
demonstrably related to the activities of tax- 
onomic strategy: discrimination, comparison, 
sorting, grouping, categorization and hyper- 
categorization in a linguistic nomenclature 
(Lenneberg 1967). Nor i,s there much doubt that 
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tiiese i^re widespread and •noneconomic. The 
language-acquisition schedule of young children 
is consistent with the theory that it is genetical- 
ly programmed in such a way that the naive (not 
yet having metaphorical significance) tp- 
ononYies of. species, anatomies, and kin are fully 
achieved ~by tht halcyon .acme of. juvenile . 
fulfillment— the idyllic and practical age of ten. - 
That the strategy of mental operation coincides 
both with a linguistic and categorical enterprise 
in a world rich in fascinating different species is 
probably no coincidence (Levi-Strams 1966), (To 
delibei^tely disregard this fuictidnal role of ' 
^ species^ systems, in^the higher activities of the 
central nervous system requires an elaborate 
conscious and unconscious philosophy of Faus- 
tian man fof?nulatingVa life of instant 
reality— the' mythology of X^itfuel man). . 

3. A third ontogenetic^nteri/ise centers on a ^ 
certain ,type qf fantasy ^play. wfiich James T'er- 
naitdez (197J^}' has- called "aT^imal predication.". 
This is the niin\icry of animals by children and 
juveniles— group histrionics^ placing extern- 
poraneops drama in a game framewoi:k. These 
transient and successive imitjations involve the 
subjective internalizing of commonly recognized 
traits^ through turn-taking at performances and 
interafitions by ^yhich certain qualities are 
^assimilated into Jthe inchoafte self and others , 
ejected. Running across as much as^S years 6f ^ 
such play, tfis resolution of self arid Other, a 
direct and pi4saic acknowledgement of qualities 
of which the^lf ;is a synthesis, paves the way 
for, later abstraction and analytical operations 
by which we^Kderstand caricaturizat^ion and 
perisonalit^. ^ 

At first glance, animal predication seems. to 
be l^Bgly independent of pl^e,.OT impression 
tha^eems to.be verified by the p\ay of boys at 
beii^ simultaneously *man and horse or in 
games of "fox and goose" or "run, sheepie, run" 
pn bare playgrounds. But the^estions that an 
ecot^gst might raise about the contej^t of this 
pWdolRyolve the environment. To what extent 
^jSoes the Animal reference eyoke appropriate 
^ habitator tK^,actual behaviors of the prototype? 
granting tRe etholdfeical destitution of 
domesticated Wms, do.es it make any difference 
whether they ^re wild or barnyard f^rms? What 
- range of choices does a modern urban child need 
' from^^aducfeto predicate an indiyidudl planetary 
htiman consciousness as opp6sd(}to children in 
folk societies? What happeps tjf this 'inter- 



nalizing process when machine a^e substituted 
for animals? Is this behavior itself) a part of the 
broad dysfunctional syndrome that arose w4th 
the alWred^ horizons of sedentary agriculture 
and is undertaken in cynegetic (hunt- 
ing/gathering) societies in wholly different 
ways? * ' 

4. A fourth biological enterprise, contacting 
the ontogeny at several points, might be called 
the terrestrial anlage. Evidence for if is highly 
diverse. Children of hunters in the Aleutians 
learRanatomy at the same time tHey learn place 
'rtames— arid there is a lexicological connection 
(Laitghlin 1968): PsychQlogists separate children 
into "field dependent" and "field independent" 
groups, the latter "articul;atiijg" both internal 
anatomical and terrestrialaet^il more cpm- 
pletely, which implies to me a reciprocal and in- 
terdependent resolution (Witkin 1S§5). Edith 
Cobb (1959), surveying the biofer^phiei of 
geniuses, finds ^peated return in'njemory and ' 
actuality to places of childhood to renew order- 
giving iptuitiop that was initially given by the 
text urea and pattern of juvenile play space. 
Space is structured differently in juvenile life 
than at later ages; it is much more critically 
defined. It is intensely concerned with paths and 
boundaries, with hiding places and other special 
places for particular things. This w-hole home 
range (its radius nieasured by Jhe range, of the 
human voice) is, in effect, imprinted. Such a 
construct works ii?iper(^eptibly on the memory 
and consciousness, and is especially important 
to creative adults, whose skills Ijead to introspec- 
tion about the generation of their own' ideas and 
who tend to be fascinated by the terrain of their 
owri autobiography. In just that age when the 
sequences of movement follow a patterned en- 
vironment, some ineffable claim on the future is 
made. The searclirng mind of the man of genius 
recontacts a world where there is both refuge 
and stalking in their brightest forms. The 
philosopher's quest is a metaphor on the hunt, 
but at the same time he understands the needs ( 
of the prey— retreat, solitude, . and disen^ag- 
ment/' 

Nostalgic returns to places always contain the 
surprise of how sm^tf they are.' The garden, the 
symbolic source ahd first home of all life, is 
translated hy arcliitecture in > language and 
Atyle of its time, but is universally an unspoiled 
cosmos made small. In Newton's time it^was 
mathematically precise and geometrfcally 
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pruned; in WdrSs.worth's it was grass^^ and- 
.pastoral. Gardens^ are' but one exafpple of the 
- pla(5e1iN kindo^inliiutir^rexterilfelization of'a 
.jjwntal set. Jhe jnental apparatus may be 
perceived, ijiturii, as a place and the landscape 
as a'mefaphor of it (Shmgold 19€6). \ 

Margaret Mead /i^70; once proposed that all 
children spend some time on,an jsJ^d. Perhaps^ 
she m^ant only that the social folms convey a 
sense of finitertesS, but Ttopk her to mean thM 
the physical arid sensory experiejice as a ^hole 
did not simply convey or frame but constituted 
the limited nature of human habitat lira way 
that is imprinted on'the juvenile as a pl'ototype 
of reality.^Within the confines of the^land a u- 
ni verse operates; it is a natural miniature. The 
implication^ of* this anlage are^m'^ny; one of 
them is its contained livingness: ihe organic un- 
folding, growing, and dying. £ven the desert 
oasis, ha^ this biptic insiste^noe. What intellec- 
tu%schemata does the no-longer-walled city 
with its paved and paneled surfaces offer? What 
are the consequences of its gestalt-making 
power? The nostalgic return of the adult to 
juvenile bwie ranges may have crucial beating 
on transiti(^l phases of later ontogeny. What 
do these den?iands require of the nature of such 
places? The-peripatetic round of Pleistocene life 
involved for the juvenile a succession of hearth- 
centered ranges witii constitutional 
similarity— receiving spatial order and ^tax- 
onomic diversity and familiarity^ The. moves of 
nomadic peoples build across the years of laten- 
cy a series of tightly constricted spaces, each 
related to the others ih spatial and tempqral 
order that eventually forms ^ mosaic of band or 
tribal range. In slightly different^cpmpositiejns 
of the sanfb species, the juvenile rehearsed She 
creation of textured space again and again. AH 
these places were in ecological climax (ipaTiire 
corfimunity development) or close to it. Thus 
there was habitat stability in spite of the movje- 
ment and in spite of the passage of years, !a 
stability that formed a perennial continuity of 
'surround for individuals whose social relatioiis- 
were constantly changing. The returning adult, 
in such societies does not come back to a single, 
juvenile yard and fixed* abode but to a worl^i 
created by successive mastery of small spaces 
which he now sees as a whole. 

Amos Rapoport /1972) has touchingly de-,. 
scribed the visits of middle-aged Adstralian > 
aborigines from their church or government 



camps to tribaf lands, where every yard is 
• known; frqm childhood and the terrain **is'an 
archive. of the ancestral past.^'Por the middle- 
aged eyjlrywhere, p^st experience is a journey. 
Mow much is lost to the quality of life among 
those ;^^ho have no such landscapes cannot easily 
be assessed, but one suspects that its possession 
^js-'Velated to the maturity and strength that 
niarks the endurance of those American Indian 
cultures that have retained a) home Iknd base 
(Collier 1962). 

5. Another ontogenetic moment with specific 
environmental dimensions is a kind of prepubet-^ 
ta) exodus. In our s|)ciety it appears as Boy and 
Girl Scouts lollowiAg nonparental masters into 
"Wjild" terrain. It bjpgan in America as a jvood- 
er^t movement, ^Yftich Ernest Thompson Seton 
j^&signed after Bfl English model; but Seton's 
real theme was the preinitiatory experience of 
preadolescent^merican Indians. The camping 
phenomenon for 11-year-olds sets the tone of the 
departure from^childhood and the preamble tp 
an adolescent ordeal in solitude. Skills and 
mastery are central to this exp^ience just as 
they are to a young Eslcimo learning to use a • 
kayak. Group membership, symJbolized l^y hyp- 
notic orientation to a cam pf ire and by group 
singing, is no aroitrai^y device of middle class 
life; it is an .autogenic attempt to read out the 
genes by people in tKbse societies affluent 
enough to escape the mire of agriculture or who 
have not yet felt its fluaggy touch. 

The. camp exodus may seem to belong to a 
penumbral phase in the lee of latency and the 
wihdward of adolescence. But we need to have 
miich more care than in the past in writing off^ 
ag^ classes as "transitional." The 11 to 12-year 
group may be special in certaip ontogenetic 
res])ects, rather than mer-ely in-between. These 
are heroic years in ^^h^ch the fiero has pot yet 
been exalted beyond mortality, cliques are 
bound by unexamined spontaneity rather than 
ideology, the joys -of escape from parental sur- 
veill jnce are unsullied by doubt, and trie reality 
of nature is- exquisitely explicit and tangible. In 
tefiM of place, it is indeed developmental, with - 
its e> cursions out of juvenile home range, if only 
tor a while. But the admiration of older adoles- 
cent ir young adult leaders and attunement to 
limited exploration are not necessarily mere ' 
f'oresHadowings, but instead a unique whole 
with its own essential purposes, 
finally, we^ome to the karma of adolescence . 



and Us ecological requirements. "Adolescence" 
is misleading,, for the period of life is- not un- 
itary; the 13th is very different from, the 18th 
year; a diverse series of events is involved. Three 
of those having a special retattonshijjf to the non- , 

" humkn are: . , . . . 
' * 6. The adolescent is widely rejognized as 

^ regressive;' infantile behaviors are symptomatic 
of deep renewal, tbe excavation of what Joseph 
^Campbgji calls "infantile imprints ofjex- 
perience'* which form the hoip^ological basis of 
fnythi)jal structures. The, regression carries 
strong Implications for the figure of the mother. 
The gr-and shower of poetic perceptipn, is ' 
biolo^cal adaptation which allows the maternal 
affiliation to be reexperienced in cosmic 'terms. . 
This metaphor is the insight by which all later 

* reproductioft and generation will carry soms^ef 
,the love of one's .own mother in infancy. "Baqk 
to nature" and "the love of n,atun^" are the ' 
hackneyed expressions of this movement of 
adolescent feeling toward the '^mother of the 
hunt," the "mother of herds" or the "mother of 
us all." For the in tiated the earth is a body. An 
organic metaphor as the basis of geohuman 
relationships is tne functional one., Tlje nonliv- 
ing is thereby silently understood never to be^ 
without life.^ Prisunjably this grows ;from a" 
homologized "Movement of th^ infant ^yith 
respect to its mother's body. For the most part 
our rtilture fails in tjie ritUals and myths this 
powerful insight compels. The autogenous sub- 
stitutes are a virtual catalogue of adolescent ' 
delinquency and neurosis. Another aspect of 
this renewal of the mother motif as a catalyst 
toward thenoi^um^ is that the individual has. 
the opportunity to, surmount (in part, at least) 
bad mothering a« an infant, to straighten a 
crooked piith/py talcing it again. It need hardly 
be said that the implications of this rebirth and 
its potential for sfiapin^the attitudes of modern- 
society toward nature are scarcely explored. 

7yThe Uconcl ev^nt or episode is extended 
fi^ the tixonomic knowledge mastered by the 
juvenile and may be th^ ultimate purpose or 
^.function jof that achievement. The sj)ecies 
syatem and its ecological interconnections" 
(e^cialW food-chains)are perceived under the 
guidafnce^ mytijical dram'a,.related and acted, 

- as a ImcWel of human social relations. In its 
degerieraie form, domestic animals are involved 
in social (liierarchies with man. In urban thought 
ther^ isj 'dome recovery insofar as the animal is 



' . ' ^ . 

perceived in poetic metaphor. In all cases the 
taxonomiq system is' exploited for intermediate 
or Ifansformational forma; whiqh manifest 6r 
symbolize taboo relations (Levi-Stravss 19B3). 
^ 8.. A third is connected. more directly to^^the 
schedules of initiation. Aoiong the ^eries the 
ordeal by solitude iis particularly environment- 
fixed. The testing of the prepared spirit, sur- 
rounded by. the majestic and terrifying world of • 
the nonhuman, though 4iWse in its praise set"^' 
tings, is v^r.y wid^pread.' TU^ere ane no 
equivalents in the'city or Sensory ddjf^ivation 
tank, despite their isolating effect. .In deed*, sen- 
sory deprivation is. raote-likely to be alienating 
than connecting to the concrete world. The 
autogenous and myt'hdepleted contemporary flf- 
pression involves thousands * of^ young_ people 
hiking in the wilderness/^nd such programs as 
OfitNvard Bound making- bold but secular and ' 
therefore emasculfkec^simulations. What many 
individual? feel about the wilderness is that 
they have personally approcichfd'si religious ex- 
perience. Without a liturgy it is largely wasted, 
though thefe may be psychological benefits. 

We all know that one effect of national and . 
multinational corporations and bureaucracies is 
to distribute identical structures and forms and 
to modify the terr'ain into diiplicnble units. It is 
widely observed that the effect is -disorienting 
and therefore injurious to procSeses of self; 
identity.. Because of its repeatability, the 
abstract world of duplicated spaces is a non- 
place, a landscape without historical depth or 
definable named places. It is my contention lhat 
tlJe initiatory T)rocess empowers th^ adolescent 
to make place by cosmgcizing ^or homotogisyng) 
the world known to^ him (Douglas 1966). To 
mai^e. in the Vnodern world means is fact to 
transform. The physical making follows the 
ideational. Fully mature humans— the product 
of adolescent religious initiating— Will not make 
a world of repeatable segment. The antique test' 
of the end of childhood is the ability tofipnfront 
and to wear the Other, to enter it like a garment. 
The perceptual otherness of the visibleieosmos, 
its explicit .nonhuman concreteness, lies inHr^e^ 
wilderness. If the individual's rieligiorfs 
cosmology is adequate to his test of isolation it 
can be adequate to the whole arc of his life. Hav- . 
ing faced the Other in its diversity, he may then 
face it in himself, one expression ofrwhich is the 
otherness of the city. Like.the infant who must 
see love iiuACtion before he <;an discover itc^n 
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himself, the adolescent cannoj/discover his 
maturity in the city. We aretaarrounded by his 
ludicrous and pathetic||gfforfs to create a uti- 
Verse in which to measure his own achievement. • 
/ M Erik Brikson and Harold Searles have 
^demonstrated, these adolescent critical periods 
are in the service of identity resolutions through 
the establishment of a vast networl^ of relations 
with^ the nonhuman as well as the human en- 
vironment. -Their language is^-overwhelmingly 
metaphpric. TheiY. envjronm'ent is the^ 
^ \yilderness;./If the ^lajjdscape is iixated by 
juvenile perception" as^^an extension of mental 
operations fas suggested earlier), then the . 
wifderness may be the epigraph of the un- 

* conscious/Z)rew; 197S). It is continuous with the* - 

• stellar universe. If th/earth's wildernesses are 
finally domesticate^^s part of the mythology of 

.Fossilfiiel*ft«<TV^ontrol of nature" the im- 
mediate loss to wild apecres and ecosysteffls may 
be calculable. But t fie earth wilderness is Hke 
some cosmic embassy, where the adolescent, 
pilgrimage ^ends in the birth of maturity— the 
, finaE4:est and shaping of sanity in confrontation 
with the Other. In this its loss to us may be in- 
calculable, though I think we already see the 
si^s of this deprivation. -s " 

Above I liave suggested eight ontogenetic, 
critical-geriod episodes in svhich human 
development in the first 20 years orlife may be 
related to the naturaUvpHd mtm context of 
place. I have suggested that this ontogeny and 
its environmental complement are tne outcome 
of human phylogeny in the Pl^stoeene in 
Paleolithic cynegetic life (Sheparfl 197S). Our 
present distance from that setting seems^enor- 
m'Dus, and the oynegetic past is easily seen as a 
ludicrous model for ourselves. That distance, ^ 
howeve>, may o^y by projected by the myth of 
historical piankinH, augmented by recent com- 
mitments to progress and hunianism. On the 
contrary, one of the surprising consequences of 
cynegetic stiMies is the convergence of. urban 
and hunting/gathering life. Throughout fhi^ 
paper I have alluded to the opportunity of urban 
peoples to recover elements of human ecolog^ 
-warped by millennia of imn^rsio/i in 
domesticated landscapes. "Paramount «rnong 
th|8e is the opportunity to b^ free'»of the 
domestic animal both as soci^ partner and^ 
model of the nonhumaft. The e^normous humarf 
desire for animal figures is seen by their ubiqui- 
ty in popular culture. 'Tet -tfrerapy'\ 



Jiotwit^anding, the psychology of this is poor- 
ly known. There' is evidence for us \r\ the int- 
po'verishment of , peasant thought: a perception 
of nature as afi extension or enemy of the 
aniiiials (degraded fnonsters) of the barnyard 
(Potter 1967.) . * ' 

* That city life suffers from the lack of green*irt 
daily experienqe may be e,xaggeration— an 
irrelevant, sentimental fragment „from an es- 
thetic t'^at aligns its vision on an Urban-rq^^l 
axis. Far more iniporttiiit are components of 
natur.e that have deep psychological import but 
not necessarily any scenic .toiens ion. Chief 
' among .these' is the system of- food "chains. 
Wherever our attention falls^n^e schemata of 
'alimentation it -becomes ^the' very model of 
relatedness. ,The nearly umversal recifltocity pf 
food and nr^riage regulations signifies the two 
preoccupatiaits of kinship^one -connecting 
social ties, the other ecological. Reflection on the 
minimal family and absence of Vitness artd par- 
ticipation in predation amolrg urban children 
reveals an interrelated pathology. It is widely 
lamented thaf the child thinks that grpcerie§ 
come from the store and* milk fxpni^a carton^^ 
the problem is usually sfeen in terms of mere in-., 
formation and disregards the motor and par- ^ 
ticipatory bases of learniiig in chlldfen^andthe 
way that kind of learning becomes scaiffoldin^, 
for seemingly unrelated dkta later in' life. * 
Picture-book explanations are no help, and help 
produce grownups who regudiafe the very thesis 
of trophic ientrality, whose "Cental of the life- 
giving nature of death is a, prison for^heir own 
children. That we do not and cannot find it in 
ourselves to affirm as' good ^nd beautiful a 
world where creature eats creature, where 
butchering is a ritual'act, and where decay is^n 
affirmatioti of whqleness, is a'measifre of the 
improverishment.of the urban m1nd. To, treat - 
this emptiness with better classroom materials 
or more open spaces is not only insufficient but 
misses the issu^. .Parks and pets are not the ' 
crucial points of contact with ^nature' but only. ' 
therapeutic exercises and the tr^atnient of 
sypiptoms. ^ ^ X A > , ' * 

iHPhe ontogenetic, critical-pisriod apprtmch to 
tHjs^ubject is extremely hopefuUnd positive. It 
asks that prescriptive counsel frohi the social . 
and psychological sciences for making childhood 
environments measure its plans ag^i;ist 
Pleistocene models, against cynegetic life, . 
against the .demands of ontogeny' aivd its 
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critical-period ph|nomena. It implies that citires 
are as livable as the people in them are sane and 
mature— and ihat the journey into ecologWal 
maturity does not require continuous imnWr 
sion in a garden. It is centered <n focal 
periences and episodes which do need ?peci 
spaces, resources, and—most urgently— me n- 
.tors who mediate fantasy in childhood as ^ ap- 
prehension of the biotic world instead of a trick 
for avoiding it. It is a general and probably valid 
intuition that the destruction of the natural ' 
world somehow, impairs our humanity. The 
' amount of nature necessary, maji be surprisingly 
modest if wecan recover the'sefHe of timingand 
purpos^ in which it makes us hviman. ^ 
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"Is it likely that children in the. United States know 
^ more about nature in distant laftds than they do about 
the natifpai^le^res in their own cities, neigh^rhoods, ♦ 
arid backyards" - Florence C. Ladd ^ 




Comments on "Place and Human Development'^ 
. by Paul Shepard ahdYi-FgTuah's 
"Experience and Appreciation" . 



by FLORENCE C. LADB, Harvafd University Graduate School . 
of Design. .... 



Paul shepard presents a dWzling^array 
of profound ideas about the nature of the 
relationship^ between early developmental 
stages and places experienced in a variety , of 
' Ctjrttures. Shepard's anialysis is related to the 
schemM^i-esented in Spivack's (197S) paper, in 
which^e identified some basic requirements of 
^ the^hiiman sp^ies and the environmental con- 
ditions necessary to meet those requirements. 
Spivack lists human -requirements^ such, as 
, eating, mating,. and sleeping, along wit!} the es-. 
sential eifvirorimental forms for^the activities. 
These analyses by^ Shepard and SpiVack serve to 
yttlPilui W that Ei^ikson's (1968) stagesl^i the life 
e cycle and the conflicts and crises associated with 
each stage havejpot been considered in an en* 
virohmental context. A-merger of these three 
A compatible schemes might include the 
following: - / 

1. The stages and associated age ranges of the 
hurfian life cycle. . 

2. Relevant Social and emotional developmental 
tasks. 

3. Thfi natural environments and the built en- 
K^ronments needed at each stage to support 
^'4Hp^ performance of those tasks. 

ouch a scheme for the individual life cycle an^ 
' for the family Jife cycle might aid policy makers^ 
planners, and designers in creating physical set? 
tings that would serve families and individuals 
well throughout the life cycle. Shepard attempts 
, to make some essential connections between 
stages,-^ ages, and environmental requirements 
in childhood and adolescence. 

Tuan, in his beautiful prose and well-chosen 
poetry, tells his adult readers that we cannot 
return to childhood, alas. He characterizes tht" 
diffejrence between the child's and the adult's ex-) 
pectations, experience, and appreciation; the 
difference between a child's point of view and an 



adult point of vieM^rHe implies that we ought 
not to reach into our* childhood ej^periences in 
nature and expect to come forth wi^h solutions 

' that fit precisely the requirements of today's 
children or the children of the future. Our grow- 

. ing up has changed our perspectives on those 
places, and experiences and^our interpretation of 
them. Time and technology have changed our 
childhood landscapes, too. This iagi^to say that. 
perS'onal recollections of the me^Pg of nature- 
in childhood ar^; invalid. Rather, ^ is.^p point 
out that we mpst learn from children in many 
cultures and environmental contexts tJ;ifough 
careful observation and artfjtil questions about 
where they experience nature an4«what natural 
places and experiences meah to them. 

Both Shepar^Sand Tuao have reaffirmed the ' 
following assumptions, which most of us un- 
doubtedly share:' 

1. Early environmental experiences in both 
^ natural and built envirown^nts are of 

profound signific^ce in d^rmining future 
environmental reljuirements and en- 
. vironmental satisfactions. 

2. Significant developAntal tasks require ex- 
perienceJiTnatural and built environments, 
and the quality of environments influences 
the level at which the tasks can be carried 
out 

3. Environmental requirements arfe relative.- 
They depend on an individual's culture, per- 
sonal history, and perceptions of the range of 

' environmcfnts available. 

Shepard and Tuan have impliedsome very in- 
teresting questions for debate and research. For 
example, isihere an optimal balance of natural 
and built environmental elements? If there is, 
what is the optimal ratio in early childhood, late , 
childhood, and adolescenc^What types of 
natural settings, are most suitable at each age 
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level? 'Which, natural settings »sfiould *be 
recreated to^meet the requirements ota more 
environmentally aware and niore nuni6rous 
young urban gcne{*ation? Wher€ are ,the existing 
?*urban wilds" and pockels of nature that-cari be , 
developed f urtljert Might they jjive kids ^por- 
tunities foF^xplorati^n and placfes to.pl^' 

Shepard andTu^rJUse thg question of the 
meaning of playT^haUj&pl^y?- What is play to 
the c)ty and the city to play? We afe led to cqn- 
sider riew form's for pj^ygrounds, indeed to 
think of the city ks a playground— the city with 
itsj)arks, rivers and streams, playing fields,jpd 
streets'. We afeTeniinded that^anonymity^gh 
jdensity^antisocial incidents, and fear h^ve caus- 
ed parents to withdraw their xhildren froni city 
streets.'What can be done to expand^ the oppor- 
tunities for experiences in na'tqi^e for qj|j|ldren on 
their own^ streets and ii^ thfeir own 
neighborhoods? ' 

It is likely that children in the United States 
• know more about nature in distant lands than 
they 'do ^bout the natural features in thei^own 
cities, neighborhoods, and backyard^. Television 
has made vivid andTamiliar the fgrests, gazing 
land^^and wildlife of faraway, places. 'Wild 
Kingdom" warns us that A^ture^is threatened in 
East Africa. We should be reminded that in 
E^tJIarlem, East Orange, and East St. Loui^ 
the few remnants of nature are in grave danger, 
too! Conservation should 'beghi at hom^^ 
Conferees came to Washington with niture, 
^ children, and U.S. cities in mind Thfiy^came 
witli different agendas, "different objectives. 
Sonpte were interested primarily in enwohmen- 
tal education, which should, be defined more, 
broadly. It is clear that environmental educa- 
tion must be extended to politicians, planers. 



devdopers, and mortgage bankers— education 
about the natural ertvironmental requirements * 
of children, especially, and of adults as well, to 

:engage them in^e process of protecting and 
developing natliral life in cities. Those who 
presently control the future of urban en- 
vironments and urban lifeTshould become. ad- 
vocates 'for urban children and their *en- 
vironmental interests. ^ ^ 

Some conferee^ came with an interest in un- 
derstanding environmental issaes related to ur- 
ban life and with research questions 'or 
proposSU in mind. Some came' \yith policy 

, questions that pertajn to nature in *i^ah en- 
vironments. Those conferees ww*5f like » know ^ 

j^bout opportunitiearfor collaboration generated * 
by th^U.S. Forest\3€j;yiee, tl^e. Department of 
Agriculture, pA^ and HUD. What policy 
statements might be expected from these agen- 
cies about improving the quality and availabili- 
ty of natjopkl environment^in cities?- / n 

Some conferees came with action pro-ams in 
mind. There must be more opportunities for city 
1cids to participate in siltecessf ul encounters with 
nature, such as .those- piidvidgd by tlfe Yx)uth 
Conservatilh Corps, Outw^aijjlBl^jHid, Scouting, 
the. AMC, ^Jie Slerr/ Glab, and many summjp'r 
jcamps. It is mitejjough to bring more of nature ' 
into tkecity; wejnust also l^ad more citv kids 
nnto nature^jpd^what remains of our North 
American wilderness.^T 
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r \n 'burXthinking cand recogiiize tha£ childhood^ has 
. /significahce 'in the development;of the adult; its aU 
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' ^But a^ a theoretical concept, child', is ^ fiction - 
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^ ABSTRA CT. When we engage in restoring childhood to some place 
in our thinking and recognize t^at childhood has significance in the 
development of the adult, its all right to talk generally about 
childhood" and the "child." But as a theorelicaT concept, "the 
Child" is a fictiop. We do not know enough abowt what children, as 
biologically given creiltures, will do at different stages in develop- 
ment or under <iifferent <;ultural circumstances. Much of what is 
"known" is based on inadequate evidence from.Mfidely scattered 
sources. We can't take wlmt we find out about children in one 
culture and comTbine it uhcritically with what children do in 
another culture; the*i*esult is unadulterated nonsense. We will not 
develop a useful theory of qhild development until we recognize 
that '%he Child" doesn't exist. Only children exist; children in a par- 
ticular context; children who are different from each other; 
children with different senses. 



Editor's Note 

Margaret Mead was a member of a panel 
chaired by Roger Hart. The first panel member 
Ni^lled^upon to speak was Florence Ladd. She 
asked each person present to search his or her 
memory for "the earliest possible recollection of 
an experien^ with nature, and then to draw a 
picture of it. 'Dr. Mead hadjhis to say: 
- Fm very used to dealing with early memories; always 
•had them; Tve always worked with them; there's 
nothing new about them. In this cpntext, -I quite con- 
sciously picked the one place in the world that is able * 
to evoke homesickness in me. This is a place called 
Lavailette, on the Atlantic Coa^t, where I sp^t the 
first summer of my life, I was born in December. ' 
I went back to*Lavallette as a 17-year-old with an old 
teacher of mine. I had the most horrible attack of 
^ homejMckness. Fve never been so homesick before or 
since. I am not a homesick person, in general. My 
grandmother saiji I.would go off with the ramnan. So, 
this attack of homesickness was very odd. I decided 
that it waetaasociated with the sound of the surf. I 
had never been anywhere, since that first summer, 
that had thatvsame sound. I thought, well, HI draw 



that surf, and Til draw myself in a baby carriage on . 
the boardwalk, totally safe as the surf came in. ' 

• Then Irememberedthatwehadbeen toldb^lorence 
to think about mixed sensory m6dalitie&. It suddenly 
occurred to me that a figure of speech I lik^^ very 
much is "to learn to nest in a gale". I thought that the ' 
roar of the surf, and the roar of the wind, was the 
same thing. Nesting in the gale was the same thing aff 
being in a.baby carriage on the boardwalk as the rtar 

, of the surf came in. 

In calling upon Dr. Mead for her conv- 
.ments— just after Professor Tuan'r presenta- 
tion of the pa*per included in this volume— Roger 
Hart asked for news of Edith Cobb, and men- 
tioned her article (1959). 
. In this seminal article, hi^ly relevant to the 
Subject matter of this symposium-^fair, Edith 
Cobb wrotfe: "...I became acutely aware that 
what a child wanted to do most of*al! was to 
make a world in which to find a place to discover 
aseir. - • r 

, ' Dr, Mead's comments were ej^te^oraneous; 
they have been rearranged slightly for clarity, 

—Calvin W. Stillman 
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J ENJOYED Professor Tuan's paper, 

I was very struck by the sinrilarities between 
his paper and many of the things that Edi]th 
Cobb worked ofT S^, of course, took off also 
from Wordsworth. Wordsworth has been a 
taking-off point for people who wanted to work 
ffi\^ the effect of imagination in childhood. 

Edith Cobb is still alive. She is almostJ)lind. I 
hope sh^iUJive until heriook, 'The Ecology of 
Imaginati^lNii Childhood" is pitblished by the 
Columbia University Press. If^she hadn't 
become ill, perhaps the bopk would still be grow- 
ing. It's only the accident that she can't work on 
it any longer, that makes her really want it to be 
published. It was something that she worked on, 
and worked on, and worked on. She would give 
us a manuscript to read, and before we -had got 
it .out of the post box we would get another 
letter;, with another little piece that had to go in 
somewhere. This because she had^ read 
something thaf^was even mq^^xciting and im- 
portant than anything she harread before. Her 
paper, ''The Ecology of Imagination in 
Childhood" tl959)— it is reprinted in Paul 
Shepard's book (1969)— was an arttcle for 
Daedalus that got rewritten three times in • 
proof. 

Edith Cob^ suggests that we must think 
about a human capacity that is just as basic, and* 
just as necessary to human well-being (though 
• not to mere survival), as food and drink. She 
called this the "necessary relationship to the 
-natural world— the satisfaction of a cosmic 
sense". When I first read this in her work, I 
found it an extraordinary useful figure of 
speech, and a very useful statement of the 
relationship of. human beings— not just 
children— to the world around them. This, 
relationship can be highly elaborated by culture, 
or it can be very much truncated, shrunten, and 
simplified. 

Edith Cdbb's work dealt with the discovery of 
the relationship between childhood experience 
andadult philosophy, scientific perceptions, and 
.artwic perceptions. This was one of the subjects 
of .Professor Tuan's paper today. But Edith 
Cobb went further: she identified the "cosmic 
sense" with breathing, whkh I think is an effec- 
tive figure of speech. She suggested that it is 
necessary for human beings to take in the* 
natural world, to do something with, it, and then 
to "breathe" it oul. She said that a relationship 



with the cosmos is a need of human beings that 
.could be more or less developed in individuals, 
and in- particular cultures. Interference with 
this relationship could have as dangerous a - 
result as interference with breathing, or drink- 
ing water, or taking food, or getting rest. It in- 
volves a recognition that human beings share a 
great many of their basic needs with animals, 
but also have needs that animals don't have. 
These human needs may develop through life, as 
Professor Tuan's paper has suggested to us. 

'We hav^ the, task of identifying the records ' 
made by sensitive, highly introspective people of 
their own childhoods— Wordsworth, of course, 
was an outstanding example— and the role of 
those experiences in their later lives. ^ 
When we are engaged in restoring childhood 
to some place in pur thinking; when we 
recognize that cfrildhood has significance in the 
development of the scientist, or the poet, or the 
philosopher, it'§ all right to talk about 
"childhood" and '"the child". But 'The Child" is 
no good.ara concept beyond juat getting it in, 
any more than is "The.Primitive" or 'TaleoUthic 
Man". We don't kno^ a-nythifig about 
Paleolithic Man atjU. The^e may have \^een a 
hundred kinds of men living at that Jtime, and. 
we look ^t a few things on a ca^e and make him 
up. "The Savage" is a ficrtCn, and 'The Child" is 
a fiction. 

A great'many of the things that we have iden- 
tified as being associated with children |ire 
either associated with children in our society or 
they are associated with some other children, in 
some other place; both are cultural. 

Children usually don't know anything about 
historical contexts, and there ai-e lots of human 
beings who never learn them. There are whole 
societies who think that a fountain pen, a 
monkey-wrench, a chisel, and an airplane were 
all invented at once. They saw them all at once, 
and they have no reason to inipute different 
histories to them. So there's a continual need to 
discriminate between what we find 
characteristic of children in our society, of 
children in other societies, and of adults. 

I have studied primitive people on an island in 
New Guinea (the Manus), who didn't know 
where the things they used came from, because 
they were all traded. They were just liRe urban 
children among ourselves who think that milk 
comes out of a- can. Although they were still in 
the Stone Age, they became magnificent 
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mechanics the minute they were introduced to 
mechanical things; they understood them ae 
once. When the Manus were' faced with elec- 
tronic equipment, they used numerals that are 
applied to living things, and so distinguished it 
from equipment that was activated by springs. 

They got along with Americans like a house 
afire. Both Americans and. Manus liked 
mechanical objects and handled them well. Both 
thought that doing something was more impor- 
tant than feeling or thinking. They got along 
magnificently. The only difference was they 
came from 10,000 years ago, and we came from 
now. 

We do not know^what children, as biologically^ 
given creatures, will do at different stages. 

That we do know Js a myth based^ very, 
very, inadequate evidence; based in most cases, 
on a few Swiss children. It is true that Swiss 
children have to learn reversibility, because 
theyiive in an irreversible world. They had jolly 
well better find out that a lump of clay can be 
moved in two directions if they are to survive. 
But look at the work of Vygo'tsky/ with children 
.who all lived in a totally reversible world. Rus- 
sian children were swaddled and unswaddled, 
and night and day were alike. What Russian 
children need to learn is something about 
irreversibility. So, Piaget finds children wha 
have rigid notions, and can't tell that a lump of 
clay, and a piece of clay that looks like a snake, 
contain the same amount of clay. But Vygdtsky 
identified opposite kinds of tliinking in Russia. 
Taking Piaget's notions about a bunch of Swiss 
children and saying, that this is Human 
Psychology gets us nowhere in terms of a 
general developmental theory. Taking what 
American children do and saying that is Human 
P^chology also gets us ndwfiere. 

The thing5^ that many children do, 
neurologists tell us they cannot do. Neurologists 
are absolutely certain that they know about 
myelinization, so they know that a* child of 6' 
weeks cannot appreciate that its m'other didn't 
come. They cannot explain the fact that the 
child sheds real tears the first time its mother 
doesn't come. . • • 

Our physiology doesn't m^ch our experience. 
Building up any developmental sequence that 
we happen to have noticed in a few children 
somewhere and pitting that down as gospel 
truth doesn't get us anywhere. Neither does it 
get us anywhere to take children from here. 
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there, and anywhere, and put them togeth'er 
into "Childhood". ' ^ ^ 

Wf do that^with animals, you know; all these - ' 
, people like Ardrey have been writing stuff on 
the "territorial instinct". They'take a robin from 
here, a goose from there, ^ pigeon from 
somewhere else, a few fish, ^nda gorilla or so, • 
and mix them; and get unadulterated nonsense. 
We do the same thing if we take what children 
do in one culture and combine it uncritically 
with what children do in another culture. 

If we consider the childhood^ of everybody 
here, and the enormous diffei:ences between 
periods in our* own childhoods, and think what 
^they^ meant Ito us, we see the -enormous- 
difference between what cities mean to city 
children and what country means to cc^untry 
children. The country is exciting to city children 
and the city is exciting to country children, for 
exactly opposite reasons. But, they both enjoy / 
excitement. 

I particular^ liked your point. Professor 
Tuan, that you can take a child's work of art (a 
child's drawing, that is) and put it on a pedestal 
in a museum and it looks afmost like a wdrk qf 
art. Almost is the absolute point, because it is 
not a work of art at\^l. It is a work of freshness,' 
,and fresh nessMs onetrharacteristic of art. 

We take a child's drawing, and put it up on the 
^ kitchen/vall, aT*tell the child it is magnificent. 
If the child takes'that as a model, he is very un- 
likely to become an artist. That is one of the 
things that has})een forgotten when parents are 
encouraged to pyt up anything a child draws on 
the wall, atid admire it. 
Our appreciation is enormously mutilated. 
You know those Balinese heads that you buy 
in airports—those carvings of men aiid women? 
. The girls have headdfesses and the men have 
headcloths, and they are all varnished. \ 
Everybody says, "Aren'i they terrible!" I had 
*one made by one of the best headmakers. I had 
him leave it unfinished; he left the marks of the 
chisel on ^nd no varnish. I put it on a pedestal, ' 
knd everyone sa^ys, "How beautiful!" 

This is just because they haven't seen others, 
like it, and because we know that if we see 
copie^of somethirig, it can't be very good. This is 
the opposite of your point about the rainbow, 
Professor Tuan,^)ut in a sense it is related.' We 
think that any time we see two of anything, any 
time anything recurs, it has lost its charm. 
Americans than tian't do anything twice, or ap- 
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preciate anythmg twice, or go tp the same opera 
a *sec<Mi(f time, or read the sajtie poem over 
again. Mass production has been part oHt; >^e've^ 
disqualified ourselves from ^.a^eci^mfg 
anything twice. This is serious. 

As I was listening to Professor Tuan's 
delicious paper (can I use an adjective that in- 
cludes taste?), I suddenly realized the extent to j 
which one of the things that is said about heroin 
addictlbn may be* true. Nothing that is said 
about drugs at the present has much truth, but 
still there's a possibility that it's true. This is 
that the first experienc^^of taking.heroin, is so 
overwhelming that no other experience of tak- 
"ing heroin ever equals it. One of the elements of 
addiction, therefore, is trying to get back to the 
original experience. A child who is overwhelmed 
by an enormous experience is not only em- 
powered to do things hejwould never have done 
before, but also is condemned, if you like, to get 
back to Ihe undifferentiated ecstasy which we 
call mysticism. * 

One of the roots of mysticism is that the in- 
dividual wants always to get to a point of no dis- 
crimination. This is distinct from the roots of es- 
thetic 5ippreciation, js^here one is pipving toward 
greater and greater discrimination. 

We have a lot of difficulty, of course, with 
people who want to identify the basic thrill in 
sex, religion, and art as the same. These evident- 
ly are people who, as in Professor Tuan's 
marvelous fttory, put their toes together with a 
little girl when they were five, or something, 
' and never got over it. Other people feel that sex, 
art, and religion are extraopdinarily different; 
that it is totally impossible to equate the ex- 
perience of one with another. 

It's quite possible that the people who feel 
that sex, religion, and art ar^all the same had 
some extraordiilarily overwhelming experience 
as children. Pierre de Chardin has.a beautiful 
passage , about the way he fell in love with jron. 
. He had this magnificent'ecstasy ov^ iron! Well,' 
he had a lot of ecstasies in his life, over the 
lithosphere. Falling in love with iron, and with 
metal, and with what was the original substance 
of this'earth, probably never left him; it entered 
^ato his "whole later religious position about 
evohitiorfaffd man. 

I think we should realize that these ecstasies 
'may not fee unmitigated delights; in a sense they 
disqualify people for the kind of (Hscriminatlng 
appreciation that we have just heard about in 



Pi'ofessor Tuan's paper. This may be a useful 
thi^g to think about. 

t was up near Peterborough, whi^h is a 
bdautif ul place in New Hampshire,where a'lot of 
sensitive, appreciative, highly educated people 
had gone outdoors to appreciate nature, on the 
first day of Spring. We had a lovely, expensive, 
simple meal of cheese and homemade bread of 
hand-ground grain. My hosts said, "Isn!t it. 
dreadful?. All- the natives .are sitting indoors, 
looking at television, wishing they were in Ne.w 
York". 

We have to think about this rather hard: the 
differences between the sensitivities of the .peo- 
ple who are bored to deaih in the city and the 
people who are bored to death in the country. 
The country is not perceived by all people who 
live in it as something marvelous. You can choke 
off an appreciation pf the cosmos, perhaps, more 
'effectively in the country than you can in the 
city. 

The next step we are going to have to talk 
about a good deal, I think, is how to discriminate 
between our own children. There are the 
children who grew upTin the city with one set of 
rhythms and one set of understandings, and the 
children who grew up in the country. There are 
differences among our own children in their 
response to toys and their'response to the living 
world. 

• The country child, who has only seen the gar- 
den as a place to weed, loses all its sense of 
wonder far more rapidly than a city child who 
only sees goldenrod through a window, once a 
year. We're not allowing for that, you know. . 

I think the reason that boredom is.the princi- 
ple affliction of school children in the United 
States— and it is thejnost serious thing that 
happens to them, really— is that they are bored 
with the artificial world. The artificial world 
IS boring. ' \ 

Think of the most imaginative' toy in the. 
world. You know what it can do. You can say 
that you are building a castle for a princess, but 
still you know what you can do with those infer- 
nal blocks. They aren't ever going to do anything ^ 
different. They fall down if you overbalance 
them, and they will clutter the- floor, and there 
are that many of them. 
" You take that same child but in the country, 
and just let it sit in the gras^ and watch an ant 
Nobody knows what that ant is going to do. The 
child isn't b'ored. - ' . ' 
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I. think we have to look very seriously at the 
enormous number of runaway girls in this coun- 
try. The number is in the hundreds of 
'thousan(|s. Cincinnati alone has something like 
five thousand runaway girls going through the 
city. Boys are not running away in th/same 
rtumbers. People who are thinking about the ul*- 
ban environment, about what happenfts^ scHooC 
and what are the consequences orfestfietions, 
should take a -very good look at t/his. 

What is h^pening to these gii4s/now? What 
is it that is^ intolerable about thei^^arents? 
Why is it so much better to run away across the 
country, and to take every conceivable risk, than 
it-is to stay at home? 

S'omething is happening. We think of farm 
children, and still lyrically and sentimentally 
talk about children living on the farm as if they 
were still harruessing horses. Actually, they ar€ 
^ kept in^^ till they are 9 or 10 because of those 
dangei^^kj^chines out there. Instead of being 

• cKildffl^H^ sense of freedom, they 

* '^may Weven mote restricted today than urban 

K^hijdren. \ • * 

One of our real problems is to get those things 
back into perspective; to look at the things back 
into perspective; to (opk at the thin^' that are 
happening all at once, rather than talk a^bout 
^ what little girls did when they climbedTl^s, gr 
' didn'J; climb trees, 25 years ago." Letus not pro-, 
ject the present sense of restriction of women- 
who are scout leaders, on children who are ac- 
tually experiencing somethin|vflifferent. How 
are we gbing to make these differences part of 
our own experience, and deal with them? 

It's a good thing to think about "the child", if 
you remember that *Th€ Child" doesn't exist. 
Only children exist; children in a particular' con- 
text; children who are different from»each other; 
childreri with different senses. 

The. sense of smell is distributed very, very 
capriciously aeross the spectrum, and the sense 
of hearing, and sense of sight. We are beginning 
to recognize that these modalities change ajl 
through life. 

It isn't only children who suffer from pisy- 
chiatric disorder , because they are left-handed! 
Dominance in the brain changes, all throi^h 
life. Some people cease tabe visual and become 
auditory. Some cease to be as auditory and 
become visual. Some cease to be right-handed 
and betoreie left-handed. All these'~'things 
happen in the course of their \Wes.^ 



Partly because we. haven't recognized that 
children differ, we, haven't been able to see that, 
these things happen in adulthood. The first step 
is to recognize the ipiportance of childhood: to 
recognize what we can do with the freshness of 
^ the imagination; to recognize how valuable it is 
to keep'these.experiences accessible. The next 
step is to differentiate among children; differen- 
-tiate among different parts of our society. 

Take black Americans. Their whole stance in 
relation? to life is different. First 'we discover 
that sometliing is a little different; we discover 
that maybe black children see things a little 
differently from white children. Then we lump 
them all together again as black children. We 
lump all rural children. We lump all suburban 
children. And every time we lump them, ie lose 
something. \ 

An overdependence on the notion of ''*The 
Child" does something. It js true that children 
cannot talk before a certain age. But children at 
the JilaiVhu, court are said to have learned two 
complet^ets of etiquette by ^he time they were 
four. We\ave no idea how complex afe the 
things children can learn. Nor the things adults 
can learn later. We need to fit the two together^ 
I think that things must^be*relatively, 
homemade in a given locality. 
One, of the gE^at dangers of a symposium like 
'Ihis is that somebody has a bright idea in San 
Francisco, and before we know it we havfe it in 
the middle of New York, dumped down with no 
reference to what 'happens to^be happening 
there; with no reference to the^thnic groups in- 
volved; with no reference t^the difference 
between a Puerta Rican juvenfl* delinquent, a 
German juvenile delinquent, and an Italian 
juvenile delinqpent^all of which are quite 
^ different. 

One of the things we are going to have to do is 
to relate the things we set up for children to who 
they are and v^here they came from, WeTiave 
found in New York City, for instance, that Puer- 
to Rican parents are divided into two groups: 
the ones who keep their children upstairs and 
won't let therri^out, and the ones ^ho let them 
out- and give them up. There's ' nothing in 
betweenr. These parents don't know any way of 
letting their children out just a little. They 
either lock them up or let theni go comfiletely. 
That has very different consequences from giv- 
ing children a limited, but defined, range for ex- 
ploration. , " 
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If wfe start making blanket solutions that We 
related to a theory, that all the chiBren of. a 
given age want to pretend they are animals, or 
that all the children of a given age want to do 
something else, ahd then add to that sDnicone's \ 
verji imaginative solution that worked in one 
spot, we keep on imposi^ styles that don't fit. 

May I make one finaTpornt. 

I think it's terribly dangerous to talk about 
planned danger. Whaf you'are talking about is 
planned activities where children can test their 
bravery and th^ir skill. You are planning for op- 



portunities to be Drave, and to be skillful. If you 
say you are talking about planned danger, that's 
.like talking about divqrce insurance. We;don't 
say death insurance; we say life insurance. 
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"Just as the anthropologists discovered Freud thirty 
years ago, now physicists, lawyers, and others with 
rigorouSy>^ained minds are discovering the beauties of 
nature as s^l through romantic poetry, and finding 
transcendenfaJvuses-of the notion of ecology" 
-Calvin W. Sti^ftnan 



Meanings Qf ^'Nature" 

by CALVIN W, STILLMAN, Professor of Environmental 
Resources Cook College, Rutgers - The State University, New 
Brunstinck, NJ, , ^ 



ABSTRACT. All peoples known to science have a concept of 
"nature" which forms part of the world-view of the culture. The 
relative importance.of "nature" differs among cultures. In our own 
Westerii culture, ideas of "nat'iire" are mentioned from the eai-liest 
written records, and are related to'concepts of the autonomous in- 
dividual^and of hierarachy and -order. At certlain times these con- 
cepts have had pi^iqular usefulness in achievfement'U personal 
emotional balance. These valued sho^id be explored and defined, 
that they may be made more widely- available. 
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QONGERN WITH ALL that is around uS is" as 
old as man's humanity. Whether we call it 
"nature", or "Qty Half, or "environment", or the 
system", or just "the way it is", each of us must 
make up our own min^ first on the structure 
of all that is "out there",' and second, on what 
each of us can do about it. 

Robert Redfield (1962) pointed out that each 
culture a world-view that deals with the 
proper relations of Man, Nature, and God. The 
wwld-view of his culture helps each individual 
comprehend the reality he sees, his potentials 
for action, and his liabilities to iiyury. Cultures 
differ widely in their emphasis upon Man, God, 
or Nature, as Redfield told us. This difference is 
between peoples, over tWe, and within social 
groupings such as that of the United States. 

Many books have been published in the last 
decade that proffess to explain Man- 
Environment relatidns. Fewer books have 
appeired that are as clearly devoted to Man^God 
relatiwis, thoug^i a century or so ^go ftiis situa- 
tion was reversed.- Fewest books of all relater 
Nature to God, thou's^ this may be the strongest 
single affinity in the minds of men. Hidden heriV 
are the themes of hierarchy, propriety, and 
status. ' > / 

Margaret Mead told our^group that 
differences between peoples of the World are 
never qi^alitative; they are only quantitative. 



This is very true of ideas of nature. All peoples* 
of the world have them, and have had them as 
far back as ^ve can find records. For certain- 
peoples at certain times, nature has been a ma- 
jor esthetic &nd emotional resQurce, under one 
.name or ^another. For even longer ^periods this 
esthetic value has been hard to fimd. Right now 
' the^value is in the ascendant, and this. paper is 
an attempt to tike a good look at it. 
^ Enthusiasm for the values to be f ognd in ' 
nature underlies the. existence of this sym- 
posium. The fact of contemporaneity will be dis- 
cussed later; the enthusiasm amowg intellec- 
tuals I attribute to the discovery by disciplined 
minds of new. areas for -release aiid exploration. 
JuBt as the anthroinofigists discovered Freud 30 
years, ago, now physicists, lawyers, and others ' 
with rigorously trained mindsT are discovering 
the beauties of- nature^ as seen through romantic 
poetry, apd finding transcendental uses of. the 
flotion of ecolo^r. Thi^ anthropologists used 
their broadened perspecthres to deepen their un- 
derstandings of p^ople;-th€y incorporated jtheir 
new tools into their major undertaking. All too 
few of' the recent ctHJYerts to tjie beauties of ' 
nature have int^nalized their new asset into a 
strengthened ability to get on with their jobs. 
These enthusiasts haVe called ^to us all to jump 
in and enjoy the water; .they have not yet emerg- 
ed from the experience,' refreshed and ready to 



proceed. Wordswortji did not stop in midstream. 
Neither dfd Emerson, nor thoreau. 

We can look' for, ideas of nature back through 
time, and afound the worldyBrian Sutton-/ 
Smith has told us that children's play in the con- 
temporary world, differs in character with 
latitude; that play in the tropics is consistently 
different" frohi play in the temperate zones. I 
have found similarly a profound difference in 
attitude toward nature (as^ we usually define the 
term) between the tropics and the homelands of 
/ peoples who originated in northern temperate 
( zones (this iholudes, of course, all lands in the 
\ southern temperate zone; all are controlled by 
Europeans). < > • 

I find attitudes toward nature in Buddhist, 
Taoist, and Hindu cultures as.sociated with 
those of the tropical ^ind North-South a far 
more useful dichotomy ^o explain such cultural 
differences than East- Wtet/ With the exception 
of a few residual arboreta and preserves left* 
ovePlfrom the days of colonialism, there are no 
evidences' of concern wit It nature in South Asia, 
North-or Central Africa, Indonesia, or Oceania. 



NATURE IN THE WESTERN 
• ^ TRADITjON ^ 

Nature is » matter of concern throughout our 
•Western tradition. Nature appears also in the 
parallel tradition of Eastern Asia, bittjh lesser 
importance ^there I relate to the par^JPi lessw- 
tradition the individual. ^ , . 

Among the'oldest uses of natural symbols are 
theliotions of the tree, and of open space. Both 
' of these are important in the GilgS?t^h Epic of 
the Seventh Century B.C. (Heidel lOm a tale of 
intensely hum^n, problems. Events and 
situations, from this epic turn up in the 
Hebrews' Pentateuch of some centuries later. 
• In the O^d Testament generally the worl^- 
view i^esents a triad of Man, God, and Nature 
distorted severely in fa\dt bf God. The triangle 
is long and thin; God is by far the most Impor- 
tant vector. Natural environment enters as, 
harsh wilderness, punctuate^, b^'oases and by 
the agricultural virtues of the Promised Land. 
The early Hebrews led a har»h life; their sur- 
vival depended upon their ability to wring 
sustenance from a comparitively'barreh land, 
and to defend themseWes from hostit© 
nei^bors. From the Hebrews we inherit their 



concept of the individual, derived in part from 
their contact with the Egyptians of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty, and their concept of Kfe under law, 
^derived in part from their contacts with the 
Babyloniahs. From; ttiose days to^ thia day. 
Western concepts of nature have been indissolu- . 
ble from \ Western concepts of individual 
autonomy. 

The Hebrews gave little thought to their en- 
vironment as such^ but they were very c^Cern- 
ed about pollution. HereWfVe how an idea may 
seem to relate'to one thing, for in^nce nature, 
but that nOn examination it relates far more 
powerfully to something else. Mary Douyglas 
(1966) tells'us that the dietary laws had nothing ^ 
to do with sanitation or with public, health, but 
everything to do witji the Hebrew concern with 
order; with keeping everything in its prog/gr 
place, according to the laws of God. 

The Greeks saw things more cheerfully. They 
were relaxed enough to enjoy beauty, to talk 
about' it, and to find it in natural situations. 
They' enjoyed high places. As M^erranean 
traders, the/Greeks were very affected by the 
wopld's urbanization crisis' of the fifth century 
B.C. (McNeill 1963). Local folk societies were 
thrown together into larger comities. ^P^oples 
came in^o contact with peoples. Urban centers 
grew. New ways of life, new ethical systems, 
and new religions were called for. Greek:writers 
of the day mentioned problems of exhaustible 
resources, of soil erosion, of the virtues of coun- 
try life and the evils of city life. Greeks wrote of 
•the general decline ofVfairs from a wonderful 
Golden Age of the recent past. (GJ^ac^n 1967). 
In J5^t, the Greeks, 25 centuries ago touched 
every basic theme of the environfnental mov^ 
ment of our.time. * - * / 

^The Greeks did more: they celebrated beauty 
in natur'eT 'Hiey wrote pastoral poetry. Tb^y 
'struggled with pragmatic explanations-of reali- 
ty as they saw it; they laid the basis for em- 
pirical science. Their travelers' repoi-ts^ enabled 
their geographers to come^up with environmen- 
tal explanations of cultural differences, a notion 
that bobs up again in Montesquieu (1966) and in 
certain odd corners of American social science 
(Klausner 1971). ^ 

Mainland wars have destroyed most-pf the 
•^East Asian record for these early^^e^.^ there 
are tradition^ , many substantiated by rec^t, 
archeological (figs; but the major vector isT^^ 
durable bronzes that bring us evidence of Asi^^' 



interest in animals in art (Reischauer and Fair- 
bank 1960; Bunker, Chatvnn, andFarkasfi^Mr 
The Romans are remembered for having con- 
structed a -political organization so powerful 
that its effec.ts last to this day/Only the contem- 
porary Han Empire^ of China has so affected 
subsequent history. Neither -of these power 
. groups showed much official interest in esthetic 
values, in nature or in anything else. ]n the East 
Asian tradition, culture flowered only in periocjs 
of dynastic decline. This is evident in China and 
in Japan. The great landscape traditions of 
Chinese paintings were refated to the periods 
between effective tyrannies, when Taoist and 
Buddhist elements of the culture were allowed 
to surface. 

Central Asian^^^sturbarices and the 
associated population movements led to the dis- 
solutiomof the^oman Ein^ire in the first cen- 
turies of the Christian era, but the .imperial 
' Church did its best to hold things together. It 
did very well indeed, for a- milleni^m. The 
jealous God of , the Hebrews was represented by 
the jealous hierarchy 0/ the Church devoted to 
His son, in the j^rlous times of the Twiddle Ages. 
Worship in no;ie but the approved manner was 
permisStble. St. Anselem in the 12th century 
"rat^a it dangerous to sit J/! a garden where 
there are roses to satisfy the senses ©f sight and 
smell, and songs that stories to please the ears." 
(Clark 1956) ^ 

f here were leaks in the capsule^ithin which 
the Roihan church attempted to confine all 
thought. . • 

One leak was the folk tradition Of peoples long 
*since conijuered by Roman legions, living on un- 
der the intellectual domination of the Roman 
"church. People had a feeling for living things; 
they sought ways of expressing this in their 
lives. Artists sought to express these fediggs 
within the strict constraints of the iconography 
of Cl^urch art. An analogy was the persistence 
of folksong, ajid its insertion into the entr'actes 
of medieval morality plays^ the major text 
always sung in the classical meterlesa arganum 
of sacerdotal music. This pressure is seen in the 
stories o!f Saint. Francis of Assisi (Armstrong 
1973), and the insertion of landscape into the 
backgrounds of paintings of the Madonna. Little 
leaves and even domestic aniif als appear in the 
.carved stones of the later cathedrals, particular- 
ly too far uiTfor easy inspection by episcopal 
authorities. 



, Another leak was the bif luence of Persfan art- 
emphasizing the g^den as"l^ature made safe 
and beautiful for man. This came to Europe 
through the commercial contacts * with the 
Islamic world faciHtkted by the> Crusades, atfQ' 
throilgh Jews who accompanied the-Moors t(f^ 
IbeHa, and who independently established < 
trading posts up the Danube and down the 
Rhine. * ^ , " 

Finally, and perhaps least explored by 
scholars, w^ the cdntribution of the fearsome 
Norsemen who ravaged Northern Europe till"-^ 
blocked in the ninth century. These invaders 
promptly turned from raiding to trading; Their ' 
/^ea of impact is today's Trotest^^^^gp^L 
Rosalie and Murray Wax (i ^^5;) telJBIirt^^ 
Vikings were ever ctirious about things of the ' 
natural world. These they never .confused with 
mysticism. The Vikings ne>er knew feudalism, . 
and accepted Christianity only very late, and ^ 
then on their own terms. / ^ 

<rThe Roman Church provided Its com- 
vQijunicants with m^ny essentials of a happy life. 
Among these were an understanding of one's - 
personal place in the order of things. Living and ' 
non;rliving things of the perceived environment , \ 
\yere seen, to be in arf ordef essentially suppor- ' ^ » 
tive. God may have been terrible and distant as ' 
He* was for the Hebrews, but He had many ^ 
delegates on earth to provide solace and 
guidance. * ^ . ' 

^ The Reformation ip Northern. Europe ripped " 
away m^ny emotional supports; some' of the 
ef^ts became s^pavent only years later. lii 
England, dissatisfaction with Christianity led to 
the worship of nature, (Clark 1969). Nature* 
^one can never be functional as a religion, ' \ 
however, since it con|wns no^ethical system. In 
Germany Goethe >rote in 1815, *<The ' 
Protestants feel a void; they want to create a 
new mystk\STh.''^(Schenk' 1369) . ' • 

In the England of this time have 
Wordsworth writing poetry;. Constable paintings • 
Goethe studied botany- made excellent drawings 
of his specimens, ^wrote his great essay * 
'"Nature", and poetry besides. The Age of 
Romanticism was largely one o{jl search for, 
new meanings. The Industrial Re^voltition was 
upsetting many settled relationships, 
nature became a redi^vered recourse. All this 
had h^pened before, and would happen again. ' * 




NATURE JN AMERICA 

Carly settlers )n Massachusetts Bay Colony 
pr^ticed an Old Testament Christianity in 
1 was retributive, Manvile, and Nature 
wilderness. Perry-Miller (1967) has 
the scene. Preservatioiv of nature, so 
in New England «Sw, then implied 
ig in his proper ' social place each 
^f the community. 

derating forces of a cash economy, es- 
cape to the frontier, and the Enlightenment- 
however qne wishes to rank them-made possible 
a Hellenic approach to nature in the 18jth cen- 
tury. This is first visible among the*aristocracies 
of Philadelphia and of northern Virginia. 

The Bartrams established their arboretum on 
the Scftnylkill (Cniikshank 19S11 Benjamin 
Franklin established, the American 
Philosophical Society. Thomas Jefferson, con- 
ducted experiments on his farm. All such 
leaders were in constant touch with jheir 
fellows in England and on the Continent. When 
'Audubon had some prints ready for sale of his 
paintitigs of Americaif birds and animals, he 
trjM first in England, as the better market 
America shkred with the Hebrews one 
• natural feature that was important in the 
myth* that help shi^v character: the frontier, 
The^ American ^ansmontan* West— largely 
considered desert— seemed just as forbidding as 
the*wilderness of Paran or Zin. For'Americins' 
as for foUower^of the patriarchs, this, 
wilderness was at^hallenge to brave men. 

Henry Nash^mith (1970) has told us of the 
. tremendous importance in 'American literature 
of the Leatherstockiog theme: the proud, lonely, 
self-reliant hunter who strides through the 
forest and out upon the plains. Smith tells u^ 
also of the psychological context: of Cooper'^ 
oedipal conflicts, and of his search for a role that 
^ould be at once manly and nonconflicting with 
his father. The ghost of Leatherstocking 
marches through Western stories, cowboy tales, 
cope-and-robbers picaresque adventures, down 
to dime novels and TV serials. This natural set- 
.ting is less important £han the character 
development that takes place within it. Leo 
Marx (196k) brings the story down to recent 
times. ' 

The effect of unfenced pace on American 
character ♦was not. lost on Thomas JEefferson, 
who wrote (1955j 'Those who labor in the earth 



are the chosen people of God, if ever he had a' 
chos^en people, whose breasts he had made his 
peculiar deposit fop substantial j^nd genuine vir- 
tue.** A Hebraic analogy again, but an estimate 
of their worth gladly accepted by American 
farmrers ever 'since, and uSed to justify 
astonishing Federal solicitude for agrarian 
welfare. 

The economic status of farmers in^Ajiierican ' 
society peaked with the Civil War. It was 
thereafter eroded by economic changes that 
followed industrialization and, less evidently, by ^ 
the mechanization of .the world's merchant 
marine. •As steam replaced sail, t^ustraiian 
wheat could reach Europe, a^ Egyptian cotton 
could |each Liverpool, all more rg^ily than 
before. American farmers found un^pectfed/- 
allies in their discontent in the silver miners of, 
the Mountain States; their prices were dropping 

. too. Prices niust move 'freely in terms of laissez- 
faire economic doctrine, but when incomes are 
affected to the degree that status is shaken, then 
political repercussions occur.-^Such was the 
background of the Populist party late in the 
19th century (Hofstadter 1955). 

The same rapid industrilization^of America 
upset the stability of social order in the older 
East. First, the* basically merchant and 
professional-oriented aristocracy was thrust"" 
aside by the new wealth and power of the 
manufacturers. These in turn were pressed by 
the financiers and operators of the end of the 
19th century, fiach elite clung to the symbols of 
its status, and each rising class sought to claim ' 
these symbols for its own. A bellwether of 
status was an association with the land: aa es- 
tate, a farm. Here an aristocrat challenged could 
repair to sulk— as Jefferson did when out of 
power— and to complain about the bad manners 
and the worse ethics of those who jvad tatken his 
place. Cate in the century, '^some ruffled 
aristocrats even flirted with the idea^of an 
alliance with the radical farmers— since they, 
also were attached to '^'the land" (Hofstcutter 
1955, 1965). Mugwumps, they came to be called. 
In the process of asserting their interests, these 
persons first articulated the esthetic values in 
natural environment^ for their fellow 
Americans. * v 

Hays (1959) ha^ told us of the earlv history^ 

•the conservation movement. The ternFwas in- 
vented by hydrolpgic ^gineers between the 
Rockies and the Sierras, concerned over the in- 
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. ' applicability to these dry areas of the settlement 
limits of the Homestead Act of 1862. These 
technicfans formed ^n"^ early alliance with 
Eastern citizens concerned over preservation of 
' . natural beauty. Suoh a topic has always been 
dangerous in our achievement-oriented society. 
Prom the stArt, American niture-lovers have 

• sought technical cover for their goals. This they . 
^ found first from the water engineers. 

Within a range of a decade or so were founded 
the Sierra Club, the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, and the Federation of Garden Clubs. Arbor 
day was instituted. Women's clubs, and the 
Daughters of xhe American Revolution, joined 
in the cause. A young scion of an eastern 

• merchant family traveled to Europe to study 
scientific forestry. His name was Gifford Pinchot. 

The alliance of technicians and esthetes could 
not long hold together. The split usually is dated 
back to the Hetch-Hetchy Controversy in 
California, which rent the friendship of John 
V^uir and Gifford Pinchot. For Muir the preser- 
vation of natural beauty was paramount; for 
Pinchot, more mundane uses of natural 
resources were to be included in any calculation 
of total public interest. 

The proclivity to hide esthetic sensitivity in 
practical, if not scientistic, arguments has 
appeared recently in the arguments set forth by 
the Sierra Club against Forest Service policies 
on clearcutting. ' ^ 

Recourse to nature has been with us as an es- 
tablished value since the late 19th centui^. Its 
spokesmen have been the traditional groups-the 
Audubon Society, the American Forestry 
Association, the Sierra Club, the Wilderness 
Society. At least twice, in the years since, thWe 
have been upsurges of interest in this area of 
feeling. Each was associated with a period of 
social stress, each spawned itls organizations, a 
few of which continue. 

During Ihe New Deal the United States faced 
unpreceiJmted human problems, among them 
widespread rural distress. By a shift of 
emphasis perhaps facililtated by his own 
country-gentleman status. Franklin Roosevelt - 
was able to transfer much of the attention from 
rural people to the land they struggled to live on. 
The Soil Conservation Service, the revitalized ' 
programs in .the national forests and parks- 
underscorefklby the mission of the Civilian 
Conserva^on Corps— caught public imagination 
far less for what they did for^jeople, than for 



what they did for "the land'\ Thjs could have 
,been one of Franklin Roosevelt's greatest 
strokes of political skill—but I suspect th at it 
' was never intentional. Roy Stryker, Dorpfflla 

- .LangefPare Lorentz, and Russell Lord Jiave left 
beautiful documents of those years. They spread 
upon the national press many photographs of 

' reclaimed strip-cropped land. The pictures and 
their asociations have lasted much longer than 

- did strip-cropping itself. \ 

The 10 years through which this country has 
just lived have been remarkable for evidences of 
concern over "environment". Tlie period has 
been remarkable for twio reasons: first, for the 
marked revival of interest in the esthetic values 
of nature, and second, for the absence ogiard 
data to justify the claims of environmental 
degradation which have overlain the esthetic 
consciousness. The major thrust of policy urged 
upon us by the environmentalists has been, it 
seems to me, to halt change. We have been asked 
to preserve— in the name of "ecology"> or 
history, or pollution— almost anything outside a 
city's limits and ^ome things within. 

These 10 years have been marked by unusual- 
ly rapid social change. The Voting Rights Act of 
1965 set off a major reconsider aton of the status 
of American Negroes; they became ''Blacks", 
and proud of it. Change in the status of bjucks 
threatened members of many other ethnic 
minorities. Across the land economic prosperity 
claims 'that had never before been actuated: en-., 
try to resort areas, expensive restaurants, sub- 
urbs, jobs, fo'reign- vacation spots. The 'en- 
vironmental movement, I submit, was In large 
pal-t a reaction of the upper middle clas^to these 
social granges. As it subsides, I expect thaTiB 
lefading supporters will shift their alle^ance to 
conservative political organizations. 

The Greeks^odnd words for it 25 centuries 
ago. The p'attern seems to be the same 
throughout the world of Northern cultures: per- 
sonalities under stress find solace in natural 
phenomena. 

• If this hypothesis is valid, I suggest that we 
refine the tonic and niake it availabfe/through 
our schoolsAn(k>€her public in^stitutioife to all of 
our citizens. If nature is good, itymust offer 
something to all. ) 
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"Could it be that we adults are imposing^ur tastes and 
preferences on chifdren, claiming that they need nature, 
trees, grass, flowers and 6ther living thin^ when in 
fact it is we who want them?" - Briavel Holcomb 
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The Perception of Natural vs. Built Environments 
By Young Children. " ^ 
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Development cmd Geography^ Rutgers, The State University^ df' 
New Jersey. ^ ^ > ^ 



ABSTRACT This paper questions the assumption that young ' 
children need exposure to natural environments for healthy psy- 
chological development. Preliminary investigation of the en- / 
viiy)nmental perceptions of 4-year-olds suggests that the distinc- 

' tion, between natural and man-made milieux is in'significant to 
preschoolers, and that they find both kinds of environm.ents 
similarly fascinating^ Both offer rich potential for collecting 

^ treasures— an important -preschool criterion of environmental 
satisfaction. The behavioral environments of parent and child are 
markedly diff^ent in the same physical setting. 



IT IS COMMONLY assumed that children The purpose of this paper is to question 
need nature in their environments for healthy whether natural settings are in fact so 
gro^h and development. In cities^^J^iere non- necessary to^ypung children, and to further ex- 
human nature is diminishinflr it. m nrMiiimpH n1 



human nature is diminishing, it is presumed 
crucial to preserve those pieces of nature which, 
have sarvived the ravages of urbanization, and 
to reinject nature where feasible. This is not 
a new idea. That natural envirdnments are im- 
portant to healthy psyches has lopg been as- 
serted, and it has been advanced with new vigol- 
since "ecology" became popular. Detwyler ^states 
that "only two kmds of landscape are fully 
satisfying. One is primeval nature undisturbed 
by man. . ." (Detwyler 1970:696). Hart suggests 
that natural settings (earth banks, ^streams, 
woodlandMest provide the manipulable' en- 
vironment/ which Pi^t demonstrated was 
essential for the development of human intelli; 



plore t^ie. environmental perjtieptions, 
preferences and .needs of preschool children. 
Could it be that we adults a^ imposing' our 
tastes and preferences on children, claiming 
that they need hature, trees, grass, flowers and 
other living things when in fact it is we who 
want them? While ^ there is certainly nothing 
harmful, and probably some benefit, in exposing 
urban preschoolers to "doses" of natur^ they 
may need them less than adults* do. Among my 
belief^ is that it is quite possible for the urban^ 
child of lower Manhattan, of Chicago's East 
Side, Boston's West End, or even the South 
Bronx, to grow into a fully functioning, happy 
.human without exposure toprimeval, or even to 



caociiLioi lui Lne ucveiupmeni pi numan inieui ^ l iuman witnoi 
gence (Hart 1978% 1973b). Cobb goes furthertiamed nature 

in asserting that the genesis of human genius A subsidiary, thesis of thi^ paper is that the 

distinction between natural and man-made en- 
vironments is unimportant to young j^hrldren^. 
Categorizing landscape elem)ents.by the degree 
of human involvement in their formation is a* 
skill perhaps most finely developed by North 
Americans. I suggest that, the ability ' to 
dichotomize environments oi^ this basis is learn- 



requires exposure to natural milieux: 

The explo'ation includes tracing the relationship of 
this early psychophysical force An human develop- 
'^ment to those unpoinmon forms of genius which con- 
stitute the high poiijt of achievement in human 
growth 'potential, with roots, as I believe, in the 
child's perceptual relations with the natural world. 
(Cobb 1959:537). 



ed, rather than innate. Oiher cultures, especial- 
ly those less technologically sophisticated, con- 
ceive of huinans as part of, rather than apart 
from, nature. It can be argued that this outlook 
produces ' a higher degree of environmental 
'responsibility and that to teaclf children to 
make fine distinctions on the basis of human in- 
volvement in creation is not particularly func- , 
tional or even logical. No longer is there any 
part of the surface of spaceship earth that 
remains unaltered by human agency. Even the 
d^ep oceans and ice caps have higher concen- 
trations of DDT than they did at the b^inning 
of the century. Every environment we inhabit 
is, to a greater or lesser degree, "man-made.** 
Yet contemporary American culture (apd this 
symposium is no exception) imbues its young 
with the ethic of nature as virtue. Whether 
nature is seen as the manifestation of God's 
order, or nurturing the virtuous yeomgin »^f 
Jeffersonian tradition, occasional lapses into 
mountain and wilderness paranoia are abberant 
in the longer tradition. Continued acceptance of 
nature as a (or the) source of good entails con- 
tradictions and ambivalence for the member of 
an urbanized society. What chance does one 
have of bei^g virtuous while inhabiting the im- 
moral urb? 

The evidence presented here is far from con- 
clusive. This paper is polemical*and anecdotal, 
rather than objective, and the methods are exT 
ploratory. Thougti trained Is a geographer, I 
chose to investigate these questions mainly as 
the mother of., a 4-year-old daughter. The 
research was carried out at a nursery school in 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, arfold, crumbling 
city Vinged by moge affluent suburbs. The 
children at the school come from both settings, 
but cannot be said to be representative of either 
since a high proportion of them are from 
geographically mobile families associated with 
Rutgers University. . . 

The specific questions under investigation 
were: ' • , 

' 1. To what extent do 4-year-(Ais distinguish 
between natural an^dl ir^an-made 
pheitomena? \ \ 

2. What qualities of natural environments 
, (specifically woodlands) appear to young 

urban children? Are they found, or'^an 
they be replicated, in urban settings? 

3. How does ^ the behavioral environment 8f 
the 4-year-old differ from that of her 



Smother in identicaf urban places? 
To investigate whether 4-year-olds can and do 
make distinctions between natural and human- " 
landscapes, 15 children were presented in- 
dividually with collections of photographs culled 
from periodicals, and asked to "put different 
pictures in different piles.''' Children at this age 
already know the concept of cfessification. They 
' have learned .to put blocks into categories based 
on size, shape, color, and other variables. This 
learning is reinforced by numerous gameg that 
require the 'child to select the odd item in a 
series. 

The picture set consisted of four scenes that 
were predominantly "natural", with woods and 
mountains (care was taken to exclude bodies of 
water, which have been shown to be consistently 
appealing), and four that were urban. The pic* 
tures were not, however, of uniform size, and on 
the first test 12 out of 15 children categorized , 
the pictures by size! The following week a new 
set, in which all the pictures were the same size, 
was presented. All the pictures showed distant 
scenes with no people in the foreground. Now 
the children had difficulty deciding on a^ 
criterion for classification. When asked to make 
two pil*, some children asked which should go 
in each, othjers simply dealt the pictures into 
two equal piles like ^ards. when asked^y the 
pictures in one pile were different frm\ those in 
the other, the children replied "they just are," or 
"they are in different piles." Four children 
divided the pictures by general preference, so 
that the scenes they like best went into one pile, 
and those they liked least into tfie other. Their 
preferences, however, were not related to the 

'degree of nature represented. Weather seemed*a 
.possible variable. For none of the 15 children did 
natural vs. manmade seem a significant 
criterion for categorization. 

To further explore the children's understan- 
ding, I asked them whether they thought people 
had made 'some of the items shown in the pic- 
tures. "Did people make this building, that 
mountain, this tree. . .?" Although the 
teleological questions thus aroused proved dif- 
ficult to respond to (if people didn't make that 
mountain, who did?), the children were quite 
sure they knew what people made. People make, 
buildings, vehicles, roads, and Vesuvius. They 
do not make plants, animals, or asymetrical 

♦mountains. Neither do they mffce lawns or city- 
trees, both of which just grow. It seems that 
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young children are able to distinguish between natural settings? Are afjy found exclusively in 
inorganic^and organic more easily than between nature, or can all the qualities of natural en- 

n'atural and mai^-made, and that the first dis- vironments be replicated in built environments? 
.tinction is more significant to them. The 4-year- Previous research in this field has siiggested 

old can easily distinguish a plastic from a real that the quintessential qualities of, for example, 

daffodil, but not a wild from a cultivated one. natural woodlands, J:hat are appreciated by 

The croci which the children planted' in the humans are changeability, .seasonality, 

school yard are just as ^natural to them as the 'spaciousness, unpredictability, secrecy and 

alpine gentian. mystery, manipulability, irregularity, and 

As a preliminary exploration of 4-year-olds variety. To tHSse I would add one particularly 

environmental preferences, I "interviewed" 13 vital to 4-year-olds— coUectabilify. The woods 

childr«> recording their answers on separate are a storehouse of treasure. A half-hour walk 

sheets and providing each .with a Xerox copy, through the woods near holne with two 4-y§ar- 

(The desire for a literary record of oneself for. olds yielded a rich trove of flowers, goose gra^s^ 

posterity seems to start at an early age). Each for sticking to each other, le^ umbrellas, 

child )vas asked to name and describe his or her dandelion clocks, a feather, a caterpillar, moss . 

favorite places. Home and school ranked high on for Japanese gardens, and various other items, 

all lists. Almost all places mentioned were But a similar walk along city streets produced a 

specific (Johnson Park, my Granny's house) fascinating collection of lollipop sticks, silver 

rather than generic (parks, train stations), and paper, a plastic bubble wand, several tickets, a 

were small in scale^ (the swings and slides) piece of tile mosaic, metal scraps, and so forth, 

rather than large (New York City). Almost all Once parental instincts against collecting "dir; 

were designed, 'or man-made places. Even the ty" itgms from streets, gutters and vacant lots 

beach, which was mentioned twice, appealed are repressed, urban and sylvan treasure troves 

because of its proximity to carnivals and ice are fully equal in quantity, variety, and value at 

dream. The topophilic tendencies of young 4-year-old exchange rates.' 
childen seem strongly influenced by Similarly, most of the desirable qualities of 

associations with pleasurable activities and the woods can be foqnd^also in urban settings, 

friendly people. Aesthetic considerations are The city has its'seasons. Its coloration, decora- 

4istinctly secoriHary. f tioji, and temperature, its sonic and activity 

The 4-year-old's environmental preferences levels; change with the months, just as the 

are obviously constrained by his limited ex- ^yoods.do. One can argue thafthere is as much 

I)erience. The urban child's activity space is or more variety in color, shape, texture, light, 

restricted, and limited mainly to designed en- and sound in a square mile of urban land as 

viiwnments. His brief experience of less tamed there is in an eq;ial area of woodljand. The 

nature is carefully monitored by cautious manipulability of natural areas, of earthworks, 

parents ("don't go to6 near the edge; don't fall in; water, op^ lots and mud, is replicated in urban 

watch for ticks..."). The young child has more settings by.young children who dig in sand box- • 

freedom of choice in activity and behavior in a es, tinker with gum-ball machines, trace letters 

setting designed for safety than in "natural" in the dust, make wet footprittta,* jump in 

places. For the urban child, the designed en-, puddles and avoid assassinating fairies *by 

vironment is also more familiar, more secure, negotiating cracks in the sidewalk. Does the city 

and less, threatening. While^Clay is undoubtedly offer the young child a mijieu that is 'gny less 

correct that the places we, as adults, remember mysterious, secretive, unpredictable? or awe- 

from our childhoods with the greatest kf faction inspiring than ijature? 
2Bfe thos6 natural places of grass, rocks, wate? Fiske and Maddi concluded from their in- 

and trees, w^ are perhaps remembering fron^ vestigations of experiential yariety that "the 

our middle childhoods when our needs for more variable of two early environments 

adventure, privacy, and environmental produces an adult organism that is perceptually 

manipulability are less we^ met in designed and behaviorally more alert, flexible, and able to ^ 

milieux (Clay 195Z-8). " cope with change." (1961). P^arr u&ed this inter- 

' What are, io fact, the envh^onmental needs of pretation to deplore what he regards as the in- 

'the 4-year-old? Which of these provided in creasing monotony of modern architecture. "As 
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we make our cities more and mor^ uniform by 
design and regulation, we rob exploration of its 
, rewards, till we force^the young to seek the 

, stimulus of, the unexpected \t\ their own un- 
predictable behavior, rather:*' 'thaif in a too- 
predictable milieu." (Parf l9&5)r "fhus he 
' suggests a causal relationship between modern 
architecture and juvenile delinquency. 

Although it is debatable whether the city is so 
visually monotonous, for the young child the* 
city streets offer many stimulations. There are 
variations in surface materials (paving stones, 

' grates, dirt, cobbles), there is street furniture 
(hydrants, mail .boxes, benches, litter b^askets) to 
explore, store windows to be enticed by, people 
and dogs to evaluate, nooks and crannies to hide 
in, air vents to feel, steps and railings to climb, 
signs to read, and so forth. The 4-year-old, with 

' fewer social constraints on her behavior, can ex- 
plore, ttare, pny, and satisfy curiosity more easi- 
ly than aii older child or an adult. The vantage 

'point of the child, whose eyes are 2 feet closer to 
the ground than the adults', ^offers quite 
different pei-spectives. The foreground captures 

^nore attention .than the middle distance. Not 
only does the child perceive the street different- 
ly, but her evaluation of its potentials differs 
from that of her mother. Ag;e is a significant 
variable in urban resource evaluation! — 
This paper proposes that exposure to natural 
environments may be less necessary, at least to 
young children, than has previously been believ- 



ed. To the preschool child the distinction 
^ between natursil and man-made environments is 
unimportant. Althpugh an infusion of nature 
into cities is pleasant and provides further 
"stimulation, the human-designed jind built 
habitat probably provides sufficient stimula- 
tion, variation^ and excitement for the young 
child. As a data" bank of culture, the built en* 
vironment communicates to the young inhabi- 
tant the values, customs, and heritage of stjcie- 
ty. In the United States the contradiction 
between an ethos which values untamed^nature 
and the visible concrete evidence of human 
m/nipulation of nature sends ambivalent • 
messages to child and adult alike. \ 
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"To me, the typical urban child has little to look forward 
to. The parks, the museums, the libraries are hot, he 
knows, for him" - Lois Mark Stalvey 
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The Urban Child: 
GettingT Ready for Failure 



6y,L0ISMARK STALVEY, Writer, Philadelphia, Petmylvdnia. 
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ABSTRA CT, This paper is the result of my personal experiences in 
Philadelphia's ^predominantly blaclc public schools, both as a white 
par^t of three childreaand as a volunteer teacher.It mentions4he 
benefits to our white middlercfass children'S^oml^^ 12 years in 
these schools, but also describes the far-different treatment of 
their black classmates— much of which is unsuspected by 
educators who couW make necessary changes. This paper suggests 
a solution that could be implemeted in a matter dfmonths witli lit- 
tle effort and no financial cost. ^ 



\ 



[Y GREATEST CONCERN about the en- 
vironment of the urban child is that adults 
who eould. improve this environment are kept 
. from knowing the urban child who needs change 
most. It was only through a series of accidents 
that I learned that the majority 'of urban 
children are not like my white middle-class 
WASP ;kids, but are children who see and are 
seen in an unconsciously dlpferent way. 
My expertise is simply that of a mother wHo 
|| for the last 13 years has raisefrthj^e c^ldren in 
the urban environment of Philadelphia's^ 
, predominantly black public schools. My hus* 
band and I moved from an all-WASP Omaha 
suburb in 1962 because we/felt our cliildren^ 
would be handicapped in the suburban environ- 
ment. We believed they should be getting ready 
^ to Jive in a multiethnic, multiclass world V/hen * 
. " :^e. chose, an integrated neighborhood in 
Philadelphia, we had no irfea that the schools 
would- gradually turn blacTc around our 
children-~that indeed our oldest son would 
eventually J>e the anly white boy in his^classes in 
a 4,000^tudent senior hi^ school. Had we 
known of the crises we would" have to face, and^ 
of 6ur own fears and unconscious racism that 
We would be forced to confi*t^pt, I wonder if we" 
would have proceeded.' In the end, our children 
(and their parents) benefited greatly, but I w^ 
■ not attempt to describe the step^-stepprpcesil 
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Anyone interested in these detaite can find them 
wn my books, TheEdupation qfa WASP (StcUvey 

• 7972^' and Getting Ready - The EdtuMim of 
aWhite Family in Inner-City Schools (Stalvey 

. 1975), 

More pertinent to the subject of* this sym- 
posium is* what I learned abdttfmy children's 
classmate and friends and of^he environment 
in whikb they 'must Uy^. In the interest of brevj- 
^ ty, I will try^^trgivgyou an accurate composite 
picture. If the i)icture seems too shocking to be 
true, again; I must refer you for documentatioH 
.to the details in Getting Ready. . \ 

Ouf composite child (whom I will cail George) 
is far different frpm my own children. To my 
children, the urKan environment does indeed 
mean parks, museums, ahd histrical sites; it 
' means also thfe respect of their public school 
teachers and administrators. It is for a'small 
number of .children likfi, mine that urban in- 
stitutions seem ttTbe created and operated. It is 

• black; children like Geom, however,* who con- 
stitute 62 percent of Philadelphia's public school 
population. He lives app^o5^ately 6 blocks 
iaway and attends the same school in the same 
classes jjyth the same'teachers as my cMldren, 
yet George lives in a world it took me 6 years to 
understand! ^ 

V. George MS about 14 years old. Bis parents 
probably graduated from a high school, but, as, 



fled., To George, 
id codaroacheshis 
frge does not go to 
^as killed in one by 



we shall see, a high school diploma in many ur- 
ban schools i^'mcxut as useful and genuine as 
counterfeit ^noney. George's mother must work, 
either to supplement her husband's income or 
"because jier husband is dead, has deserted, or is 
ill. She may also be working to help pay for a 
house in a "better" neighborhood with a "better" 
school than the last three ^hools that quickly 

' decayed when white famili 
"nature" consists of the rats 
family fights constantly. Ge( 
city parks; his olderibrother 
a rival gang. 
; And so George dLoes^ go out often, certainly 

" » not to hear music groups at Philadelphia's Spec- 
trum. There are many other places George can- 
not go if they are on the "turf of a gaog not of. 
his own neighborhood. George is not a gang 
. ipember" himself'^ He would like to join one for 
his own protection, tut his mother has pleaded 
withlPiim not to become involved. is trying to 
^keep his promise in spite of the constant 
recruiting threats and blandishments of his 
local gang. George has Mttle choice but to stay^n 
the hoW and watch television. George cannot 
read. 

I got to know' over a doze^ chiWren like 
George when I was a volunteer teacher for a so- 
called .Disciplinary Problem Class of 8th- 
graders in the school my own Children attended. 
We held discussions on everything from sex to 
black history. By the entj of the year, I found 
that these children who had been labeled "bad" 
were, with me, friendly, cooperative, and quipk- 
witted. One child had taught himself several 
foreign languages by practising' with 

^n6ighj)orhood merchants; another could do com- 
plex math problems in his head. Two weeks 
before "mv" class was to graduate along with 
our son, I^iscovered a secret the^ had skillfully 
kept )pMden from rile. Most of these children 
were being graduated from our elementary 
school unabKjto read. They were going into our 
enormous (4000-student) high school with no 
possibility at all for further education. 
It was my 13-year old son who answered my 
' rhetorical questiop, **H©w can these kids go 
through the same classes witR most of the same 
teachers as^you and not be taught to read?" 
Spike, who had been in thdse classes when no 
supervisor, researcher, or other aSult except the 
teacher was present, explained in detail why 

' children like George could n6t read. Spikfe spoke 



as an in^der; he had looked and listened for 8 
years. He had watched the teachers ignore cer- 
tain children or make fun of them if they tried 
to participate m class discussions; he had notic- 
ed which children were sent to heljJ' the 
janitor— nfit the wliite, light, bright children, 
but the kids who were slow. "Some of thos^ 
kids". Spike siid, "were never in class long 
enough to learn anything!" Spike reported that 
ifiieiaJKcd in class, he was gently rej)rimanded, 
but if a lower-income black child talked, he was 
seny to spend the day on the detention benchl. 

My aon note^also that^o one ever repeated a 
grade, "gy^ the really dumb kkls were just 
passe^abng to the next^ grade", he tqld m6. 

I learned to become an outraged cynic about 
special programs for so-called "deprived'^ 
chil(frjen. When teachers were asked to select 
c>}raren for a well-funded, well-designed 
iirogram to encourage reading,^ ih.y children and 
the children of the black professional^ were 
chosen. When a state te'achers' cojWge invited 
"deprived" children for a weekend^n^campus so 
that tKe students could get to knowtJ^eir future 
upils, again c^ly the middle-class chifdren 
were sent. Our children quickly learned tp say 
no to special projects, hoping their places would 
be given to children who needed the benefits 
more. • 

Our -school did offer one advantage<that black 
children in the completely black ghettos did not 
have: Becauae pf ^ handful of vocal White and 
not-easily-threatened black parents, we got 
fewer teachers fresh out of teachers' college. 
These inexperienced teachers are usually 
assigned to the lowest income areas where, in all 
logic, the most experienced teachers ar6 needed. 
These young, idealistic new teachers often 
become disillusioned quickly when they are un- . 
able tb cope. They leave in a few months. Many 
children I know have had five or more teachers 
in one school year. ^'x^^ 

After these experiences, I rekd the costly 
studies by experts with sadness arid rage. My 
13-year;old son had explained only too clearly 
why children fail. 

George's future affects the future of all 
children. Children like George will make {he* 
world a lot more dangerous and unpleasant than 
it needs to be. Crime does not start in the 
streets;^ it -starts in the classrooms, where 
teacher negl^t precludes an honest way to earn 
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a living and where teacher brutality breeds 
rage. ' 

^Teacher brutality*' and "teacher neglect" are 
harsh, shocking phrases. Again, I must refer 
you to Getting Ready for documentation. Along 
with^ the brutal, there are certainly many 
diligent, caring teachers, but their jobs are 



at least have an investment" in the city public 
schools. Their children w^buld tell them what 
mine have told me; they would know why their 
colleagues are pot teachiiig kids like George to 
read. Their adultsH^iew of the urban child's en- 
vironment would,. be real at last. And if one 
teacher's child is in a classroom, I can assure 



— o — , w^...^ KJ^A^> m^ii Lcociici, o ciiiiu IS 111 A cliissruuiii, 1 Can assure 

made harder^ if not impossible, by colleagues you that the quality of teaching would improve 



wlio pr9vide, at best, custodial care for helpless 
urj[)an children. Then, between the caring and 
the brutal teacher, there is another; the teacher 
whose unconscious racism convinces her she is 
doing a good job with basically worthless 
children. Her or his briitaJ^ty produces only^ 
emotional bruises; hife or her neglect is skillfully 
rationalized. Still, the outspoken racist and the 
unconscious racist are the teachers whose views 
of urban children threaten us all.^ 

I say I have no Sure^cure solutions, but I did ' 
stumble across a small news item, that could 
help us begin. It reported a court case in 
Mississippi where teachers challenged (and lost 
their case against) a ruling that all those holding 
jobs in public schools mlist send their own 
children to the pubHc ^hools, U.S. District 
Court Judge Alan C. Keady ruled that this 
policy was not only constitutianal, but "based on 
logic". To tho5e who protest that this policy in 



immediately for all the cliildren in the rfass - out 
of professional pride if not out of professfonal 
protection. ^ 

Unfortunately for children like George, it 
s'eems unjikely that school systems will adopt a 
Mississippi Plan. Teachers' unions are too 
strong; Board of Education members are unlike- 
ly to demand of others what they ^ink from 
doing themselves. More ,and more "liberal" 
whites whq demonstrated for integration in:the 
South are fleeing from integration in the North. 
People who express outrage over school riots 
send theicown children to private schools. And V 
so, peopre with knowledge of their own 
hypocrisy quietly protect each other. 

To^me, the typical urban child has little to 
look forward to./The parks, the museums, the- 
libraries are not,^elcnows, for him. TKe success 
models in George^s environment are the pimp, 
the pusher, and the professioH'al mugger. We 



, , , , *^ I — ^viw»*w, Miivt 1,41^ pi \/i^ooi\/<rcu lllU^^^V. YY c 

Mississippi restricts freedom of choice, may I have given G€or^6 no other way to succ^. 
suggest that this condition oi employment is in- Some dark night, anv of^s may meet Georg^ 



deed as logical as preferring Catholic teachers in 
Catholic schools or expecting the president of ' 
General Motors not to drive a Ford. If the publicr 
schools are not good enough foitthe children of 
the teactrers, then they arte not good enough for 
anyone's children and must be changed. 
♦ Perhaps we have all been naive urith our bus 
ing programs, which, often only send chirdn ^ 
bodies to t-each^r^yith segregating eyes. 
Mississippi Plan existed and was enforced in^ur 
northern cities, dedicated teachers could still go 
home to the suburbs each night, but they would 



Because we have never gotten to know what his 
life is really like, George^s getting ready to 
show us what's true. 



bus^ 
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PHOtO BY MICKEY SPENC^ 



**if we are to make use of the diversity, of fiuman 
^ ' r^ouf(ies which we possess as a nation, we must allow 

all voices to be heard in determining our eventual out-* 
. / comes. This holds for recreational resources as much as 
fdifany others" - Martin M. Chemers and Irwin Altman 
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Use and Perception of the Environment: 
Cultural -and Developmental Procjssses 

by MARTIN M. CHEMERS, Associate Professor of Fsychoh^, 
and IRWIN AUmAN; Professor and Cfidirman of Psychology, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City Utah . ^ 



ABSTRA CT: This paper presents a "social systems" orientation for. 
integrating the diverse aspects of environment, culture/'and in-' 
dividual behavior. It suggests that a wide range of -variables, in- 
cluding the physical environment, cultural and social processes, en- 
vironmental perceptions and cognitions, behavior,- and lliducts of 
' behavior, are connected in a complex, interacting system. 

Attention is paid to cultural factors that affect the way in which 
thp environment is perceived, used, and modified. A broad variety 
of topics ^re touched upon, including ecological factors that affect 
the functional adaptation of a culture to its environment,* how 
cultural world views shape ancl are shaped by that adaptation, and 
how environmentally oriented behavior processes like privacy 
regulation, territoriality, and personal space ope^^ateln this milieu.. 

The authors stress the need for scienti^tp to provide useful infor- 
mation for environmental practitioners, Jt)e ttiey architects, urban, 
planners, or the Forest Service. Finally, <liscussion is given to the 
roli^hat cultural diversity in the United States must play in our 
environmental planning for the future. ^ 



^I^NE of the defining features of the study • 
of environmental behavior is its electicism 
of approach and the diversity of its sources of 
contribution. Gec^a^hers, architects, pUnners, 
psychologists, sociologists, anthropologists, and 
others have made and will continue to m^ke con- 
tributions to our understanding of this subject. 
While such diversity may, at times, engender 
' confusion, it is a vihrantyand healthy aspect of 
-this nnittifaceted discipline. Any student of the 
environment will quickly be struck by the com- 
plexity of the phenomwion he seeks to inv^ti- 
gate. The very complexity of the subject demands 

, a similarly complex. system of study. In this* 
paper, we will point to the diversity of elements 
in ehvir(Mimental behavior and the intricacy of 

^ their actions with and upon one another. (Xit.of 
this coi^plexity we hope to discern some con- 
sistent ; patterns that point to directions fftr ^ 

. \ future/research and contempcfrary applicatiwf: 



A MODEt^.F:bR THE ^TUDY OF 
C'Uli^UR^NQ ENVIRONMENT 

I^eci^ntly tve ^re'kyited to prepare a chapter t 
on jultural^ a'spects'^ t)f .^ah-environment 
relationships for a ^Handbook of Cross- • 
CiiltwdPsychohgy, ihat chj^pter was intended ^ 
to be 35\to 50 #ages long, bifteWntually ran to 
well Qvd^lOO pages, eVen though ^e made no ' 
attempt^H^rox^de an exhaustive review of -the 
area. While we fM|not sha^^elu of that informal 
tion in tii/^^^^^t paper, scWf of the insights 
we gained are rlmja^r reliant td the concerns 
of this sympbsiumrl^==^v* ' , ^ 
' The study of cmten^.va|'iabl^ed in environ- 
ment and behavior rel^fcftships affords the-in- 
vestigator, a s^msX y^As^Q p6mX\ While 
cultural ^[i^rences an4^sin\ilarities are in- 
teresting and useful intjfeirbwb right, they alSo 
serve as cues whiclL^^p us to,fo6us on espechll- 
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ly relevant phenomena and to probe our 
'assumptions. Many anthropologists agree that 
the relationship of a society to its environment 
is the first and most important jchallenge to a 
/culture. The way ii^irHch aijditure answers 
that challenge often determiii^ the overall style 
of the culture, with ramifications in every 
aspect of psychological and social adaption. The 
last stat||^nt is not meant -to imply that these 
effects tnRel in only one direction, i.e., en- 
vironmental determinism. A culture** reaction 
to fls physical environment will in turn affect 
that environment. Tq conceptualize this com- 
plex, interactive set of relationships, we propose 
an initial model to handle environment,and 
behavior relationships. It is not a formal theory, 
but only a'framework of relevant variables and 
their approximate relatonships, but it serves to 
orgaiiize our thinking about this problem. 

In general, we adopt a "social systems" orien- 
tation, which implies several things. First, It 
suggests that several classes of variables relate 
to the issue of cultuVand environment, such as 



those in the inner ring of Figure!: physical en- 
vironment, culture, environmental orientations 
and representations, environmental behaviors 
and processes, and outcomes— products of 
behavior. The physical, environment refers to^ 
features of the natural and cl^mate^ terrain and 
geographic features, flora afid fauna. The 
cultural/social envint^ment refers to all'aspects 
of culture such as socialization processes, 
norms, customs, values. Environmental orien- 
tations and representation refer to how people 
classify the environment— the perceptual and 
cognitive beliefs and differentiations they make 
about -environments. Environmental behavior 
and processes include how people use the en- 
vironment in th^ course of social relationships. 
Outcomes/prodvjcts of behavior include the 
results of people's actions, such as the built en- 
vironment of homes, communities, and cities; 
and modifications of the natural environment 
such as farms, dams, and climate changes. 

The outer ring of Figure 1 contains extensions 
of the inner ring; the outer-ring variables are 




HOUSES, Buildings 

COMMUMTIES ' 



ENVIRONMENTAL COQNlTlONS 
AND PERCEPTIONS 



PRIVACY 

PERSONAL SPACE 
TERRITORY 
CROWDING 



Figure i._A framework of culture^onvironniMt ralationthipt. 
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assumed to result from the action of various 
combinations 'ofMnner-ring variables. Thus, 
physii^al environment, culture etc., can. 
cumulate to affect diff erencesJn ^^^/d vim^ or 
general approaches to the physical environment. 
For example, several writers have contrasted 
philosophical and value orientations to the en- 
' . vironment by different cultures, whci^derive 
from a complex set of variables. Another result 
of the operation of various combinations of 
inner-ring variables concerns coffuitions and 
perceptiom about environments^ in different 
cultures. Still another topic concerns ways in 
which privacy, territory, personal space, and 
crowding occur across cultures. In addition, ^ 
cultures differ in environmental products — 
homes, ckijes, and communities — which result 
' from com pfec combinations of inner- and outer- 
ring variable*. 

Another feature of a social systems approach 
is that simple linear cause-effect -relatonships 
are n6t always clearly discernible, since every 
variable can , theoretically s&?v€ in an indepen- 
dent or dependent role. For example, it is often 
implied that the physicar 'environment is 
primarily an independent variable and affects 
culture or other variables in a one-way, linear 
fashion. While it is true'that environmenfal fac- 
tors such as terrain, climate, and temperature 
may play an important role, it is also the case 
that the reverse can occur, jg^g., cultural prac- 
tices, establishment of cities, etc., can alter the 
environment idrasfically. So it is with almost 
any part of the figure, resulting in jjwjTtiple 
directions of causation. By presenting variables 
in a circular format, and withciut' arrows of 
directionality, we ^yish to- suggest that 
antecedents and consequents canzoojur aliiost 
anywhere. This does not 'rule out tratkin^ 
specifi^relationships\between variabl^^at is 
quite nec^s^ary. Bui, in formul^tmg general 
principles it is'^a^ to forget ttratNa specific 
.dir.ectionai relationship is not the'universe of all r 

A related feature of a systeifis orientation is 
that interventions in any part can reverberate 
throughout the-^ystem. Thus, cultural factors 
can afftet any other set of variables, and vice 
versa. Also, any factor on the circle may be an 
accumulation of effects from other variables. 
Thus, environ meplal b^aviors and processes 
may be a cumulative result of perceptions and 
cognitions, cultural factors, environmental fac- 
tors, and outcomes of earlier behaviors. 



'While we cannot thoroughly discuss all 
research for the whole model, we can provide a^ 
conceptual smorgasbord of ideas which bear 
directly or indirectly on questions relating to the 
design of recreational environments. These 
ideas^will, wfe >hope, point t^ard important 
areas for consideration. 



WORLD VIEWS 

While our conceptual approach implies that 
one might usefully begin with any of- the 
categories of Figure 1, an especially appropriate. ' 
point of departure is world views of the environ- 
ment. Throughout recorded history and earlier, - 
people have 'been concerned tvith their 
relationship to the environment, sometim^ 
viewing it as hostile, sometimes as nurtnirant, ^ 
sometimes seeing it themselves as part of the 
environment, and sometimes believing 
themselves to be separate from and oft^n above 
nature. These views of nature have been part ' 
and parcel of various cultures, woven directly 
into the fabric of the social structure, deter- 
mining and being determined by thte cultures' 
perception of and reaction to nature. 
T^e anthropologist Kluckhohn '(1953) noted 
, that cultures can be characterized in terms of * 
whethery they see people as subjugated- to 
nature, parj^f natare, or. over nature, 
dominating th^environment. Quite clearly, this 
basic orientation will affect the way a culture 
approaches its physical environment, and the 
ways in which members of the culture play as 
well as work in tfiak^nvirpnment. 

TuajiVi^r;, ma geographer and fellow 
participant in this symposium, has noted that 
people often -have conflicting attitudes toward . 
nature that exist side by side. One aspect of this 
phenomenon is that people often simultaneously 
wonder about .and fearnhe powerful enviroiV 
ment. A farmer might love the earth that imr- ^ 
tures and supports him, while at the same time 
fearing the powerful elements that jeopardize 
his well "being. Tuan (1971) also pointed to th^ 
idea that at different periods in, history and \\ 
different cultures people have held positive or . 
negative attitudes tow^d the wilderness, or 
nature, and the city, or totally man-made part 
of ^j;^ environment. Figure 2, (adapted from 
Tna% 1971) illustrates^-six different sets of at- 
'titudes. 
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Fi^MT* 2.— HMorical vitw* of th« •nvironrnwit (frMn Tuan 1$71}. 



I. Edenic ideal 
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WILDERNESS (profane) ^ 
^ 3. The two juxtaposed ideals 




COSMIC 



^Natur^ 
EDCNIC 



HISTORICAL EXAMPLES 

a. Eden and wilderness 

b. Monastery and wilderness o 

c. The New England town and wilderness 

d. The American seminary or college and wilderness 

e. American utof^ian communities 
(First halTof 19th tentury) 



UTOPIA 

a. Plato's Republic 
^ b. New Jerusalem 



PASTORAL' \ a. Alexandrian Greece 

(bucolic) ) b. Augustan Rome 

GARDEN L c. T'ang-Sung China ' (7y 

' d- Renaissance Europe rT*^ 



COUNTRYSIDE 



^ e. I8lh * /19th century England 



4. The ideal of the "Middle Landscape" (Jeffertonian ideal: late 18th to mid l9th century) 
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The "Middle landscape'" of jjeoman farmers Is seen as threatened by the city on the^ one sitie 
and by wilderness on 4he other, in fatt this was a time when both the city Ihd the middle 
landscape were expanding at the expense -of wlldeprtss, thus: 
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5. Late nineteenth-ceAtury values 
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6. Middle and late twjentieth-century values 
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'In these different views the city is sometimes 
^een as sacred, and the dangerous, foreboding 
wilderness profane. In recent yea^rs, with our' 
awakening concern for the preservation of the 
wilderness, the Amines are almost 9ompletely 
reHtsed. It is quite obvious that the world view 
a culture holds helps to determine which parts 
of th^ en.viropment will be seen as attractive for 
work and play, how children will be socialized in 
their perception of the environment, and even ' 
what information and'knowledge about the en- 
vironment >^ill be extant. 

In Peter Gould's (197V voluminous studies of 
geographical preferences, English secondary- 
school students held a generally negative im- 
pression of large urban areas, while Zambian 
coUe^ students Were strongly attracted to ur- 
ban areas in their country. Fcfr those concerned 
with r^reation plalwiing, specifically the place- 
ment and distribution of recreation facilities, 
such cultural preference patterns are of tr^en- 
dous importance. 

ENVIRONMENTAL 
. PERCEPTION 

HoW people perceive the environment is* 
especially relevant to the discussion of children 
ahd their development. How does environmen- 
tal perception develop? Must we ,be concerned 
with (cultural difference in perception? Must we 
be concerned with cultural differences* in 
perception when we design for people? These 
questions are of central importance both to the 
researcher who -wished to generate knowledge 
^bout^ environmental behavior and to the prac- 
titioner who hopes to appljr that knowledge. 
> The perception -of thj environment is 
somewhat unlike the p^cJif iom flf other objects. 
As Ittelson (loys) pointed out, the envirojiment 
surrounds the perceiver. It is multimodal and 
extermely complex, and even- its perception re- 
quires action and movement: To these we can 
add another unique aspect. The accurate percep- 
"^tion of the envirorimejdt has considerable 
significance to the onp^fism's survival, both im- 
mediately andddfmns of evolutionary process. 
Kaplan (1973) for example, has argued that our 
ability to form rapid and highly articulated 
cognitive representations (alsoDur susceptibili- 
ty to error) is a result of long-term evolutionary * 
aJfeiptation, when a survival premiom was pl^ 
ed^on speed and accuracy of reaction. m 



Other researclv indicates that children form , 
.utilitarian perceptions of the environment at an 
early age. Several researchers (Hart and Moore 
1973; Stea and Blaut 1973; Blout, McCkary, and 
Blaut 1970) have dem9nstrated that the ability 
to understand and use aerial photographs and 
map-like representations fiegins as early as 4 or 
5 years of age and appears' to be fully developed 
by aboOt 7 or 8 years. Further, early studies in- 
dicated no great differences in this ability across . 
cultural or social class groupings. While these 
findings are still extremely^ents^tive, they 
point toward a conclusion that certain cognitive 
tendencies, determined either biologically or by 
parly socialization, predispose the child toward 
early ajid »ef fectivfe environmental perception. 

Does this mean that all cultures perceive fb^ 
environment in -the same way? The answer is 
probably no. While the development of the 
capacity for environmental perception and lear- 
ning may be roughly uniform, Vhat is attended 
to and learned .clearly varies across cultures, 
ftere again the notion of world views and 
-pref erences is relevant. Those portions of the en- 
vironment that are seeh as attracttve and useful 
will be known and used, while less desirable 
areas are likely to be ignored. 

From several studies of the perception of 
cities and neighborhoods, many of Which in- 
volved youthful subjects, some patterns emerge. 
Several researchers {e.g., Orleans 1971, Ladd 
1970, Maurer and Baxter 19f2; and others) 
reported dramatic differences between groups. 
Orlea:ns l\1971), for example, found that Los 
Angeles Blacksj Whites, and Mexican- 
Americans differed in the extent and differen- 
tiation of peir knowledge about the Los Angfeles 
area. M^ny of these, differences can be at- 
tributed to differences between groyps in their 
opportunity and need to travel around the area. 
In the same study, for example, Orleans found 

Jatterns of environmental^ differentiation for 
ewish seiiior citizens to be quke illluminating. 
These respondents had articulated and 
knoMvledge^ble perception of two portions of the 
Los /Angeles environment: the neighborhood 
where .they lived, and the San Fernando Valley, 
where niost of their children and grandchildren 
lived. 1 

The kinos of errors people make^in en- 
vironmental perception are also often at- 
tributable tJcifltural conditioning. ]h a study of 



a Venezuelan city, Appleyard (1970) found that, 
in drawn maps of the city, people often placed 
streets or railroad tracks where their experience 
said these entities should be, not where they ac- 
tually were. j 

In a slightly different vein Briggs (1973), us- 
ing American college students as respondents, 
found that locations in the direction of an urban 
center were perceived as more distant than 
directions away from the city. These effects 
may be due to actual physical variables such-^s 
► the relative traffic densities in and away from 
urban areas, or they may relate to more subjec- 
tive forces associated with culturally influenced 
perceptions of urbanized locales, such as those 
discussed by Tuan (1971). 

It is safe to say that, whether cultures use 
similar perceptual presses or not, the contept, 
categories, and specific^f eatures of the environ- 
ment that are attended to, encoded, and 
remembered will be strongly influenced by 
culture; class, and other aspects which are ^art 
of social development. Thus, perceptually 
mediated cultural influences on the attrac- 
tiveness, accessibility, and knowledge of en- 
jj^onmental features should be integrated into 
our environmental -planning. The usefulness of 
parks, playgrounds, and national forests will 
certainly be inflcrenced by such factors. 
Although perceptual phenomena probably 



represent, the underpinnings of environmental 
processes, the individual actually interacts with 
the environment at the level of behavior. It is 
through behavior that the individual's percep- 
tion of the physical environnjent, influenced by* 
cultural world views and learned perceptual 
tendencies, is manifested and impacts back on 
the environment. Privacy regulation is one of 
the most central and pervasive phenomena of' 
environmental .behavior. It has important im- 
plications for any type of environmental design, 
and is an ideal place to look for cultural 
differences. 



PRIVACY REGULATION 

Our discussion of privacy-related processes 
will be keyed around three basic processes: 
privacy, personal space, and territory. FigurTST* 
from Altman (1975), presents some 
relationships between these processes.. 

Privacy ia the central organizing ^ncept, and 
refers to selective control over access to the self 
(AUman s{975). Thus, privacy is a process by 
which people and groups regulate social interac- 
tion^ so that they sometimes open and 
sometin^es close themselves to one another. We 
also distinguish between desired privacy (or 
what level' of stimulation a person or group 
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' would like to have) and ax^hieved privacy (the ac- 
tual level of stimulation perceiveti), To the ex- 
tent that achieved and de&ired privacy match 
one another we can speak of successful control 
over interaction. A privacy system is operating^ 
poorly when achieved and desired privacy do not 
match. 

The framework also suggests that a series of 
mechanisms are used to help meet a mometarily 
desired level of privacy. These mechanisms in- 
clude verbal behavior (telling someone to '*keep 
out'* or "come in"), paraverbal behavior (voice 
intonation, tone, interruptions and^pauses etc.), 
non-verbal behavior (gestures, body postures, 
head positions and movements etc.) and per^ 
.smal space, territorial behavior, and cultural 
styles of r^ponding. Emphasis will be placed on 
the latter b^aviors since -tliey bear most closely 
on environmental issues. 

Personal Space refers to the "invisiblelwun- 
dary" surrounding a person or groupu^ntrusion 
into which produces discomfort (Hall 1966, 
Sommer 1969, Altmon 1975). It is commonly: 
studied in terms of distance and/ or angle of 
orientation between people. Territorial behavior 
refers to ownership and control of environmen-' 
tal ar«as and objects (Altman 1975). Cultural 
styles include norms, customs, and rules of in- 
teraction, such as visiting or not visiting 
neighbors, rules for using others' property and 
space, styles of probing others or avoiding mtr u- 
sioiT Thus, privacy is~a regulatory process and 
various behavioral mechanisms operate in the 
service of a desired level of privacy. These 
mechanisms can function in different com- 
binations within and between cultures, yielding 
a complex system of responses. That is, in one 
situation verbal ' and personal space behaviors 
may predominate, whereas in another situation 
people may rely more oh territorial and nonver- 
bal behavior. So it may be that one culture uses^ 
one set of mechanisms to regulate privacy and 
another may rely oil a different behavioral mix. 

The fifeure also suggealp that privacy regula- 
tion may be successful and yield a good* match 
between desired and*achieved levels of privalpy. 
Or the system may overshoot and produce more' 
privacy than desired; i.e., a person dr group may 
be more socially isolated than desired. Or the 
system .may undershoot and yield less privacy 
thflin desired; i.e., a person may be crowded or 
intruded upon. 

PsychSlBgical variables such as crowding. 



privacy, ^tc, have^^avy perceptual compo- 
^nent. Thus, our earlier discussion of the impact 
of cultural variables on perception and cognition 
applies here as well. Within the framework we 
emphasize the concepts of privacy, personal 
space, and territory, in the context of crotes- • 
cultural processes. 

In a sense, the notion of an optimal level of 
privacy makes the concept of privacy a cultural 
universal. It is quite probab|^ that all people and 
groups regulate their accessibility to outsiders. 
CXiltures, of course, vary in the designation of 
optimal privacy level as well as in the 
mechanisms used to regulate privacy. For exam- 
ple, Roberts and Gregor fiP/i^report that in the 
Mehinacu culture, a small tribal group in Cen- 

■ tral Brazil, homes are shared by several, 
families, noises and conversations are not block- 
ed by housing structure, dwellings and their oc- 
cupants are clearly visible to outsiders, and peo- 
ple are clearly seen when entering or leaving the 
village. In short, there appears to be very little 

. privacy among the Mehinacu. If, however, one 
looks past the physical mechanisms of privacy 

■ regulation to more social mechanisms, another 
pattern emerges. Certain areas, e.g. the men's 
building, have specific rules against intrusion. 

''Furthermore, the child-rearing process fosters 
seclusion, specifying periods when children or 
young adults live in relative isolation and learn 
to speak softly, conceal strong emotions, and 
generally restrict -access to the self through 
social- psychological mechanisms.' 

Another interesting-example comes from'the 
comparison of two Indonesian cultures ' by 
. Geertz (cited in Westin 1970). In Java, privacy 
regulation through the use of territory or 
physical structures is practically nonexistent. 
People wander freely into and through other 
"people's homes with no more warning^ than a 
greeting to annojance one's .presence. Geertz 
points out, however, that other control 
mechanisms'are available. 

The result Is thet their defenses are mostly psy- 
chological. Relationships within the household 'ace 
very restrained; people speak softly, hide their • 
feelings^ and even/m the bosom of a Javanese family, 
you have the feeling that^you are in the public square 
and must behave witfrappropriatl decorum. Javanese 
' shut people out with a' wall of^etiquette, emotional 
restraint, a«d with a general tack of candor in both 
speech and bahavior. . ^ * 

However, in the neighboring culture of Bali, 
. within extended families, individuals have loose 



and open interpersonal relations with high 
access to one another. These families, however, 
live in hoiia^ surrounded by high stone walls 
with very limited access, so that only kinsmen 
or close' friends generally enter a person's 
houseyard. 

Thus, while both cultures regulate privacy, 
they do it with different mechanisnjs (physical 
structures vs. interpersonal styles) and in 
relationship to different people (everyone in- 
cluding members of the immediate family vs. 
> members of the outgroup pr non-kinsmen). ' 

Interpersonal and quasiphysical features are 
combined in 'the regulatory mechanisms of per- 
sonal space. Tile pioneer work by Edward T. 
Hall fi959>alerted us to the fact that individuals 
have spatial zones arpund their persons which 
they regard as .appropriate to different ac- 
tivities. For example, the space from 0 to 18 in- 
ches is intiihate distance and 13 usually invaded 
^n\y by intimate or close associates, and not 
generally in public. Personal distance, 1.5 to 4 
feet, serves as a transitional distance between 
intimate and nonintimate activities. Social dis- 
tante, from 4 to 12 feet, is the distance 'of 
gener^ public contact. Finally, public distance, 
12 to 2p feet, is used for formal occasions and for 
high-status figures. 

' People feel most comfortable when activities 
and personal distances are congruent. Thus, 
cultural differences in the use of space point to 
areas of possible conflict or concern in intep- 
cultural encounters. For example, people from 
Western and Northern European cultures, es- 
pecially Germany and England, and their 
cultural descendants, Americans, maintain 
wider personal distances than do the so-called 
"contact cultures" e.g., Arabs, Latin Americans, 
and Mediterranean peoples. Such differences 
' havfiMmportant implications for the des^n of 
facilities that will be used by people of more 
than one culture. The dist*a9C^s chosen for in- 
teraction might be quite comfortable and 
natural to the designer, hut subtly unnatural for 
the user. * 

Several studies have compared the spatial 
behavior of various ethnic groups in the U.S. 
(Willis 196^ Batter 1970). In early stu<Jies, it 
appeared that Blacks, Mexican-Americans, and 
Whites differed in distances maintained frbm 
others. Recent research, however, in^cates that 
social cii|3„n^ay be more important than ethnic 
background,, with middl^-c|ass youngsters 



maintaining greater "distances than working- 
class youngsters' (Scherer 1974)- Whether 
culture oi' class is the crucial varfeble, the use of 
personal space is an important variable for con- 
sideration by designers. Evidence suggests that 
it is alearned process, and children demonstrate 
appropriate mechanisms ^arly in life. 
'On a more collective level, territoriality is a 
widely used mechanism of privacy regulation. 
Altman (1975) discussed three types of 
territories: primary territory, which an in- 
dividual or group, holds for exclusive use and 
ownership; secondary territory, involving less 
central, pervasive §nd exclusive use; and pubjic 
territory which is meant to be used by anyone. 
Cultures vary in the degree to which they 
acknosv^ledge primary territories^ but most 
societies have certain areas regarded as 
primary, either for the individual or for groups^, 
as, a whole. Cultures may also vary in what 
areas they regard as appropriate for inclusion 
into the three categories of territory, which in 
turn may lead to conflict over their use. 

Most recreational facilities, for example, are 
meant by designers to be public territories. W^ 
are all familiar, however, with the phenomenon 
of .a street gang or club taking poss'^sion of a 
park or playground and regarding it as their 
prim/iry territory. Perceptions of territoriality 
then, are likely to affect the use of certain areas 
and facilities. *M 

Territory is an important enough regulatory 
mechanism that certain cultures have»codified 
aspects of 'territorial usage. For example, 
Moslem building codes of . North Africa* 
prohibited Ihe construction of any new opei\ing 
in a wall between residences if it gave visual 
access to a neighbor (Pnissin 1974), > 
. Thus, there is a complex pattern by which 
physical structures, spacing, and psychological 
factors are combined to derive an optimal level 
of privacy. If an imbalance occurs between 
desired and achieved privacy levels, one can ex- 
pect adjustment to occur throughout the system. 

ENVIRONMENTAL 
OUTCOMES AND PRODUCTS 

The psychological and social processes dis- 
cussec^thus far often contribute to envirbmnen- L 
tal outcomes. Environmental outcomes or * 
products refer to what people create in the form 



of cities, communiti^ homes,, knd other culttuwd group that is going to live, wDrk, and 
modifications of the^iJaitwral enviromnent. A play in the built environment is not responsible 
systems drientation\emmds us that these for or consulted in the construcffon of that built 
products, themselves, can have an impact on environment? That is, of course, the situation 
petceptibns, culture, and the environment. fop many subcultural minority groups in the 
Tu^i57i, i9Z4MndRapoportfi56p;ob8erv- United States. The unsatisf;actory nature of 
ed how broad cultural views of .nature 'are many urban low-income housing projects is, in 
associated with the design of cities, com- part, attributable to thk situation. It has been 
munities, and individual dwellings. Cultural dis- widely conjectured tfiaTsuch hfgh^rise housing 
' tiilctions in orientatibn toward suph features as projects did not take into account th^ lifestyles 
earth and^sky^ and perceived zones of those of their predominantly black resicjeira, especial- 
features, will influence design. Cultures that ly the importance of a traditionally rich street 
value the concept of the center, like the ?uni In- life. Thus, the residents of these buildings, cut . 
diins, or high ground, like the ancient Greeks, * off from the street, unable to observe theit 
will design -communities that reflect those children at play, unable to monitor or control 
values. One such interesting dimension relates the access of outsiders to a primary territory, 
to a square versus circular conception of nature, may rightfully fciel frustrated and alienated by 
The emphasis on ■ the circular or hoop-like ^n uricomf ortable and unsatisfying environ- 
qualities oLn^ature shared by most Alnerican In- ment. ^ ^ . 
dians is illustrated in a quote from Black Elk Recreational environments, which often have 
Speaks, a novel about Indian life. * man-made component, must aeal with these 
^ The sky is round. . .the wind, .-.whirb. Birds make^ same complex issues. How large should such 
their n«trT!Mnrcles, for theirs is the same rdi^^ facilities bjB^ What level of density should be 
cIX'th'^ mTo^ S/SeTailrEiT "^,1 Planned f<How much privacy? Should there 
seasons... .always come back again to whete they be a man-maote^omponent at all f It IS quite like- , 
were. The life of a man is a circle from childloo^ to jy fQj, example, that a Teton Sioux Indian and 
childhood, and so it is in everything wherelpower , ' ^ ^ Yorker might disagree on the 
moves.X)ur teepees were round hke the nests of DttWr^..^,^**'' . . \ r ^ - 
and tfiese were always set in a circle, tWnation^s Tutllltv and aesthetic impact Of the rtian-m^ae 
hoop, a nest of many nests, where thereat spirit • portiohs 6f Yellowstone National Park with its 
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, meant for us to h atch our children. (Nemardt, cited in 
^ ""Tuan 1971:2^1 ' 

'Rapoport (1969) .showed the compatibility 
J)etwfeen culture and home and community 
design. Some cultures emphasize j)rivacy in the 
traditional sense of reducing stimulation, 
perhapje because of popul^n density or for 
other reasons,, and. this value is of-ten 
represented in community design* For exaiuple, 
homes in certain Eastern ai?d Middle Eastern 
countries (Iran, India, Japan), are often sur- 
^ rounded by walls. ^ 

It is tru« that the physical ei^ironment; in 
terms of topography, climate, and building 
materials, must^also be considered. Although 
adaptive responses to the physical environment 
are widespread, they are not universal, arid 
ult'oral fiactor can play an overriding role. For 
example, in India^some homes are oriented to 
* the east for religiou^easons, yet entranceways 
often face uphill, even on steep hillsides: 

The fact that cultural influences do play an 
important part in the desigiyt)f commtlfiiities 
and homes raises an interesting and important ' 
issue: What are the implications where a 

■ 'A ■ . 5^ 



roads, lodges, and.viewing platforms. 

CONCLUSION 
AND IMPLICATIONS 

This paper nas attempted to show how the 
physical environment, cultural world views and 
perceptions, environmental behavior, and en- 
vironmental outcomes are tied together in a web 
of reciprocal relationships. What, then, are the 
broad implications of our theorizing for 
research and^app^ation? 

Cross-cultural iWarch on environmental 
behavior is sparse and disconrffectedr* More 
research ..is needed in mny areas. EJspecially 
fruitful avenues seem toloe in the study of en- 
vironmental perception and especially in 
developmental processes associated with 
perceptions. The content and organization of en- 
vironmental perception and cognition will help 
to highlight the ways in which different cultures 
approach the environment. 
' An examination of cultural differences and 
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similarities in aspfects of privacy regulation will Blaut, J.M., G.S. McCleary, Jr., a.S. Blaut, 
tl&h not only a great deal about environ- Ei^vironmental mapping in young cli 
ment but about social beliavior in general. Cer- 
tainly further studies of preferences for ^^^^^^^ 

different enviromnents will provide us with Cognitive mapping and spia¥al baiw^^ 
some readily ^icable information for design i97^ tttdl^.^^^^^^^ Books, New York, 
and placement of man-made featureiC as well as '^H'^E* I 
leading to '"a broader understanding of our 
relationships to our 'surroundings. 

The practitioner in environmental design is in 
a^'diffrcult pdsition. The research evidence on 
vjiich he would base his actibi)S is limited and 
of ten^ contradictory. He is alerted to the com- 
ple:*y of the problem, but given little- informa- 
tion with which to solve it. We believe that our 
focus on cross-cultural factors does offer some 
tentative suggestions. 

It is. not new or unique to say that we should 
preserve what natural resources we have^ 
However, we must add our voices to .tfjose 
already arguin'glhis cause. With each new.piece 
of research, especially in cultural differences, 
we find new evidence that supports the positive 
feature of diversity, ^lie fact that the United 
States is one of the most^culturally 
l||terogeneous nations in the world (^rs a 
tremendous- challenge, wit?h the potential for 
tremendous rewards. If we are to make use of 
the diversity of human resources which we 
possess as a -nation, we must allow'all voices to ' 
be heard in determining our eventlial outeoniea. 
This holds for recreational resources as much as 
for any others. It would baa grave error to build 
a network of recreational facilities which appeal 
• to only part of the population, while^ in the^ 
process destroyin^the possibility for future a^-* 
com mod at ion. ^ 

Research should Se directed at discovering 
how the complex set of social, cultural, aijd in- 



dividual variables relat^'to the perception ind Spmm^R 
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.use of recreational facilities. Only then will we 
be ablefo design for all the people, for the pre- 
sent and the future. 
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»"Not 'only is seeing being, to repeat the phrase with 
which I began, but what we can help others to see must 
c£)intribute greatly to what they can become.'"- Philip 
Merrifield 

6i' " ■. 



Seeing i$ Being 



by. PHILIP MERRIFIELD, Professor ofEdvcatiJal Psychology 
New York University. 



ABSTRACT Aspects of perce^ 
reviewed, and implications dri 
• urban environments. Emphasi 
of man-made urban surroundi 
Further, attention is drawn to\ 
a resource in developing his pe 
of thought. 1^ 



5 

)tual development in children are 
01 for nyrturing^ipatial abilities in 
^ is placed on the visual complexities 
igs, and their utiFizatibn in training, 
jhe individual child's imagination as 
ttual capabilities and flexibility^ 



'P'HE PURPOSE ,Qf this 'paper is to bring 
togethCT ^me recent— and |ome older— 
' " thoughts OR the role of spatial abilities in the 
learning, and /personality development of 
• children in the city. The general emphasis our 
„ culture places on language seems intensified in 
urban environments; there is much more to^ 
read; there are many in ore people^to talk to; 
^ there iure, in many aspects of daily living, more 
behavioral alternatives tlfet need to be describ- 
'7. ed ijB language for convenient and Vapid com- 
munication. Also, even I must admit, there are 
some things in the urban ertvironment which 
one would rather not look at, let alone explore 
visually. ^ 
Verbal and spatialA b ilities tend to be quite in- 
/ dependent' of each oth^. This'does *not mean 
that if one is verbal, he or she cannot be spatial. 
^ ^ Rather, information about whether one is verbal 
^ does not help predict whether one is also spatial. 
By and larg^, about one-fourth of the general 
population would be above average on both, 
kinds of abilities, and';another fourth wduid be 
below average on both. The remaining half of 
people in general are split between those hi^ in 
verbal and low in spatial, and the converse, 
v,^ Thus, as I have elaborated elsewhere (Merrifield 
\ 1971), although our schools operate in such a 
>^ay as to select primar:ily children with high 
verbal ability for further education, the chance 
isNonly about 50 percent that a child so selected 
will also be high in spatial ability. Because it 
^ seems that most of our really high-level plan- 
ning and producing jobs call for both kinds af ■ 



abilities, we ape missing the talents of many 
children by selecting too on the' verbal 
scale; it is quite possible thai ^children not 
selected because of less than superior verbal 
skills could contribute greatly with verbal skills 
somewhat above'average , combined with high 
' spatial skills. But under our present system, 
they are seldom challenged- to do what they can 
do. best. TJhanging a system, ho^veger, often 
result^ in Jts veering toward the opposite ex- 
treme; selecting primarily on spatial abilities , 
might w^ll leave our society as impoverished in 
language as it is'noy iri^space. What is needed is 
a SelefCtion system that is at least two- 
dimensi(|^ or a substantial increase in the 
emphasis on spatial development within the e>i- 
is ting system. ' " 

SPATIAL ABltlTlES 
AND SURVIVAL 

"Look out" is probably the most widely used* 
expression of caution; its implicatio/of spatial 
perception is obvious. But- "loA|ng" and . 
''seeing are different behaviors. T^a' large ex- 
tent, it helps a great deal to know what one is 
looking for. As M.,D. Vernon, a noted researcher 
and theorist in visual, perception, puts it: 

It must b« remembered also that observers are very 
. prone to majce inferences from such fragments 
whicK/j . are much influenced by what the observer, 
exR^ct« to perceive. . .thie focus of atten- . 
tton . . . expectation . . . give rise to the identification i 
pf stimuli which- in other circumstances would be 
completely ignofed. (1970,^. 99). 
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In the country . * , 

Som€ city dwellers, it is true, think of the 
country as a frightening place. They concep- 
tualize a "nature red in tooth and claw" in which 
the life of natural man tends to be, as one 
philosopher puts it, "nasty, brutish, and short.'* 
.For each of those who think thus, there are 
probably^two or three country dwellers, who 



to apprecfate their historical and cultural 
significaifce as much as, and sometifnes more 
than, thei form or exact location. One is more 
concernecfVith topology than topography, and a 
desired strei^ is "third stop on the A trdn" 
rather than p specified intersection. It was 
Qouverneur Mon-is, ajjfljwia^t citizen early in 
our nation's histiMPj^fwho con^ewfid th£.idea of 



think the same of the city. The point is that the • smoothing offlJlanhattan Island; heMHf so. 



from 



developmental aspects* of perception and per- 
sonality are much more related to what one does 
with obtained information than to the content of 
the data themselves. 

In a rural setting, one's perceptions can easily 
be validated. Things tend t6 be what thay 
appear to be; there are relatively fixed and cons- 
tant relations between time and space. One is 
concerned with topography, and maps are 
representative bf distance, elevations, and boun- 
daries. Not all is isomorphic, however: a sudden 
recollection reminds me that I accepted Kansas 
as yellow ^n my map, because I lived there and 
could associate that color to the wheat fields at 
harvest time; but because Missouri was maroon, 
my first' trip to Kansas City was something of a 
disappointment. » 

^ Spatial ability, perhaps because of these 
almost-constancies all around, often seenis to be 
better developed in those whose early life has* 
been spent in a rural, or ft least nonurban, set- * 
ting. It has been noted fi^r many years that an 
unusually high proportion of engineers and 
scientists come from, the Midwest; currently, 
perhaps because many aspects of physics and 
chemistry are less* spatial than they were a ^ 
generation ago, the proportions in "pure^' 
science" seem closer to the population proppr- 
tions, but the predomiji Entice persists in 



the naturally flatter southern portion up to near 
what is now 34th Street. The impact ofOhis 
ecological cliange on the development of the Blty 
was profound, as one can visualize by dpn- 
sidering whether the current activity could t^ke 
place on terrain like that in Central Park. Even 
quite recently, a submerged creek was dis- 
covered still running in the smooth-over 
area— unfortunately, it Vas precariously close 
to a computer installation in the basement of a 
new building., * 

A diagram of the suVway and bus rbutes of a 
major city, particularlyVew York, brings home 
the meaning of "arterial". To speak of the 
anatomy of a city is not a far cry from reality, 
and surely the subways make a good analogy for 
the circulatory system; if I may be permitted a 
bit of figurative language, the train pulses from 
stop^to stop, some of the bodies it carries leave 
full of energy for work, others leave tired from 
previous efforts, and -bodies waiting— some 
tired, some energized— get on to ride elsewhere. 
Or, as Ezra Pound (1916) described the scene in 
the Paris Metro, ". .'. these faces in the crowd, 
Petals on a ^.ft, black bough." 

It has been of great interest to me to become 
' aware, over the past several years, of how much 
a city is a eolation of neighborhoods, as well as 
an integrated whole. It may be another example 



engineering. In my own field of psyc>ologyr-^f the. liniits to attention span which has been 



more experimentalists than )v6uld be expected 
come from the Midwest, while more clinigans 
come from urban areas. This^ phenomenoy)f 
course, may be related to the possibility that if 
one wishes to make changes in the Midwest, it's 
more convenient to manipulate— in a positive 
sense— the- natural environment, while in- the> 
city it is often the. interpersonal^ environment 
that is most in need of adjustment. 

In the city 

To me, a major aspect of urban living is time, 
and time-related events; althou^ we value our 
landmarks, we tend to verbalize-about the m and 



ch^acterized as the "magic number .7, plus or 
minus ^."1 have not counted mp the significant 
boundary indicators for neighborhoods, hut I 
would predict that whoever does will find their 
number between 5 and 9; I would make the same 
prediction whether the neighborhood were^fcha 
rural Setting, where it might well cover substan- 
tial distance, or in a city, where it might be 
homogeneous and coherent over only a few 
blocks. Humans tend to limit the psych6logical 
size of the configurations they attend to, and 
simultaneously tb explore in great detail within 
that configuration. Geertz (1975)^ an 
anthropologist, 'tells ^ of the differing names 
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by which a man may be known, depending on 
where he is at a given timehLevi-Strauss has 
long emphasized the attention that "primitwe'' 
tribes give to vegetation used for food and 
medicine; most of us have heard of the man^ 
kinds of snOw differentiated in functional ways 
by the Eskimo language. It is believable that a 
Manhattan urchin, when told bv a tourist who 
was seeking directions to distant ar^as 
(Westchester, Nassau County, Staten Island) 
that "You sure don't know much," responded 
"But r ain't lost, niister!" One cam be sure that 
' the child was iiitimately familiar with most es- 
sential aspects of his neighborhood, including 
perhaps which side of the street to walk on at 
different times of day. On the/other hand, one 
may wish to say a wprd for the visitor, as 
Leverett Saltonstall didsOri 1939, when he 
described, *The real New En^d Yankee" as 
"A person who takes the midnight train home 
from -New York."* 



PATTERN RECOGNITION 



Summary 



In either setting— and of course both fiave 
been described with some exaggeration, for 
Emphasis on their differences— the key to main- 
taining one's self is attention to both configura- 
tion and detail, essentially to .the innate com- 
plexity of living/Vernon (1970) puts it nicely: 
n^evertheless we have suggested that from infancy 
^upwards the child builds up complex integrations, or 
schemata, by means of which what is perceived at 
anyr moment is related to»memories and 
knov^ledge . . . immediate perception is modified and 
corrected togivefise to more veridical impressions of 
the environment ... in all comply stimulus 
situations cognitive processes of infer^ncS^easoning ^ 
and judgmlnt may be employed in coding incoming 
information (p. 240) 
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Among the more intriguyJb of the spatial 
. abilities is that (or those) i^yFlved in what is' 
usually called i^pattecn recognitionr" There may- 
be but one aptitude that is mostly reponsible for 
this phenomenon, as some earlier theorists 
alleged; on the other hand, tRis behavior, like 
problem-solving and creativity, may be really 
the resultant of a complex of aptitudes (Guilford 
1967), each of which is necessary but none. suf- 
ficient to the challenge of discovering the' 
pattern in a series of events, a configuration of 
lines, a confluence of gully washes, a rolling roil- 
ing skyf ul'of clouds. Smith (mj^ : 21 7) (Tuotes^K, 
Lorenz, the Gestalt theorist, in support of the 
idea that the exercise of this complex of ap- > 
titudes is something awesome to behold and, at 
the same time, tremendously rewartding to the 
one who is able to "see the pictyre,*' 

Most child psychologists. and mariy teachers 
have heard of the relatively recejit and still con- ' 
tinuing work of Witkin and his .^colleagues 
(Witki% Dyk, Faterson, Goodenough and Karp 
1962) on psychological differentiation. In these 
studies, the phenomenon of interest is whether 
the child is able to discern figure from ground 
or, in less esoteric* language, the object or 
meaningful pattern from jts back^ound or sur- ^ 
rounding cofitext. A major device in assessing 
children's aptitudes along thfe line has been the 
Embedded ^Figures Test, in which the child is 
asked to look at a number of different pictures 
and, in each one^ find^ familiar shape, e, g. a 
triangle (figure 1). 

. This task could serve as a test item 4pr 
measuring the aptitude factor that Guilford 




Figure 1. An exampfe of an embadded figure. 





Figure 2. An txtrolM in tpaUal ll^xIbHIty. 



(1967) refers to as "convergent thinkin 
figural systems." His work on thedeCnjpon and 
measurement of intelligence is a lanomark in 
the field, but the categories of thinking 
processes, varieties of context/ and types of f ofi- 
mat are t6o complicated to discuss further here. 
Those interested in techniques for developing 
^atlal abilitiA in children should^ertainly con- 
sult Guilford's wock. To return to figUB^, the 
.trapezoid on the left is hidden in the rectangle 
on theiight. It is the same size and shape in 
both. Its location in^e rejit»ngle is described in 
a note at the end "of tWspapeir, for those who 
prefer to look rather than see.^- A similar task 
(figui;e 2) also invplves figural material and the 
disembedjiing of a specific shape. In addition, 
however, it requires greater, consideration of 
alternatives, and a somewhat looser approachrto 
the definition of the task. In the figure, there are 
four small triangles. It should be easy for many 
to see liow to remove two of the little sticks aiid| 
^ have only three triangles, with no sticks left 
over dangjing^d no triangle incomplete. Tak- . 
ing off any corfler will do the job. Now consider 
t^e possibility of removing two sticks and leav- 
ing only two triangleai. The key4;o this problem 
is in 'the same note^as that for tigure 1. The 
.study of illu^ns,^ rfuch as the staircase which 
sometimes l^s up and sometimes down, and 
the NeSker cube, and others no doubt well 
remembered from" introductory courses ift psy- 
chology, is another part of this emphasis on 
transfornjations in space, on redefinitions Tif^ 
' conceptual are^#. Transformations and 
redefinitions, in turn, are central to problem-" 
solving arid Creativity i^any field;' 

Many psychblogiBt$ have. attempted to relate 
jpcafformancfe on ^^ial tt^ks ^uch. as the 
embeddled' figures to personality trait?;* The 
' general run of the literature suggests that'tjiose 
^ho are popr at the task, whom Witkin would 



call field-dependent, are, more often than not, 
sensitive to their environment and adaptive, but 
in extreme cases overly conforming to the point 
of being self-destructive. In contrast, those who 
do well (field-independent) are believed to be 
more objective and assertive and to have strong ^ 
ego boundaries; inkhe extreme they, too, become 
malaclaptive, exhibiting such behaviors as 
aggressiveness, heedless insensitivity, and 
sometimes just pfain stubborness (Smith : 

238), , ^ ' 

Psychology has traditionally attempted to- 
reduw its explanatory discourse about behavior 
to the neurological level wherever possible. 
Although a g^eat deal of the research in f patial 
abilities is concerned with "softer" measures 
such as aptitudes and temperament traite,.the 
^ Gestalt emphasis lias always had a substantial 
^ conceraAr neurological analogs at least, if hot 
full-fledged explanations. A recent article sug- ^ 
gests that exposure to complex surroundings 
^early in life can produce changes in neurolpgical ^ 
structures, changes that seem to be related to 
pattern perception. Greenough (1975^ states: ^ 

It seems clear that the braia's anatomy cari^ altered 
' by a wi^Jty of experiences. Almost certainly, the new , 

synaptic connections which we and otljers have found 
*AiAU<wing various environmenCal manipulations do 
playsome role in the functioning of the Brain, (p. 46) 

Greenough^«p<Jrt^table 1) that differences 4n 
the amount ol neurological growth seemed to be 
related statistically to the environmental com\ 
ft plexity to which young rats were exposed during 
w the first week^ of their lives. 

sjio'uld tt^, especially for our purposes 
h^e, the substantial proportions of varianee.at- 
tributable to differences between litters^ and to 
th^ interaction effects of litter and environmen- 
tal condition. These findings strongly suggest 
that there are major differences- between in- • 
diyidu^s in this^^kind of neurological develop- 

Tabit 1.— Estimated proportions of varianco ^ 
accountod^for by troatmont variabiaa 

^ 

l^nvironmSntal Litter * .mi 
Cell type condition. . set Interaction ToUl 



Layer 2 

-pyramidal .11.8 , 6.8*" 25.8. 
Layer 4 

stellate 17.3 22.5 18.9 
Layer 4 

. pyramidal .11.4 " 23.8 21.8 
Layer 5 

pyramidal^ 18.0 • 14.8 11.0 



44.4 

,58.7 
57.0 
43.8 



From Greenough 1975: 43. 
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ment Still, the pattern is striking, -and the im- 
port of the influence of experience on develop- 
ment at the neurological level turns much of the 
argument for innate capability around; caution 
must be taken, however, to differentiate 
between that argument and the hereditaria^ 
argument with whidfi it is sometimes merged; 
the latter, of course, gains potential support 
from the large individual differences found. If 
individual differences persist^ in strains from 
parent to litter, then of course the hereditarian 
position would be strengthened. At any rate, in 
h^jmans, trainability (which may Have 
hereditary ^components) has irot y^t, in my opi- 
nion, been matched with training sufficient to 
capitalize fully on the potential productivity of 
each individual in what is called the "normal" 
popul^ttmi. 

At th^ other end of th,e ^gjjiinuum, one notes 
the studfes of sensory deprivation, either pur- 
poseful in the laboratory or accidental, as in 
many large institutions. These findings suggest' 
that ^children who are not frequently and aj)- 
propriatdy stimulated through exposure to 
V culturally relevant patterns fall rapidly behind 
therr age peers who hive lived in more complex 
environments. As we noted earlier, it seems to 
be the complexity rather than \he subject 
matter per se that contributes to ,the develop- 
ment *of such pervasive and necessary clusters of 
aptitudes as pattern recognition (Vernon 1970). 

TRAINING 

But, one may^ well ask, how* can we begin to 
train children without substantial equipment? 
How can we mount and manage the field trips 
which would carry city children to complex 
natural, environments? How can we Create, in 
the cityi sufficient' complexity to be stimulating, 
such as different ecological complexes, different 
varieties of plant and animaFs and birds? As a 
partial an#(veiyor at least a comment, let me' 
recall that, gentle lady, Emily DjAinson, "I 
thougljt that nature was* enough, Ti\ human 
nature came/' and sug(pest thai in the ci^Ws the 
human problems are sufficiently complex to 
challenge us all. , 

More djrectly to the point, there are two ma- 
jor sources of complexity available to the urban 
child. One is the urban .environment itself, ^of 
which I have spoken briefly ^d to -which I shall 
return. The second has been quite pfoperly , 
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emphasized by Richard de Mille. He speaks 
Jorcef ully of the* development of human im- ' 
Agination, and has provided an imaginative 

guide for teachers, parents, and interested 

adults to use with children. 

Visualization. enters into such disparate activities as 
painting, sculpture, choreography, architecture, 
astronautics, engineering, and photography fit is also 
helpful in playing baseball, moving furhiture, and 
driving a car ... Despite the wide range of > 
differences, visualization is a common human ability. 
Furthei>more, it is very unusual for a nyon|^ especially 
a child, to say that he cannot imagine anything. A 
person who can imagine, or pretend, can play im- 
agination gam^. In a group of children playing the 
^g^s, we may be sure that some are experiencing 
mo?^vivid, exact, and constant images than others. 
But each is imagining in his own way. That is all that 
is necessary, (de Milk, 197S 23-2lt) 

In his book, he provides several intriguing exer- 
cises which are not inappropriate for adult par- 
ticipation. Here is a portion of one of them. 

When we walk around, we are walking through air. 
You can't see it, but if you swing your hand around, 
you can feel it. Air is easy to walk through . . Trees 
or bricks or rocks are too hard to walk>through, except 
in your imagination. ' j 

This game is called HARD. % 
Be outdoors; walking. / Walk through some tall 
grass. / WaJk.through some^bushes. / Walku'ptoa 
thick hedge. / Walk right through it. / Walk up to a 
big tree trunk. / Walk 'rig|it through it. 
Find a big rock. / Walk int^the middle'of it and look 
Ground ' inside it. / Have it look rocky in 
there. / Walk out on the other side of the rock, (de 
Mille, 1973. 159-160) ' ' 

With regard to the urban environment itself, 
where would you find a beaver on the Lexington 
Avemae Subway? Perhaps in Van Cortlandt^ 
Park, just beyond the northern terminus, but • 
definitely in a ceramic tile In Astor Place. The 
imagination drives on, with an assist from 
history, from Astor Place to Astoria, Oregon, 
where in 1811^ a young man who would hdVe to ^ 
be called an "eager beaver" '(if that slang is not 
completely old hat) established a trading post 
th^t led to a railroad empire. Where are there 
g^goyles,. and lions,'^ and .'other fancies in 
fabricated iron and stone? Alrfiost everywhere, 
or at least within a short walk. The visual com- 
plexities abound, outside as well as inside 
museums. It is for those who wish, to see; it is 
for tho^e who see, to teach others. ^ 

Shakespeare, in As You Like It, speaks 
through his favorite character of "books in run- 
ning brooks." Our rivers— East, Hai^em, amj^ 
Hudson— are hardly brooks, but^their tides have • 
contributed much^to the affairs of men. And as 
for "sef-mons in stones," see the glimmery 
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shadows contrasting with spears of brilliance as 
morning breaks behihd St. Patrick's Cathedral, 
or as light pauses momentarily on the spires of 
St. John ThjB Divine. Later in the d^y, the red 
blush of sunset on midtowi\ Manhattan's 
westyn slope rivals the^ great displays in 
western canyons. And. finally, 09 a clear nrght, 
the moon-silvered skeins supporting Verran- 
zano's bridfce s?em almost too frail for their 
task, yet^ beajj^tfttlsenough that one considers 
Yiot baring about strength. These are the results • 
of Mian's imagipalnon, man's vision, man's 
application of his spatial aptitudes. Not only is 
seeing being, to repeat the phrase with which I 
began, but what we can help others to see must 
contribute greatly to what they can become. 
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'The trapezoid in Figure 1' has its right arm on the top of 
the rectangle; it is tilted up and to the left about 50 degrees 
from its initial position. In Figure 2, no one said the 
triangles had to be the same size. Remove any two of the 
three inside sticks. 
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}T0 BY MICKEY SPENCER 



"Primitive man's response to biological cycles, his need 
to form cognitive maps and to explore the unknown, his 
-'need for perceiving patterns and making- sense of his 
surroundings, his psychophysiological pr^rence for 
elbow room, for natural ionized air, and freedom 
from excessive noise— 'all are characteristic of modern 
man*' -B. L. Driver and Peter Greene . ^ 
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Man's Nature: 

Innate Determinants of f=^esponse to Natural Environments 

by B, L. DRIVER and PETER GREENE, Recreation Research ' ' ' 

Project Leader, Rocky Mountain Forest and Range Experimetit 
Station, USDA Forest' Service, and graduate student, recreation 
resources, Colorado State University, FpH Cohns, Colo., respec- 
'"■^ w tively, ^ — 



ABuTRACT. Man's sensory mechanisms evolved by natural selec- 
tion in natural settings and hjimans survived as a^species not so 
^ much by the "clufa in the hand" but by the "plan in the head." TKat 
"plan or abililtycenabled man to remember, interpret, and predict 
environmental events. Humans Jiave an innate capacity (but not 
necessarily a developed ability) to find most natural stimuli com- 
patible with their psych iological makeu;). Many urban people do 
not have the fa^niliarity and experiences necessary for them to be 
comfortable in natufi^ environments, and thereford cannot enjoji^- 
^lly one of their 'liuman natures.** Opportunities tQ discover and 
rediscover innate human natures should be encouraged. 



The nighthawk sometimes speaks to mk 
Of nature^s beauty and where I fit 

He tella me of our place in time ' [ 

Of his, and yours, and of cour^4 of mine 

And when he's done, just slips away, 
^ To wait the coming of another day. 

.— irom "Our Place in Time" ' ' 
in f^eople. Places and Spaces 
by Arthur W. Magill, 1975. 



BASIC PREMISES AND 
. OVERVIEW 

']])OES THE ANIMAL Hcmo sapiens have a 
nature? The answer appears to be yes, he 
has several. It is his nature to walk erect, to 
rely prfmarily on his visual sense, to be influ- 
enced Cft^isiderably by sociaMearning, and so on. 

Two basic premises underlie the centraLargu- 
ment of this paper. The Tirst is that humans 



have another nature, which has developed dur- 
ing thousands, even millions, of years of evok- 

*tion. This nature is man's capacity (but not> 
necessarily a "developed ability) to find most 
stimuli from temperate natural .environments 
(Sj^h as those in which man^evolved) compatible* 
wi\ liis physiological makeup. -To put-il 

^ diffidently, the.sensory mechanisms (eyes, ears, 
noses, taste buds, etc.) of humans developed 
while th^y lived in relatively natural surround- 



.ings. It makes sense, therefore, to propose that 
the procesa^f natural selection has given 
human beiijp a sensory system that is well 
equipped to h^andle th^ normal range of stimuli 
encountered in natural settings. 

The second 4)remise is founded on a dis- 
tinguishing charcte'r istic of man's 
evolution— hi^ ability to think, remember, and 
predict what/will happen to him. The premise is 
that man nefeds^ certain amount of familiarity 
with, or kifowledge gbout, his surroundings 
before he can function effectively in ^ them. 
Thejefore, before man can "enjoy" natural en- ' 
vironments compatible with his nature, he must 
have a necessary level of famiHarity with, or un- . 
derstanding of, these environments. 

Readers will interpret these assumptions 
about .man's evolution as reasonable oonjec- 
tures, fnter^sting hypotheses, or irreverencies 
according to their individual beliefs and values. 
Our view is that there is considerable evidence 
to support the propositions that (1) much 
human behavior is still mediated through man's 
evolutionary inheritance, and (2) mo^iwirnMui— 
has a strong^ innate predisposition toward 
nature which is activated by famililarity with, 
or understanding of, nalur^ settings.' It is the 
purpo^of this paper to examine the evidence in 
suppoi^^si these two propositions. j 

This pap^r is not a plea for a return ^ aat^ire. 
We share most other people's cjesire wof to live 
in, caves; hunt for most of our food, fight off 
rodents and insets, engage in tribal wars, and 
do without m^* of. the comforts, conveniences, 
and cultjural endowrffents of modern society. We 
do feel, however, that ipuch more can and 
should be done td maintain envin^nments that 
offer the advantages of a technological civiliza- 
tion, awrf the equilibrating values of natural 
areas described in this paper. 

" MAN'S BIOLOGICAL . • 
REMEMBf^ANCE 

. Cr^Magnon man, who lived as a hunter 30,- 
" 000 years ag^, is believed to have been almost: 

' For brevity, we wilj not attempt to Explain our concept of 
*a '*natura!" setting. To-clarify somewhat, however, we view 
man as natural but alio perceive most developed areas that 
are hghiy man-influenced as not verv natural (at least as 
man generally tends to inflbence them). Also, we do not hold 
out wilderness as the only natunal ai'ea. Xo us a potted plant 
is also natural, but it Is less so tjhan a similar plant growing 
in a wild ahea. So, we. are referring to the relative degree of 
man's influence ' • \ 



identical tolimodern man mentally as well as 
physically. He stood upright as we do, had the 
-same size body as ours, an cranium at least as 
large, and used tools that fit our hands (Pfeiffer 
1969). With'in this evolutionary context, litis 
(1966) has stated that "man is a complex bundle 
of biological.adaptations; 'his eyes and ears, his 
brain and heart, even his psyche are the 
evolutionary adsyjtations of ^thi human 
organism to nature3z)r, as Dubos (1968) put it, 
there are many examples in everyday life of 
man's "biological femembrance of things past." 
Past-and current man's response to certain basi? 
biological cycles will be mentioned as^ the first of * 
several such examples. ^ 
'Because primitive man lived in intimate con- 
tact with nature, his activities we^e greatly in- 
fluenced by change* from light to darkness and 
by chang^ of the seasons. These diurnal, luna;-, 
and season^ycles all had their effect on bodily 
and mental functions of man. Remarkably, 
these biological cycles still 'persist ifn modern 
man, even though such things as light and 
temperature in our homes and offices can be 
controlled. For exanil)le, after a rapid change of 
longitude from iet travel, we experience 
physical disturbances because the body can't 
adapt rapidly eiwigh to the dislocation of its^ 
day /night rhyflWfis. This is not a siJij^ifiVe 
reaction, but is caused by the secretiojp of hbrr 
mones controlled by the biologic*! Qlock (Dubos 
'1968), 

- Another example o^^uman behavior which 
has its roots in thedistant past is the so-csd^ed 
"wisdom of the body" (Cannon 1932), reflected 
in the fight^or-flight response. When prehistoric 
man was faced with .something threa^ning or 
unknown, hormonal processes in his body would 
prepare him for combat or escape. This 'was a 
critical survival mechanism then, tiliffe 
mechanic survives in modern man,- even 
though these metabolic changes 'jio^^riot 
necessarily serve survival purposes dicing a 
verbal conflict or while attempting a mental 
task. " ' , 

Other human "quirks", difficult to com- 
prehend, can perhaps be best understood within 
an evolutionary context. Examples include our 
'*herd psycholo^" or' gregarious ne^s, Qur om- 
nivorous eating habits, our apparent desire to 
climb to high places for surveillance and protec- 
tion, and the'piay instinct. While man is capable 
of adapting to many conditions not present in 



enxkonment^ yj^j^j ^^^^ 

'isinhfiribhia flnnlpnf- Wnos^cm /ThihrtQ r>/Mi*^^«. r i r: i.? t*^7 i« 



far from or disinherit his ancient lineage (Dubos 
1968). 

The East Afrtcan sa¥annahs, our ancestors 
were accustomed to, were no aoubt quieter and 
more pleasant to the human eair than modern- 
day industrial districts. Primitive man had to 
.rely more on his ears toj)ick up sounds of possi- 
ble danger tjian we do today (JBerland 1970). 
However, he didn't /have to deal with the 
loudness of some of our technological inven- 
tions. 

A tribe called the Mabaans, now living in the 
bush country oi Sudan, are ^ case in point 
(Rosen et aL 1962). This band of peaceful people, 
who liVe in a manner resembling that of the jate 
Stone Age, inhabit an environment tljat is 
dram.atjcally quieter than those of most other 
human populations. After administering -a 
battery of physiological tests to these people. 



pounds necessary for body functions.^ Negative 
ions have been used^successfully in treatiilg 
burnT)atients for pain, restlessness, and infec- 
tion (Krueger 2S75J..Claims have also'been made 
that negative ion generators cause rises in blood 
pH and carbon dioxide, which stimulate ahe 
adrenal and thyroid glands. This allows for 
lower blood pr^sure and promotes growth a6d. 
energy (Dubos 1965). 

On the other hand, ion imbalance might ex- 
plain a wide range of human problems,' in- 
clu(Jing respiratory infections, enervation, and a 
' loss of mental and {Physical efficiency, (Krve^er 
1973). Man often encounters ion imbalances, es-. 
peciallAnegative ion depletion, in modern city 
Tife because he spends so mtich time indoors; 
and whe' i he is outdoors, artificial electric fields 
and^air j ollution interfere with the ion ratios. 
Research ers. have proposed that air ion concen-' 



Rosen ^found them to be extremely healthy, wkh trations jind ratios be maintained at levels ap- 
a total ^lack.of hypertension, coronary thror^^-^proximaling those existing in nature (Krueger 

bosis, ulcerative coHtis, acute appendicitis, and 1973). E|en thoug:h man, with his technological 

bronchial asthma. Also, unlike most progresi has been able to. escape somewhat 

Westerners, they h^ the same iDlood pressure from hi/ original ecological niche (by living ar- 

at age 10 or 90, and suffered very little hearing tificiall:(), liis body still requires many of the 

loss in the higher frequertci^. with advancing features of his nature-ordained background to» 

age. In, fact, the Mabaans h^i better hearing function properly. fLogfan 1974). M&untain air^ 

i^th^n ai>y other group of humans', ever tested, 'for example, has been said to be so refreshing 

While^ variables such as 4iet, ^exercise, and because of Jts relative concentration of negative 



heredity are influeAial in the Mabaans* ex- 
cellent -iiealth and hearing, Rosen f odnd that 
when the Mabaans moved north to noisier urban 
: areas they became prone to.high felood pressure 
and coronary thrombosis. 'A variety -of en- 
virouifiental influences certainly caused these 
changes. Nevertheless, it seems that the 
Mabaans were 'better adapted to the fajrviljar: 
and natural environments in which they livetl 
before they moved north.^* . ' ^ ^ 

Another example of our biological inhefitante 
• is the influence of' ions and •electromagnetic 
fields ^6n our behavior. As a result of evolution, 
our normal biological rhythrtis are established 
and controtteB by natural electromagnetic and 
electrostatic fields (Logan 1974). A\f yym^ both 
negative' and positive, have been shown to 



, 'Of course, an argument could be niade that had the 
Mabaans lived in cities in excellent states of health, they 
miffht have developed high blood pressure and oiher dis- 
orders if they werEjmcAred to unfiimilliar, les» urbanized 
areas. But those data do not exist, and thp literaturb on 
human str^s t^tids to refute its.plausibility. 



tons (Dubos 1965). 

^/Another bajsid characteristic of man is his re- 
QVirement for living 5jwJl5e. C6mmon indications 
of our need for personal space are the erection^of 
garcjen waljp and **no trespassing*' signs, the 
staking out of claims on beaches, and tfie resent- 
ment we show at intrusions (Hall 1966). Each 
hnS of animal has evolved to exist' in a certain 
amount of territory, and when this spacers too 
severely^ curtailed 'the consequences can be 
serious. In .commenting on the probfcms of^ 
humans living in densely, populated areas, 
Leyhauser (1965) ^las stated, "the mental health 
of the individual is in danger and eventually will ' 
breakdown if adaptability is stretched too far 
beyond the' limits set by evolution^y a^ap- • 

Ii we are each to have an amount of space 
equivalent to that each individual had when the 
human '^r ace 'evolved, qur parks would have to\ 

^ As an oversimplification, negative and positivi'air ions 
refer to the electrical >charg€3 associated with specific atoms 
or grodpe of atoms found in th^ppnoaphere. 



cover thousands square miles (Morris 
1969:39). Instead, urban residents often battle 
bumper-t6-bumper traffic on trips into the 
countryside which are taken, at least in part, to 
be tess cramped up for awhile.* In fact, desires to 
l^ave the city and its crowded conditions tem- 
porarily have been documented "as important 
reasons for engaging in many outdoor recrea- 
,tioh activities (Driver and Knopf 1976). 



THE EVOLUTIONARY NEED 

FOP? faK/iiuari;W' 

WITH ONE'S SURROlfc)IN6S 



One particularly, distinguishing set of 
characteristics that man acquired from h^is 
evolutionary past is his ability to process infor- 
mation effectively. Stephen Kaplan (1973a and 
b) has done considerable work in exploring this 
topic. He has surmised that prehistpric man'^ 
capacity to i(Jentify the current situation rapid- 
ly,, predict what might happen next, ^nd then 
act appropriately where critical for survival. 
Without this ability to stoife information artd see* 
relationships,, it's unlikely " that" the relatively 
physically weak human woij^ have been able to 
withstand environmental dangers. He had toex- 

«plore the unknown and mysterious, and con- 
stantly fornjul ate cognitive maps or mental 
representations of his* surroundings. Because 
man was surrounded by various kind^ of 
natural stimuli^'.such as fcfrests, cliffs, flowing 

• watef^and wildanimalsfor millions of years, he 
gradually grew accustomed to many of the 
features and relationships of that kind of ex- 
T* istence. This is not t;p say that he was able to 
\ identify ifnd predict under all circumstances, 
<==^but after pF^longed interacting and learning in a 
particular-environment, those who survived at- 

. tained a certain degree of competence or 
mastery (White 1959). In cifcumstUnces that 
mjin could not comprehend, or w^here he could 
not form a cognitive map, he probably felt anx- 
ious and uncomfortable. j 
, ' Kaplan suggests these same principles ^re 
quite evident tooay, and that man is "happiest'* 
under those conditions where he can explore, 
predict, and generally expand his knowledge 
and skills as a complex informaj>ion-proce^sing 
organism. This claim is supported in a study by 
, Kaplan atid Wehdt (1972), jn which subjMSi 
were asl^ed to indicate their preferences for< 



various slides of nature* and urban scenes. 
Interestingly, the subjects were particlularly at- 
tracted to those scenes that had an identifiable 
nature content. In faet; the least preferred 
nature slide w^ still favored over the most 
preferred Urban slide. After analyzing the 
preferred ^slides, Kaptan*and Wendt drew the 
conclusion that people's preferences were based 
on three major aspects of the scene, one of which 
is particularly relevant to the theme of this 
paper. That dimension, called "legibility," was 
defined by» tlie' authors as the Ability of the 
viewers to "make sense" out of«the scenes.'* The 
poiirt fs not only that there seems to be more 

'ligibility agd coherence in natural settings than 
in urban ones, but that we need to have some 
familiarity with and comprehension of an en- 
vironment before we can feel comfortable or 
competent, in it. Thjs need to know what is 
happening to us is common to everyone. As com- 
plex probfem-soj^ving and information-. 

processing organisms, we need reasonable un- 
derstanding of, or familiarity with, our many 
surroundings (whether they be play, work, op 
other environments) before we can function 
effeetiv^lin them. 

This discussion of our seeming preference for 
scenes which are coherent and identifiable does 
not mean that v«e aire most content in a never- 
changing, sterile environment. Quite to the con- 
trary, Kaplan and Wendt found that the 
students they studied had a preference for co 
plexity and mystery, or novel elenients, as we 
One popular slide showed a path disappearing 
around* a bend, leaving the observer unsure of 

^the destination. That slide, in which there was 
promise of the observer solving the mystery 
with further exploratioruseemed to delight the 
subjects. One can conjeSrtire that this attraction 
is related to anciept man's need toMnvestigate 
for survival purposes. ' ^ 

John Piatt (1961) expaods on this notion ^ 
saying that the mind's grasp and enjoyment of 
the external world rest on the'neurop- 

, sychological necessity of perceiving novelty an^l 
pattern. Novel situations of every i^ariety 
probably bombarded early ma^n^t an^ unpre- 
cedented rate. He constantly had to .search 

■ for some kind of order in the flux'of strangeness*, 
if he were to survive. Our^ brains and sensory 



*The findings of this earlier work have been supported 
and refined by Kaplan's later (1975) research », 
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mechanisms might have tbfls evolved to deal 
with a "continuous novelty of pattern." Not only 
do our minds "enjoy*' patterns, they also seek 
change from conditions of stimulus-deprivation 
(Piatt 1961). 

In summary, humans need familia|!ty and 
predictability, but there is also a prefa'ence for 
novelty, optimal complexity, ^•egulSrity, ajid 
pattern as well. Gestalts and patterns are par- 
ticularly irpportant 1)ecause^ with 'the 
'astronomical nun^ber of input channels from all 
th,e Senses, it would be imposisible to perceive 
every element individually. 'There'^s a funda- 
mental axiom that any many^element recep- 
tor system is necessarily a pattern-selecting or 
pattern-perceiving system" (Piatt 1961), In the 
biological, natural world there are a, multitude 
of examples of "Symmetry and pattern. Ntan 
often finds thjese shapes and forms beautiful, 
but it is thesi patterns within larger 'patterns 
and^e elements of tolerable surprise and un- 
certainty that distinguish .this kind of pattern 
from that of a series of geometric homes. The 
saying that "nature abhors a straight line" is not 
totally without meaning.^ 

• TR/^NQUILITY AND 
.dOMPETENCE 

For many years our literary tradition, from 
Thoreau, Melville, and Tv^ain, up to and beyond 
Hemingwaj^ and Frost, has been extolling the 
wilderness as "spiritual tonic" and at least a 
"momentary stay against confusion" (Marx 
4967). The spiritual tonic values of natuVe, es- 
pecially the nofmatiA^e concept of "living in har- 
mony with all creation," are described in the 
Religious writings of all cultures, both priniitive 
and modem. Just as historically pervasive in the 
literature has ' been the theme that nature 
provides opportunities for emotional release^nd 
integration, and a chance to^ recover psychic 
equilibrium. This relates, to; William James' 
(1892) notion of involuntary attention, which es- 
sentially means that a person can perceive his 
surroundings without expending the sizable 
amounts of physical or psychic energy required 

~ — ; : J 

'Man's architecture can design visually attractive 
patterns* and gestalts with optimS levels oi complexity, 
.novelty, and so on. The p)roblq|n is that, frequently because 
of economic considerations, most of ouft designed en- 
vironments tend to lack these attributes. 



when he is voluntarily absorbed in directed con- 
centration. For exaipple, a hiker mtght just let 
his mind and senses wander and involuntarily 
become enraptured with' the rtishing waterfall, 
the snow-capped mountains, th-e' fragrant, 
flowers, or the song of a bird. Nothing is forced, 
and as Rachel Kaplan Yi^7'5>> suggests, ^e can 
thorough lyh'elax and temporarily forget about 
the worries pr. cares of the day under these con- 
dition^. Reselarch, findings reported by Driver^ 
and Knopf (1976) support Kaplan's suggestion, 
•in thai many outdoor recreation activities seem ' 
^to help people cope temporarily with the strains 
of mental activity, rok overload, and other 
stresses experienced in , home and work en- 
vironments. ^ • * , 

These ideas about the soothing th^rapeutid 
values of natural environments are quite 
•prevalent today. Perhaps many of these feelings 
are directly related to our genetic preferences. 
Major 'cities have been described as too fre- 
quently burdening individuals with a stinjulus 
overload, monotony, and a lack of identity 
(Lynch 1960, Milgram 1970), whereas natural 
areas, especially wildlands, are generally 
associated with a low level of noise, few conflic- 
ting or ambiguous stimuli, a wide diversity, of 
patteii-ns, and ^ relatively high rate of predic- 
tability, 'phis ability to feel^ mentally satisfied 
with one's environment is extremely important, 
because the failure to do so can be a cause of 
physical and psychological stress (Howard and 
Scott 1965). The critical question is: to what ex- 
tent«do we hav^ to escape to distant natural 
areas to cope an^trvoid temporarily the sti'esses 
experienced in home envirpnm Aits? ^ 

In addition to finding natural areas relatively 
tranquil; humans might also find it relativelp^ 
easy toMearn certain skills ii; these en- 
vironments. Along this^ine of tho'ught, Berns- 
tein {l972) has, propos^ that attaining com-' 
petence might be easier in selected outdoor set- 
tings than in alternative urban ones, because 
people can be more concerned with mastering 
skills of their own choosing than with trying to 
conforiQ^to social constraints. With the lesser 
role expectations 'and a greater degree of 
behavioral flexibility, and with fewer confusing 
and traumatic stimuli, the selected natural area 
provides st^g possibilities for positive rein- * 
forcement. 'In other words, a person might be 
more likely 'to be fewa^ded for his own actipns in 
this kind of^etting. Bernstein suggests th^t this 



would lead to an enhanced sense of self*worth 
and would better prepare a person to cope under 
more formally structiJred situations that do not 
allow the same degree of personal discretion. 
. It is not* surprising that Outward Bound 
Schools and therapeutic ctoip settings have 
claimed to be making headway in rehabilitating 
antisocial and mildly disturbed individuals. 
Also, the possible benefits are not limited to 
those who are viewed socially as unnormal. 
Marans et al. (1972) and Scptt et al (1973) found 
that participants Jn the Youth Conservation 
Corps felt they w^re better people' for having 
participated, and not only because of enhanced 
outdoor and increased abilities tarelate^o 
their pJ^and to adults. Rachel KaplansV 
(197J^) evaluations of an Outdoor Challenge 
Program in Michigan's Upper Peninsula have 
led her to suggest that increased competence 
with respect to the skills required in the woods 
has a relaticmship to aspects of self -eS teem, such 



could overcome ^n initially negative st^ 
effect and enhance an individual's^ 



tation, their uncertainties and fears would be 
lessened. Her thinking is supported by Zajonc 
(1968, 197\), who found that repeated exposure 

lulus 
sitive 

evaluation of that stimulus. Dpvlin ftflt that an 
'experimental group of children who were 
familiar with the area and had* help in for- 
mulating cognitive maps would be more comfor- 
table and competent in a chosen natural area 
than a control group. While her study did not 
demonstrate that point, subsequent studies do 
lend support to her hypothesis about the .value 
of prior knowledge (R, Kaplan 1975), 

It is a\so important that the familiarization 
begin at an early age. Growth and development 
is very rapid ^during thpse formative years, in 
' contrast to later years when habits and en- 
vic4tlmental tastes tend t© stabilize (Bloom 
196l). Individuals become conditioned and are 
likely to select surroundings that are not 



as "a greater sense of poncern for other people, a , threatenin^^nd harmonize with established in- 



more r^alisticf feutlook on one's own strengths 
and weakness^es, a greater self-sufficiency in the 
uses of one's times and t^alents, and a, rather 
aitive.vlew of oneself.** 'Other natural area^- 
le^distant from the cities mi^t^ffer similar 
advantages. 

WhilKthere'seems tabe no clear-cut evidence 
or consen^ ijt*'^® playground literature as to 
what envirohment is best suited for cflildren*6 
-play, a growinfeynuipper of authors at least in- 
tuitively sense th^alueof natural areas (Aiello 
et at: 197^, Marcusl97i)/ Since a child*s play is 
an.importanWpart %fjiis cognitive .development 
(Piaget 1962), it is possible!hat the area and ob-' 
jects of play are suitable for promoting growth 
and a heafthy-self-iniage. Natural areas Seem to 
be valuable to children as places where they can 



teractional^atterns. In this regard, the at- 
titudes of parents and the environment that 
children are accustomed to have a great in- 
fluence.- 

In a study of young people's outdoor activities 
in a suburban residential arfa, Aiello et al. 
(197i) found that neigl^oring families of 
similar economic and educational backgrounds 
had different feelings about* ;the suitability of 
natural areas for their children's, play. While 
some parents actively encouraged bheir children 
' to play in the woods or argund the ponc^ others, 
who expressed an unfamililarity with nearby 
natural areas, strongly discouraged their 
youngsters from .visiting these places. Similarly, 
Marcus (1974) assumed that a child's preference 
fof* man-made play surfaces (asphalt) as* op- 



exJ)lore andjearn about themselves and natur^aH-^osed to natural ones (grass) jnay be r.elated tb 
systems (Aiello et al 1974). They have good at- the environment in which the child was raided. 



mosphere for developing self-confidence (Berns- 
tein 1972),Md as mentioned throughout, are ac- 
commodating to the human organism. 

MEED FOR FAMILIARIZING 
iEXPERIENCES 



Urban chilflfen accustomed to playing on con- 
crete schbol yards and alleys were^/Tiluch more 
comfortable and imaginative in the use of those 
areas than rural children, who felt a greater at- 
traction for, and m^tery-competence with, soil, 
grass," and trees. The role of exposure; learnings 
and conditioning, theK is critical in^deter^lining 
Becausemany people now live in'urbanar^as, ^a child's, habits and [attitudes, and for that 



teehnfques must be developed and applied to 
allow them the , necessary f afniliarization with 
natural areas. It was Devlin*s (1978) fiypothesis 
^hat if children were pfoA^ided with prior oriin- 



matter those of his barents^ If th\ possible 
benefits of natural are^ are to be sought, the 
^ child must develop habitual beha^^iors in those 
environments. Inner-city children, in particular. 
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often have little exposure to or opportunity to 
experience fore8t3 or other . areas ,that are 
predominantly natural, .Familiarizing ex- 
periences are especially needed by these youths 
who could'^be missing a very important dimen- 
sion of being human. * a 

CONCLUSIONS 

We have discussed selected environmental 
,^ conditions that have,influenced man's evolution 
and s.ome of the adaptations he bias niacle to 
these conditions. At the same time, we have 
identified spme of the characteristics of these 
adaptations that are evident in man today. 
Primitive man's response to biological cyclen, his 
need to form- cognitive maps and to explore the 
unknown, his need for perceiving patterns and 
making sense of his surroundings, his psy- > 
chophysiological preference for elbow room, for 
natural ionized 'air, and for freedom from ex 
cessjve noise— all are characteristic of moder 
man. It has been suggested that these needs qan 
' be met today in natural surroundings, similar to 
those of our evolutionary forebears. Hypotheses 
. have been offered about the calming effects of 
natural areas, as well as about the calming 
effects of natural areas, as well as about a 
greater opportunity for developing competence 
and for|byilding self-confidence. But it has been 
emphasized that, even with these predis- 
positions' and these side benefits, adequate 
miliarizing and learning are necessary, 
't is clear that man has adapted to an urban 
without many natural stimuli, but we 
^ der how^ealthy this is for him. Is Acre a 
iore optimal environment for human "being?" 
litis et al. (1970) has proposed that there should 
be a compromise between environments where 
humans have maximum contact with the 
natural conditions in which -their/ancestore 
evolved, and ones offering the cpjnftJrts and con- 
veniences of modern technological society. If one 
accepts this proposal, we should strive to 
redesign urban areas with more of an eye 
toward interspersing natural and rpan-made 
elements,^ and we should^ educate adults and 
children about the potential values of the out- 
doors. ' 

One^reviewer of this paper pointed out ap- 



propriately that we have taken a rather 
**sanitized" view of nature, in that the unattrac- 
tive things were not mentioned. These could in- 
clude biting insects, both hot and freezing 
temperatures, subsistence living with hunger, 
the fears and stresses^ caused by haturial 
catastrophfes, and the possibility that man 
^might have inherited his violence from the killer 
ape. He also suggested that good music and 
other art forms havj6 their place, too. 

We agree, and i^ate that this paper is not 2^ 
call for a retjpnrto nature. Instead, our feeling is 
that opportunitie'd to discover and re-discover 
the many human natures should be nurtured. 
The provision and maintenance of opportunities 
to realize culturally learned, or conditioned, 
natures should not constrain learned,' or con- 
ditioned, natures should not constrain too 
severely other opportunities to realize innate 
natures. As with many problems, the solution is 
me of balance in deciding how far we can go In 
either directio.n and still capture the desired 
benefits of each direction. 
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"So I would argue" that ]?yi<i6usii)g.on thelbehavioral 
and institutional continuities— the real consistencies 
displayed by our species-i-we might be .able' to find a 
better way to Ainderstand childhood" r William R, 
Burch, Jr., . ^ * * "^^ , 



Learning from the Continuities in Humanity and Nature 

by WILLIAM 'R. BURCH, JR., Associaie Professor of forest ^ " ' 
Sodok^y, School of Forestry and Environmental Science,^ Yale ^ 
University. \ . ^ 



ABSTRACT, Though the emphasis in American life is- upon 
dramatic social change, the firmer reality is our great continuity in " 
social- tehavior and institutions. For example, though many 
strategies ef child rearing have cycled through human society, the 
tfSsic problems and responsible social unit remain the same. Of 
necessity, children h^ive an ordered and holistic view of nature and 
the urban places where they live. We, in'thepeoWthinking trades, 
can learn much if we are willing to listen before we prescribe. 



J^HE EMPHASIS ON CHANGE-new, trow, same; the needs o( both the child. and parent 
the best,'the latest, the earliesjtr-has always have re^hained the ^me; and the kinds of things 
4)een a characteristic of our society. But as we' that parents and children end updoing to each 



near the end'of the American century that Time 
magazine used to tell us about, it might be wise 
to look at a less dramatic but no less important 
factor: stability. One oi the thi;igs that we often 
fail to recognize is th^ great consistency within 
our social system— the great conservation— the 
lAany things that do not'cjiange. ^ / 
I have experiencecl three generations of 
^ childhood and hope to experienc'e four. IWe ex- 
perienced my own Jhildhood^ the. childhood of 
my ^children, and the chiJdhood of my 
-grandchildren; I hope to ex'perience the 
•^childhood of any great-^&ndchildren\ Wheh I 
was. a child, breast feeding was not considered a 
very good way, to. raise 'children.. Durjng the 
bfeppessioHyliaving children was not considered 
^ood idea. Children were things that we sat 
ver in, the corrfer; we hoped that* they would 
stlay quiet-My children were raised on Dr. Spock 
anh ^^e were big on natural childbirth. In having 
their children',, my daughters followed 
• something called the' Lamaze, program, and 



tj^ir attitude to><^ard raising chfldr^en. seems to * reality 



other havte not changed very .much. These 
relationships have been relatively stable qver 
time and display a degree of universality across 
cultures. 

So I would argue that by focusing on the 
behavioral and institutional continuities— the 
real consistendies displayed by our species— we 
might be able to find a better way to understand 
childhood. ^ - * 

In the first session of this sypiposium, we dis- 
cussed niany views 2ihou\H,omo sapiens. I think 
one of the great issues that emerged out of these 
discussions was that we. will no longer dichot- 
omize ilHh and nature, counti;y and city, mind 
and body, inciividual and society. We need to 
adoift a holistic point of view, that recognizes, for 
e)^aniple, that urban places- ai:e as natural as 
rural places; that views the mind and the body 
as floMfing together; that focuses on the close 
relationship between individuals and societies. , 
Separati^ these tilings for either academic or 
inanagerial purpeees is being false to ecological 



be somewhere between Summerhill and "hit 
them occasionally*'. The interesting thing about 
these changing approaches toraising>children is 
that the Ijasic rearing unit has-nwiained the 
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Most of us are in the management business — 
the people-tinkering trade. We are adults in our 
middle years, which stretch .from around 20 lo 
around'60. Those of us in this age ^»up have a 
\ 



great concern about youth and ab#ut the aged. 
We feel that because we work and they A) not, 
they are not living very productive lives.^ 
Consequently, we make an occupation out of 
ntaimging the lives of the young and the aged. 
And we have a certain stake in ca3ting our own 
theoretical views upon the young and the aged. 

For example, some students and I conducted a 
review of the literature on* children's campings 
.and. found a remarkable similarity in each 
decade between the prevailing theoriesr nr 
business and commerce and the prevailing 
dogmas about how children should be 
"managed" in camp situations. In the early 
days, we had a kind of moral imperative to take 
children out and make them learn how to endure 
on theii* own so that they would develop an 
innef-directed attitude. Then, during the 1920s, 
the* scientific management literature told us 
thatv children should make effective and ef- 
ficient use of their time. This literature told us a 
lot about sehe4uling— what and where to do 
things* Then in^e ^Os we had the Human 
Relations Era,^moit of which was based on the 
Western Electric studies. This old» moo-cow 
sociology told us how you keep them happy 
down at the old factory. During the 50s and the 
.^arly 60s, camp programs involved a* lot of group 
dynamics and T-group sessions that had started 
in industry and were transported to the camp 
situation. Children were supposed to have long 
debates on .whether they should go dver here or 
over there. The sessions I heard during this 
symposium involved a lot of talk about "target 
populations" and I found a strange resurgence 



of concepts dealings with self-testing in the 
wilderness and inner-direction-^^^about how we 
must take delinquents to the wilds so that they 
can learn how to make plans and organize and 
accomplish goals and how this process does all 
kinds' of good things for their heads. So maybe 
we have come, full circle. 

Ethics, for those of us in the people-tinkering 
tra]d«, requires that we recognize that we are 
all involved in maintaining a particular l^ind o( 

' ffociat system ^d~involved in furthering fcj^ ^ 
ticular view of how children, nature, and tne ur- 
ban domain should be ordered. In spite of the 
wide>vaHety in dress, talk, and lifestyfe^f par- 
ticipants in this symposium, all remain firmly a 
part of tne established sociaLorder. 

Those who speak mos*strongly about 
liberating the child are often those who really 
mean they want the child to accept their^rr- 
ticular frame of values and to reject the frame 
of Sthers. ?ew persons at this gathering want a 
child so Unrated that she or he.ipay freely 
adopt the racist or sexist stereotypes of an 
Archie Bunker, ^ye do not liberate ourselves or 
the child by playing at ^evolution or cynicism. 
We only do so through attempting to unders- 
tand Itow children^ actually U3e the entire 

* natural world, from the city street to the depths 
of a National Forest. We must start to listen, to 

*^ look, and to learn systematically from children.. 
Our programs, policies, and management prac- 
tices must be as fluid and growing as this lear- 
ning proces^. And most radical of all; und^ 
^uch a scheme our clients may even begin to 
think of us as real persons. 
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J^e„shouJd_b_ej^A b^^ adolescents what 

tiiey regard as adventurous" activity. With theiP* 
^sistance, settings and projects might be developed in 
which some o£ their own proposals for legitimate adven- 
ture might be tried" Florence C. Ladd 



^<5ity Kids in the Absence of. . . . 

by FLORENCE C. LADD, Associate Professor in City Pja^ning, 
, Graduate School of Design, Harvard Unii^^sity 




ABSTRACT. Environmental requirements for adolescents are 
rarely met in brban settings. There are few opportunites and 
facilities for legitimate adventure. Puljlic amenities and public ' 
places for private moments are inadequate. Programs and /awlities 
that would enhance the "personhood" of the urban adolescent and 
increase the comfort and dignity adolescents experience in public 
places are needed. 



LEGITIMATE ADVENTURE Such incidents are not exclusively in the dp- " 

IisnnxTm mrrr, r . ' waln of the bUck and the poor who are vouni? 

SPENT THE LATTER part of the 1960's en- • They touch the lives of- o^r ffitir6 adoleS ' 
gaged in a study of black adolescent boys, , population. For some, they are the critical 
ranging mage from 12 to 17 years, who lived in episodes that divert them from tr^ubSree 
the poorer sections of Boston's Roxbury and paths in directions that lead to more disruptive 
North Dorchester. They wei^e the subjects of a . trouble-making events. Still, the prospect of fin-' 
Z l 1 '''^"^i^y in black youth, ding legitimate' opportunitieWor'adTnfu^a 

J^n!^ nf'ir"^?^ r"-'''T^ focused on the greater,problem for poorer kids than for feh^ . 
mpacfeof their famihes, school, and peers on .ones who, from time to time, have occasions for 
th^r hv^ and Jheir dfestinies, I explored what travel and vacations which afford them adven- 
tJ*H^ neighborhood^ jind housing meant to turfe through the stimul.tion of new settings 
- Jr^' T /i! their Boston lay, and what they foreign languages, pers(Jhal discovery, meeting 
found in the Boston ^rea to interest them, people who are different, and so forth. Even for 
«nu8e therfi, depr^s them, excite them; what them, the opportunity tp visit f^away places is . 
places they enjoyed, wanted to destro/, to only occasional; theyr*inrtheir poorer oeers - 
cherish, to avoid; I soon realjz^ that they found have rputkes and rest^iiifis that limft the " ' 
very few places that were inti^sting and safe to risks and the excitemenUhey^ight enjoy 
explore and enjoy,rfew places that offeredjhem . , Why db some kids choose tose?k adventures < J 
oppprtuniti^ for cjial enging experiences and that Ifead- to trouble? Why don't they find f\inift ' ^ • 
^ . • ^'^"^''^ ^^'"^ Certainly soL kids fSS^ ' ■ 

tur^?.rf V Zi ^.'''''^^^^ stimulation an^pleasure in museump, 'art > 

!nl2!t "''^ at breakneck galleries, and zom. They play tenni^ bi;ball, 

1™ Tn^ i^t^ m'^ • ^^°'^""' '-^ ''''''' «° '^.b^^t ride or a swim . 
Avenue. Do aJittle shoplifting m a downtow^ discover n^w worlds in ofd lihrarW take (he 

department store &nd just escape getting elevator to the t6p of a skyscraperVd on a " 
^u,^t, getting bust«l. Rob the poor boxes of clear day are turned on by a'pano^ar;iicTiew o? - 
5wt 8^^,^ poctetbooks after the their city and wj^t lies beyond. Don't sueh ac-' 
i^L'l Sir.""?^ ^.^lil'^l^^^iL^^i'f 1.°! >'^'-. "^^^ !^>ds experience that l^fficienT 



heroin and-get high. Pull a fire alarm or maybe ' \y exciting and adventurous' 
ZT'^^TJ' somebody's "pad" What iTexciting and adventurous in the 

u JVl •^'? "^J^ '^'"'^ ""^^^ <rf adolescent experience in the 70s' To ex- 

sold traded or simply discarded- ■ ■ perience adventure, some kids, particularly in 
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urban setting^ymust test the legal and moral 
boundaries of^iKiiety and? in' the eyos of some 
break t\\^ law. Situations that allow them op- 
portunities for , risk-taking ;^nd exploration 
often are situations in which they are v4olaTmg a 
law or the rights of property of other people, or 
bqth. An. element of adventure lies, in'part, in 
'the knowledge that one is challenging or 
violating the legal and moral structuf-e of his 
society. In urban settings, it is as if kids are 
forced or c6mpelled'tp find adventure and ex- 
citement in activities that involve legal and 
moral ri%ks.^ During thfe years whpn^ys and . 
girls need external challenges agair^ which 
they can test their own dating and endupnce, 
there are few legitimate opportufiiti^s available 
• to theW in their' daily ^routines and en- 



woods or the face of a mountain or aVivefs 
rapids. 

Except for the courts and playing fields for 
sports, playgrounds include Tew facilities that 
attract adolescents. There are a few 
playgroundsMn the U.S". that offer adolescents' 
the possibility of invention and the opportunity 
for supervising younger Jcids, but relatively few* 
sTdolescents *^are to be found on _those 
play^rouiKis; their clientele 
"preadolescent. ' ^ ^ ' 

There are -city-based programs such as 
scouting that generate adventures \y\th the ur- 
ban". context. Scouting and other similar 
prpgrguns, such as Outward Bound 'and the 
Yoiitii Conservation Corps, have .provided 
wilderness experience or at least camping op- 



ar^^rgely 



viginm^nts for them to test themselves. There fportuniti^ and environmental education for the 



are few legitimate adventurous situations that 
all.ow them tg explore the ran^ of their physical 
and intellectual skills and abilities. ^ , ' 

When we consider where young people of 
previous generations in- the 'Uiiited States 
sought arid found adventure, our thoughts*tura 
to natural settings, wildlife, and open spaces. 
Vanishing are the natural areas, espajiany the, 
wooded areas, in and around.cities where, only a 
few decades ago, kids, Explored, char.ted,'roam- 
ed, hid, were lost, an4 (the lucky -ones) found- 
safe and unhurt. Dirt roads on the edge of the; 
city that once-seemingly le^d nowhere are now 
paved and" lead iptj> the orderly geonietry of sub- 
urban deve^ppmentd. The pockets of wilderness, 
those undeveloped areas that once were found 
i.nea^ what clearly were l;he city limits, have been 
leveled" and^ cpVere^vwith residential 
developments of industrial p^ks. There are few 
natural environments left where the urb'an 
adolescent may explore and feXperience adven-' 
ture in. . » * * ' * ^! 

There are parks,Vith,much that n^turjl,' of ^ 
cours:e. ^Most "urban parks in the IJ.S., especially 
tho^e With wooded areas whj^e some Wds might 
experience tmventure, are regarded as ujisafe. 
-Adolescents^ are apprehensive about- beijig ■ 
nwgged or maimed in city parks. To be sure. 



few, urban youngsters who have had a chance to 
.participate in tHfem. For tn^y reasons,. such 
programs are available aritf'TOractive to only a 
few. First of all, the j)ro0-ams are limited and 
they^re not hfghly visible. They are, generally 
speaking, expensive to operate,' and consequenl^- 
ly^ prohibitively expensive for kids^om low- 
inconi^ families. The style of adult supervision 
readers the programs'unappealing to some kids„ 
wfio resent or resist 'adult authority figures. 
Such programs, however, have brought 
Jegidmate adventure into the lives of a few city 
kidA ^ ^ 

; Mhj' might the. positive features of program^ 
witn^flventiii^eelements be developed as mj^d^ 
'for new situations which might app^I tf/V 
larger number of urban adolescents? What 
wojil^ city kids" like to do ta experience 
legitimate adv^ntufe? Under whose swspices' 
should adventure p^'ograms be developed? (If 
there are "sponsors'* and "prqgrams" would the 
events have the quality of adventure at alt?) To 
v^at Qxtent should schools Be responsible fot 
encouraging the direct participation of students 
in ^adventurous experiences^ How might, 
features, of upban Environments be depigne<^ or 
transf orrfied to provide settings for adventures? 
Can ^wilderness within cities be simulated and 



adolescents are users of parks. Going to a park^ ^maintaiiied for safe usfe by kids? 



*and rirtining the risk of - being robbed or 
assault^ involves an element of adventure. For 
those who go innocently irito a parte, the element 
of adventure is incalculable; the odds n^y well 
be agai]&st fhSm. They are nottompara^fle to the 
caleulable risks presented by trailar thr()i5^h 
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^-We should b'egiA by learning from adolescents 
what they regard as adventufous activity. With' 
the in- assistance, settings and projects might be 
d^v^loped in which^some ^f their own proposafs 
for legitimate adventure' might *be .tried. "In a 
<i\tS% the adventurous aspects of th6 work of the. 
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Tire department, city hospitals, newsgathering 
^encies* and the police department mifehf be 
made -more visible to adolescents. Museums 
flight OTganize clubs for would-be explorers' 
who, thi^ugh film and pthef media, mi^t ex- 
perience the thrills other explorers have sought 
*and found^Scouting could be revitalized and ex- 
panded t(foffer more kids opportunities for the 
physical and intellectual tests they need. The 
collaboration of schools and private organiza- 
tions sujfh as th^ Appalacljiiari Mountain Club,, 
the ^ra Glub, and. other conservationist 
groure might broaden opportunities for adven- 
ture for some adplescents. < 

From a design viewpoint, the possibility of, 
smulating wilderness or creating within cities 
environments with risk-presenting elements 
.Gould be. a challenge to the planner and 
landscape architect to.jgo beyond the conven- 
tional playground and design places with adven^ 
turous possibilities' for adolescents. 

Finally, adults might jfeflect on f|hat they do 
to experience adventure. Of course the needs of 
-adults for * adventurous experiences are quite 
di^fferentr- from those of adolescents. 
Nonetheless, it seems that a large segment ^f 
the. adalt population 'in the U^. are passive, 
vicarious adventurers^sThrough the mass media^ 
ijpws of the'^dventur^ of others* comes to us 
swiftly and in .vivid detail. The small band of ac- 
tive adult ^,adventurers Vho challenge .tiijie, 
space, mot^itains, seas, climatic conditions,* and 
world records are fir outnumbered by the Spec- 
tators who sk at home and watch the action on 
television. To improve the quality and increase 
the ni^ber of adventune opportunities for 
young people.in a society, we myst reexamine 
what advaiture means.to its adults, its standard 
makers; Con/sider wh§t you, as an adult, cio for 
^venture and what a l^year-old city girl or 
boy may do. -Their consider with her or him, with 
teachers, parehts, m^ors, recreation directors; 
scout leadters, coaches, attive adventurers, 
architects, 'anjd4)lanners what legitimate adven- 
tui:es niight be generated for city' kids. 
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PUBLIC AMENITIES 

'A means of communicating ,io an individual 
that he is a nonpersoii, that is, someone whose 
existence does not matter, or that he is less than 
human in sonve 'respects, is to deprive him of 
some basic amenitie? that others, more privileg- 



ed, have av^ablie to/them for their /outine use. 
• In public places, the absence 6r denial of the use 
of such simple amenities as places to sit, drink- 
ing fountains, and toilet facilities, is a very 
effective-way of depriving people of their per- 
so^hood, and, indir^tly, a. means of controlling 
tljeir behavior. Until the civil rights movement 
of the late 50s and early 60s brou^t change to 
polki^gaveming public facilities, blacks in the 
U.S., particulariy in Southern States, wer^ 
denied acc^s to' certain public amenities as an 
expression of the denial of their personhood. 
Other groups ifi history, of course, have been 
treated simijarly in sociopolitical* contexts in 
which they4iave been regarded as the outcasts 
or the enemy. , * 

^ In contemporary American society; we now 
se,e adolescents being treated that way. Many 
public places that serve a prei^ominantly adoles- 
cent clientele do not provide the si^npie comforts 
such places typical provide (of used to provide) 
, for adults: For example, playgrounds and play- 
ing fields are developed with, no toilet facilities 
. for the young users. Restaurants (if they really ' 
can be called rjestaurants) that cater to 
adol^cents frequenthr* provide *only food and 
formica counters; napkins, catsup, mustard, and 
' flatware mu^t be requested by the consumer.' In 
recently builteating facilities^ seating may not 
have been ificTuded in the plan; older facilities 
may have -Been stripped of their ^*eats. 
' There, are more extreme examples of- 
statements by designersand managers of public 
pl^aces that say to young people that they are not 
want^. Their moaey will be accepted; but they 
.thfemselVes are unacceptable.^ In" and ar«u;id 
drugstores, grocery stores, ice o^eam shops, and . 
' variety stores that are frequented by young peo- 
ple (often situated near other facilities used by 
them pi^ni^ly,/5uch as schools, cinemas, 
skatiog rinks, etc.) there are signs and signals . 
that ask them not to- linger. There are * 
"authorities" wJy^re^present fo make them feel 
^ uncomfortably, to let-thejn know that they^are 
not wanted. **No loitering", some places say 
figuratively as well as literally. "Move along": 
. policemen order a line of young people leaning ' 

f;ainst a store front on a major urban 
o^ou^fare. 

The posture of .adolescents in public places 
often is a leahingone. Kids"ma>ife seen leading 
. against a store tat, leaning against parked 
cars, leaning because there is no place to sit. In 



the U!S,, ^ve live iri'a ^afe-less^society'".. The to their- p*sonhood might be a step toward 
public or semipublic chails and .tables that af- eliciting froiti them mOre soci'aHy acceptable 
ford a digfftfied vantage \oint for those'who public behavior, and, at the same time, en- 
wish to linger along the bouAvar'ds and plazas of ^ couraging, -their adult critics to view them 
.European.cities and towns a\not aval lablg^on a ^diffA-'entjy; indeed, those critics /night be en- 
laip^ (or economically accfesstelej -scale for the couraged) to acknowledge and appreciate the 
use of those who woulfl enjoy ihe living th^Sfe^ personhood of adolescence. Providing tables and 
an active street sfcene offers. Such places n^d -4b€nches along ^he p^imeters of schoo^ards 
not be excljusrvely for adolescents; they could be . and'playihgfields, sm^l amphitheaters in parks % 
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inviting to all ages as ^re 
f successful caf^S/ * - 

In facilities expressly for a^olescenis, such as 
schools, amenities'^tbat would enhance tj^e com- 
fort and dignity of students should have highest 
*prio1^ity. St licient lounges in public high schools 
are often an afterthought. A classroom or cor- 
" n^ of a corridor is belatedly converted into a 
. "lounge" by furnishing it with a sign^ "Student 
Lounge". Else/here, in asiS around junior high 
and high schools, there is ample-spaceior mill- 
ing ardund but there are a few plac^ W sit ex; 
cept in the classroom. There are rarely benches 
in or around the open space ^nd playgrounds 
adjacent to public schools. When students use 
the steps or ^Ws of the schgols forWting,\h€y 
noften are asked'by teacTiers, custojEuans, or the 
principal tamove,^? si^ elsewh^/e - as if thfere 
vC'ere somewhere else to sitrl^^And so lhey<mill 
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'forvkripromptu bongo or guitar recitals, benches 
along streets or at intersections where there is 
action' to observe,^adequate public toilet 
facilities, and comfortable student lounges in 
public scliools are just a few environme,ntal 
changes that might enhance the public lives of 
adolescents and increase their status on the 
streets of cities and towns. 



V 



PLACES 



INTIMACY 



FC^R 

Adolescent boys and girls require times and 
places where they can enjoy each other's com- 
pany in small groups or simply experience being 
,alone. ^hose intimate moments, Imose private 
times, are rather\^ special. The^xperience of 
these unique and important Events is enjianced 
when they occuj in unusual settings or in set- 
fing^^with special effects. What adolescents 
need for inticdate ©ccasions is* ^bably very 
similar'to what adults require for their jntimate 



^around again like a ^discontented herd. 

Inside schools, there 5s a good' deal of nrilling 

around, too. There are expans* niK^efined or private moments. Examine jjpe types bf set 

space (and time/^rWthere is lfttle or i^bthing tings an afiult selpct^for a^n intimate Tneetinj 



spac^ (and timey^i>«)jher 

* to do) where youngsters linger while they wait ' with a friend, j relative, a spouse-a secluded 
for class to begin or wait te) sp^'a teacher or wait bench in 'the park, 9 grassy grove near a wVer 

l^ank. a corner table in a dimly lit restaiirant 
with unobtrusive musi^: or conversation^ a booth 
in a bar that has a certain appeal. There are, no 



during recess or si^pl/wait 

^e arguments against providing attractive 
settings for young people arg well known, th^' 
will misuse them, abuse^hem, v^dalize them, 
deface them with grafitti. In truth, adole^ents 
have rarely been offered attractive settings ex^ 
pressly for their use. They afe rirely offered 
amenities that speak^to Uieir personhood and in- 
vite their participation in adult social forms and 
behavic|3. ^ V * 

A "change in, cultui'al attitude toward 
adolescents may be required before we get 
around to'fmproving facilities intendf4d for 
adolescent users. That need nbt be the oKer of 



•doubt, secluded park benches to whic^ some 
adolescents' .retreSt Tor some of their private 
moments. However, safe secluded spots in- 
natural urban envirorfments are harder and 
harder to fii)d. Built environments .^that 
adolescents use rarely conv^ey a^' feeling of 
privac:^ or seclusion. Were are fey settings in 
which they can eajoy a confidential chat or^ 
begin to explore the av^eriues to. intimacy 

To bfrsure, fot several decades the autoqjobile 
as living* room has served kids (and others) in 



events. howeveB: Eirvironmeatal^vhanges are thelJ.S. as a place for privme experiences, The 



simpler to impjement than *.are attitudina) 
.changes. Designing public- eriviromnents'. for 
" adolescents (and other age groups a^ \\ell) with 
amenities that are addressed to their needs and 



auAmobile as a plice to sit^ and converse, eat, 
and drink is less than satisfactory, .especially- if 
the occasion Jl prolonged. The automobile a5 a 
setti^ for social oicasions is pervasive »in 
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acolescent cuhureint^^^ sonJT^f their special momelits in 

and working ^lass kids who may be found ^places that enhance their digniU^ and deUght In 
socializing in cars on Friday a n^ Saturday - • - • ^ i» 



nights; a tour of shopping centers or parking 
lots in the affluent suburbs after the.stores have 
\ closedwill reveal a number of par'ked cars qc- 
^cupieiTby Kids listening to car r^jfes or taped 
music while they talk, smoke, a^lriak beer. 
The automobile- is a less than adequate envirmi- 
^fnepfe for such occasions. ' ^ 

Kids ought to have more environmentaFand 
§ociah'options, more satisfactory settings for 
their special occasions. They ought to be^e to 



planning facilities fof-adoles6ent users, their 
needs for plarces for i;itimacy and privacy should 
be taken'Jnto account. At the sam^ time, the 
values, standards, >nd expectations of society 
mu^ b*e taken into account, too. Reconciling 
these different needs is not easy; 'reports an^ 
suggestions from many quarters- are needed to 
determine how far the culture 13 ready to move 
toward improving this aspect of, the lives of its. 
less^privileged adolescents. ' ' ' 
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Prfoip BY WALT BLAIR 



"Oi^ce ma|(^unted wild animals .^d .eat her jed wild 
roots and berries in tHe -wilderness to surriye. Now we^^ 
must hunt ^r the wilderness itself - Leonard S. Marpua 



Within City Umits:. Nature- and Childrerti's 
Books Ab^Jut.Natdrfe in th,e, City \ 

LEONARD S,MARC(JS, Wnter, D<rver Books, New York. New 
York, ' ' ' 



ABSTRACT, Many cKildren's books give the Imnresaion that we - 
must Jeave the city to be "in nature'^' 'ftis is preview of (Children's 
booTcs about nature found within city limits, the books.inckde a 
, natural histdry of- New York City; a guide to city wildflowers and 

\ other weeds; a book about^city. tr^ees; a delightful i'nquiry^into the 
. true nature of the .roach; a book of experiments and cbllectiirg 

- methods for amateur natiy-alists; and a story about a faipily of 
ducks in Boston. Readers of these Jbooks may not only learn to iden- 

. .tify ipany urban forms of nature, but m^y also see sOme of the 
ways th.ese join in our experll&nce of city>life.'f - 



JPOR As LONG AS cities .have Kad a major 
. place in American; life,' mgst ^meric&n 
.writers writing on "naturae" and^e "city" have 

' taken the.two terms^as opposites,.and4rom' at 
least two poiftts ^ view. • ^ 
. the city has been considered an viu- 

lie^alfltfiifcenvk^ and nature, to' be found 

• maiitty elsewhere; a healthful one ..Advocates of. 
^the plan to build\Central Park'compared'the 
park U) a Iqjig that would help.pbify the urban 

' industrial, air. . ' 

Theri^also writers have expressed^ the more 

V debatable, tod debated, id^ that the purifica- : 

\ tion nature affords is spiritual as wefi, that 
nature serves as.a cure for some artificial quali- 
ty of ur6an« life.' * ' ' ' « 

Accounts of city life pointed .to the bad/my 
fluence of the "crowd" oiFindividual be^aviorf 
Jtiterpreting tHe^cau^ and' effect in varioUs 

^ ways, and ending;with the seemingly obligatory 

' conclusion, asnn tHfe Carefully constructed argu- ' 
ment of Fr^eriq^' Law Olmsted; ' 

: . . .wh«j<vir>e wilk 'through the denser part 
5 . town, to merely avjbid collision with thote we meet ' 
and pt»x)jpon the sidewallcs, we haVe constantly to- 
wat<*, to. foresee, and to gua^-d against their 
mo.vement». This involves a o^idcratioo of their in- 
tentions, % talculation of ;heir iftrength and 
W€J|ki\eM, which is not so much for tfceil^ 



^ our own. '.Our fnirids arp thus brought jnto (TTdse 
dealmgs wiUrother minds without ans ff ilndly flow- 
tf>w^d them, but rather a'drawing fro^ thefn. 
Much^of the ibtercoutse between me^ when engaged 
; in the pursuito of tommerce has the same tenden- 
cy . . .Peopre from the country are over cowcious of 
th^ effect on their ni^es and cffinds of the street con% 
^ tact-often complaRtfcg they feel confuted by'it; and 
u we hm no relief frdn it at All during our waking 
hours, we should alU^ am^aous of suffering.feomMt 
Itis^upon ow opportunity olf relief from.it. therefw^^^ 
' that not oirly comfort^in to^n' life, but oiit abili^^' 
^te maintain a t€mt)prate, good-natured and healthy 
. state of.mind, depends. ... . • ^ " 

There. Olmsted, the builder of urban i^ks?saw 
the solution to the problem within city^'limits as" 
a problem ofdesi^.^ WhSe the^ American park 
jrfovement rapidly spread, and to a Remarkable 
e^jcteht uriP^er Olmstead's pei*nal suoervision, 
the urban, parks apparently di3!«ot satisfy the 
xiity;pebples*^desire for contact w38t nature. By 
the turn. of. the century, as Peter Schmitt in 
Back ta tJature: The Ari^adian Myth in Urban 
A^ri4a (Oxft± 19^J describes, -A^Qerjgaji 
uretaites had A^4\^ many recreationsa^l^ 
bf cjjminunjng* with jnaturet/ so^ie actihg 
vicariously, reading essays and popular fiction,. 
^134 looking at postcards and stereosoopic* views;' 
some actually taking the wilds. A striking, 
feature of the Utter group of^ Arcadfah 
travellers'- was' their 'tendenef^o ^e cerUip 
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conveniences'^ of the city along wherever they* 
went, 'End to plant these in such a way as ,to 
rpake the wilderness seem.morfe life home. . 
The very roads which made the countryside 
^ more- accessible altered the nature of the 
destination, bringing out such crowds as city 
people had hoped' to escape, then also deman- 
dihg the facilities'(hotels, refreshment stands, 
etc.)oto suppoirt theiyi. Un^er these and pther " 
pressures, "wj(d" nature was modulated to ur- 

• ban. proprieties and interests. »The ci^ parks 
spread a^xpressions of ^ukivated natur^. The 
suburbs developed as an ambiguous case: 
Gradually,, playgrounds/ and other facilities ap- 
propriated moYe sp^ce in the city parks from the 
lahdscape, adding ' another layer of human 
design. , . . ' # 

Once manhuntefl wild animals and gathered 
. wild foots ethd berrie^ in the wilderness ^to sur- 
\'\ve. Now we ixiust.hunt for the wildeiyiess 

• itself. Recently, a number of writers of 
children's books, apparently departing from the 
traditional view that the city send Ature are op- 
posite places, have looked in the^ty itself for 
evidence of wild nature. ^ 

John Kieran's A Nahiral History of Ne^iv York 
City (Natural Histgry/Donbledoy, ^971)^\% a 
" fairly large book,o including cl^^ters on every 

• major -group of plants and^ animals founii, or 
once f«un(T, in Kew York Cit^-; it implies a great 

* deal for readers in other cities interested in find- 
ing out about such things.- > 

^ • Four species of bats hdvfe been found in New 
York* City, four tM)es of gulls . . . Kieran does 
,^not^vant a systematic inv'entory here; he goes- 
'"out 0/ his way 'to leave certain matters to the 
/ "scientists.;' Kieran bas foond Ai'cadia in the 
city.- In* writing about nature, Kieran makes 
^ ge^Q^fellov^^ghip count for as fnuch as. sharp 
' "observatioiA of which there, is plenty,.and both 
' seem necesWr^* to, his seeing of tjie natural 
;\*orld: 

So mucli for the Crowfoot Family ' though ^here 
are many other representatives of t^e'Cro\*'foerclan 
* . hereabout Tor those.swho have-the time and the desire 
^ to seek thim out We have to move oh to the 
/loodroot (Snyiguniaria chnadeiu^iA} llie ghastly 
na»e is due of cours4. to the thick onange-cnroson 

• • juice th^t oozes' from 'a break in any part, of the 
■ phni Bloodroot survives in* only a fe\^ favored 

localities within the city limits We who share the 
» knqw^ledge of, \his ijarticylar patij^ feel like fellow 
conspirators ^'\*e keep \*atch in earl> April on a 
.* . certain tree-studded bank t^we pass' regularly 
our morning walks , . ' < • 

• , /}jjod fjllo\^-ship.»the exa^c't touch of the scientific 



name, flashes of sensuous detail beside the author's 
good-natured piques, an evident^ interest in nature 
lore, a touch of romance and of the absurd— all mark * 
the Arcadian, the city dweljer who turns to nature oc- 
casionally for spiritual relief, at tim^s traveRng ta 
great lengths for the experience, though Mr. 'I^eran 
makes his gesture, at the artifact itself, pking 
wonder, as he does, that O'ild nature continues to e^- 
ist in and around the city. 

In much the *same spirit, Anne' Opheli'a 
Dowden has provided an account of one group of 
wildlife found in the cities: weeds (Wild Green 
Thi^s*inthe City, Thomas Y. Crowell,197i). 
We^ are defined as plants unwanted by man: 
where 'they grow they grow^d^espite human ef- 
forts to destroy tnem^jr to ignore their presence. 
Most city weeds arie found in 'Vacant" lots. 

Other weeds grow in cracks in office 
buildings, in railroad yards, in parks. They take 
. part in the collage effect of city life in contrast 
^.40 the still life of the pastoral landscape. In 
parks weeds point to the degree of hufeian con- 

* trol imp(:)sed on nature. On a "well-appointed" 
lawn a weed is taken aS a flaw. 

Miss Efowden observes: 

V JVTieaever man ceases to be watchful— if he fails to ^ 
> repair a crack in the sidewalk or remove a pile of dust 
in a comer-jplants will appear. And if large areas are . 
opened up— as in bombed-out London during. World L 
War II— they will soon become gardens of wild 
flowers- Within two years aher the big air raids of 
•1940-41. dozens of species of wild plants had moved 

• into the Lon^don cellar holes and piles of rubble. In the 
normal times of the 1970 s, over 90 species have been " 

^found in New York, 60 in Denver, over 130 in Los 
Angeles. 

This book includes the authorte excelleht color 

* illus^^Wf^s of '.several specif of weeds, - wfth 
dfetails of leaves, roots, flowers,; and seeds; *a 
moRjh-by-month account of v^hat changes to 
look for; a discussioa of how plants reproduce 
and how they manage to do so. in the pity; and 
defimtions of*basic terjns where tKese come up 
in the life cycle as itkis described. 

We do not realize all our relations Jo the rest 
of ^he natui^l world: this is a soured of the* 
wbride/ Miss Dowden, expresses. She takes 
pleasure in /loting that people are offen tHe Ain- 
knowing carriers of seeds which spread ^the 
plants they consider not \yorth''^noticing. The 
book concludes with a list of all species of wild 

* plants known^to grow in j^Iew York City, 
Denver, and Los Angeles. ^ 

Among hum^ beings, ^at shame is at- 
tached to,bfeing without a name. Prisqners learn 
this. 'People speak of defen4ing their good name 

* and of making a name^ themselves. We share 
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corresponding desire to name the objects of ex- 
perience. ♦ ' - 
' Most city people come to jiature with an ex- 
ceptic^nally limi^ knowledge-of the names for 
* what they find. It may be that part of the un- 
easiness,^ blankness, or wonder we feel inuhe 
presence of nature—if we fpel these^ 
things--comes from the lack of particularity in 
our means of speaking ^d thinking about what 
we see as comp"*ed, say, tx) tM provided in 
abundance and broadcast in the cities and in- the 
media, ^ 

Many natOre lovers, some marVelously 
geared, have taken to the fields to learn the 
names of the wild thingt' they find there. Many 
school children, remaining indoors, have had to^ 
learn the names of many things, wildflowers in- 
cluded, as puni^hment'or as what seemed like 
punishment It would seem foolish to use tHese 
books in tha latter way. Still who can say^ 
whether kno.wing the names' of tKe natural ob- 
jects we actually do see brin^ us any "closer'Uo 
,them. WaUacfe Stevenjj^remarked: ' 

Words add to the senses. The vfrord for the dazzle i 
Of mica, the dithering of grass, • - ' 

The Arachne-fntegumen't of dead trees> 
Are the eye' grown larger, more intense* ' . 

{"Variations on a Summer: Day") 
City Leaves 'City Trees by Edward Gallob 
(Scribners, 1272/ furnishes a means . iden 
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tifying treesflikely to be found in^mericaii 
cities. Mr. Gallob begins with a *seri^ oi 
drawing of genetal leaf types, followed by sets 
of facing pages each of which treats a species 
with photographs, short' descriptions and 
phptograms (negative images) of the^jeaves. The 
author ^nds by telling^how to make photograms 
and how to go about collecting tree leaves, twigs, 
flowers, fruit and seed|. The text is ijiajn'y fac- 
tual; the illustrations are large and striking arid 
likely to app^l to anyone curioife to find these 
trees. 

Curiosity is not alw^ encouraged bv 
children's books. Many early Calvinists con- 
sidered the child's inquiring nature, where it 
surfaced, as evidehce -of .depravity, and a large 
proportion, of the first^ American children's 
books,, artd many after, had iitjthe % do with 
natui-e or curiosity bu(||^stea^l\^estly in-, 
structed thejchild on hdPto prepare for a pious 
death. * . ' 

Early in the nineteenth century, European 
fairy, tales appeare/in America butvthere was 
strong opposition to their distribu^iol Adults of 



many persuasions argued that the talking 
animals and otljer unnatural phenomena en- 
dangered the child's soul with their false picture 
of creation: , ^ 

Dialogue between wolves and sh^ep, cats and • 
« mice ... IS as*destructive of truth and morality as it 
is contrary to ihe principl<!§ of nature and philosophy. 

(Lyman Cobb) 

ArsJ>iritual people we look d(?wn with much con-."^ 
tempt upon the'ma^who woyld in anything compare ' 
us with the lawer ^nimals.-His mind is mean and 
quite beneath dtir indignation. 

(Harriet Martmeau) 
^ As antidotes to these unnatural tales, dozens ♦ 
of little books appeared fn the early ninetee^h 
centur>^ that sought to guide youth "from the 
open book of nature to the duty of God."" Most of 
these works'/proposed a novel laboratory 
tedinique which^must hayg^ascinat^d yo^ng 
ffaturalists atl first, alCherfgh the repeated ex-« 
perienee of tuVnitig over a rock only to find a/ 
moral lesson rivealed there probably dulled the 
interest of jhe faor mal child. *While the dog slept 
at the child's f del, for example, the mother was, 
^ to reYnark on \tj fidelity and'enduringgrjititude.*^ 
- The mother i/structin^ her children. was to 
^ teach their li/tle f^et to turo aside from the / 
worm and to spare trampling the nest of the ' 
Ttoiling ant^^. . and so on. 

A book tfiat, on the other hand, takes a sub- 
ject virtually everyone in the city has some 
precbnd^ions about and hold^^ these up to 
questi6n, notes: 

. . #'There fs a^city insect that is not, hard to find Peo- 
ple evei^whei^ kno^^ it well They spend a'lot of time * 
thinking of ways to get rid df it,'and the rest of the 
. time they prefer notlo.think of it at all. If th'ey see 
one in their house. th% may^screech with horror ahd 
try to kill It before it into ^ crack and dis- 

appears The lowly cockroach is not loved by man 

(Cockroaches, bi^ Joanna Cjole; Morrow; 1971). 
The author proceeds to describe' the cockroach's 
history, habits, aud chances for survival. This is I 
all- very well, though it would seem that people 
e whp deal with cockroaches on «%day-to-day basis 
know atMeastas much aboqt their habits as the>- 
cafe to as it is, while a knowledge 'of^the 
cockroach's * future prospects would seen/ 
gratuitous; an unwanted luxury, in a sense. 

Moreover, in the countryside a pest domes' as * 
vGod's punishment or bad [ucK or as, a failure to 
prepare; in the city whieh has landlords and 
housing authorities cockroaches afso have a 
political si(^ string for poor cohditibns. As 
.much as dandelions on the^most dignified lawn, ♦ 




cockroaches have come to involve human digni- 
ty. ' - . ' - 

• The autht^r here ei\tertains the idea there may 
he more td know about cockroaches than that 
Her ipethod is to gather . more facts, mainly 
around the questioa of how cockroaches have 
survived despite all efforts to destroy them; 
often, as^the author notes, by exterminators 
who^arrive in unmadced trucks. Like the author 
of Wild Gre^n Things in the 'City,, she takes 

-Captation,' a proce^-all city wildlife has ap- 
parently mastered, as^a c§nter of discussioA. It 
turns out that roaches are 'living f ossii," hav- 
ing lived in the same form for the last 300> 
million years; that they not only -eat almost 
anything but can eat nothing and survive for 
some time; that they carry no germs ha;^;pif ul to 
m^n, are actually less harmful than the com-* 
mon housefly; and that in an^ 'event they can 
withstand 100 times more radiation than man 
and seem likely. to surviv^at least as long as 

. man will. ' / * 

In the city, nature tends to be a^ociated with 
the city ^mu^eujns. There are first of all the 
natural history museums,* the botanical gar- 
dens, zoos,-and aquariums, whiclyhouse niahy of 
the raMBt a^d most carefully tegk;d examples 
of nat^e the city h^ to off er./f^en -also the city 
parks, a remarkable.Xumber of which, the*wojk 
of Olihsted and hi^ associates, reflect principles 



and explmn a safe and easy way of going about 
this. ' . 

They also explairi^methods for collecting 
leaves, preserving bird trac^, keeping ants, and 
so o«, with nice illustrations by Barbara Neill, 
and some notes on what original research any 
careful observer can do. Theses are projects that 
appeal to the reader's curiosity; aimed par- 
ticularly at ,those interested in thinking of 
themselves as^ "scientists," an attitude not 
overinsisted upon but clearly admired by the 
authors'. ^ . 

A naturalist observing nature regards \iimself 
as an observer; as a constant in the situation he 
observes; as a professional. John Kieran, we 
know^referred the amateur's pose, describing 
naturejargely in "personaF' terms, by associa- 
tion, soWiat his book, although it contains a 
great .many facts, is probably about as in-; 
teresti^as he himself seem^tq a reader ."^r- 
£ain associations with nature are widely hMd: 
the cockroach's' usual 'reputation and the low*" 
status of .weeds 'are example^ of P9pular 
associationsUhat Miss Dowden aiid the other 
authors mentioned here have found it i^r 
'teresting*to exprfw-e, as evidence of how nature, 
as. -part of the variousness of the world, both 
alters^nd is altered by our moods, feelings, afid 
view of the world. • * ' ^ 

St?ll another way of looking at nature is that 



- ' - . , V ' ^"^^ ^.""''T. u of t> story teller. In Make Way far DvckUngs 

oi lan^dscape desi|^ learned from. Ejiglishy, ^^y^^^ ^d^f^;, Robert McCloskey teMesttfr^ 
landscape paintings found in the art' museums^ „ f«_-;f„ «^ f^t< o r.Una tn ]\6o 

that are often placed along Che parl^' edge. 
Alwig theirity streets* many tr^e^ ire enclosed 
by tiny fences and coutroll^as to growth, *kv-, 
ing them a^jnannedr ats Ji^ell as a tVeeflike 
aR)€arance; several trees in^Central Park have 
been fui^nishgd with c^ds {hat telUhelri^mes, 
plant histories, and something, ^bcfut their 
^ysical characteristics'. - 



^f a family of ducks looking for a place to live. 
They fly past the wilderness, Where they notice 
•;predators likely *to make lif^ uneasy for them, 
and ev^entually's%ttl^ on a tlhyfcpland in the 
Charles River in* the hestt of^oston,* from 



whicK they fl|j^ alhover exploring the city. 

These ducks are neither completely animals 
acting Jike people nor people dressed up like 
animal%,cftnd s^em enough like both for us to 
book about the city's vaJimis nature colk^- half-identify with them ^nd so half -see the iity. 
,.is CoUectin0 far th^^Cit^ NaturiMs^ by from an other-than-human perspective. Mrs. 

Tk.i^:_. //I 11 rj^^jj^^^ having trained" her children, takes 
them around: 

When at last she felt perfectly Satisfied with them, 
she ^laidMne meaning: "Cdme along, children. Follow 
me," Before ypu could w>nk an eyelash, Jack, Kack,« 
Lack» Mack, Hack, Ouack, Pack and Quack fell into 
line, just as they had been taught . . . Mrs. Mallard 
stepped out to cross the road. "Honk, honk!" went the ' 
horns on the Speeding cars. "Qua-la-ack!" went Mrs. 
Mallard as'she tumbled back again. "Quack' Quack! 
<^ack! Quack!" went Jack, ^ack, k^ck, Mack,'Nack. 
Ouack, Pack, and, Quack ..." ^ 



is j! Hussey ^nd- Catherine PeSsino (Crowell, 
^75), in which the ^jathors o.utline several \^ays 
to gat)ier s^imens and records of'^Tboth v^ild 
and planted >city nature. 

T^ejr point oftt, for'e:i&mpl^one naturalist's 
collection in the citythat.i? jasually-ignor.ed:the 
rock collectiop that consists of^thedty's stone 
buildihgs. The authoKs' cautiously .advise ^e 
reader to choose a demdished building, of v/nich 
every city has many, for CQllecting specimen^. 



Readers of this book do not automatical!/ ac- 
quire jnuch scientific knowledge about ducks. 
Apy explanation spoils the story, which is short 
enough for anyone to read or have read to him. I 
inclUdeoit here with books about '*re^V* nature, 
*y as'^^it is often called, because th^ story is a 
wonderful one to have imagined, and because 
tiie^ore nature comes under human planning, 
tne more it* becomes what we imaging it to be. 
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'The attitudes,' beliefs, and values acquired by children 
' fhrbugh literature will exert trenjendous influence o^^r 
theiV adult behavior" — Thomas A. More. 
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An Analysis of Wildlife in. Children's Stories 



by THOMAS A. MORE, Besearch Forester, USDA Forest Service, 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Station; Amherst, 
Massachusetts. 



ABSTRACT' Urban people encounter wildlife in various ways, Oi^^ 
of the most important is the vicarious encounter with animals in 
children's stories. The surprising^ number of children^ animal 
stories can be divided into three categories, each of which affects 
children's beliefs, attitudes, and preference^ for wildlife. Because 
children's stories may have such a lasting efftect, we need to con- 
sider the ways in which animals are portra,yed in them. 



TTrBAN CHILDJIEN .cole mto"c^tact with 
wildlife in a variety of ways, jjy purpose 
W this paper is to discuss some of these- types of 
Encounters, and the effects oj/qhildren, with 
//particular emphasis on childmi's stories. 
V Irva world of concrete and pavement, animals 
once comny)n hay long since disappeared, and 
have been replaced by pigeons, rats, and squirrels. 
An occasional raccoon's visit becomes a major 
event in' a suburban neighborhood, and the 
appearance of a deer provides a topic of family 
conversation for days/ \ 
^ To a child giwing up in such an environment, 
the opporiuni|y to experience some types of^) 
wildlife is severely limited. Yef childhood is the 
^ery time when we'are subject to thq formation 
of attitude, preferences; beliefs and values^that 
will govern our behavior for our remaining 
adult life. Ribearch has indicated that 
prefer^n(*es for recreational activities acquired 
in childhood afe major determinants of adiiTt 
recreaticftial preferences (Sofrenko and Nolan 
i972, Yeosting and Burkhead 1973, Strong 1951). 
The zn^rn factor in g^erating these preferences 
is frequency of pirticipatipn as a child. I believe 
a shnilar process^i^ur^/ m the 'formation of 
preferences for, oi^ aversions to, different 
sipjecles of wildlife. The morJ^ frequently a 'child 
ds exi^os^d^to a species, the more familiar he or 
she will beconje with i.t, and the grAtei^his or^ 
^er preference for it will become. . J' 



At first glance,^his implies that only pigeons, 
r^ts, squirrels, and similar city-dwelling 
animals wiil ije preferred in thT future. Not 
true. Some people iike pigeons;^^her/ only 
tolerate the^;^nd still cfthers vilify them. (J^rr* 
tainly no oi^ikpuld Consider the rat to be one of 
the animal Mg&om's hero^. At4;he same time, 
•there is every indication that people value con- 
tacts* with bears, deer, and other ^nimals that 
occur infrequently in Airban environments, ^e 
basic reason for this .is that people— and es- 
pecially children—encounter animals in other 
ways than by simple direct observation. 

TYPES OF -LEARNING ' 
ENCOUNTERS 
WIJH WILDLIFE • 



When children learn about a specific animal, 
the lining will be the result of one of three 
basic ty^es of encountersHwith wildlife: direct 
natural experiences, direct artificial ex- 
periences, .and. vifcriojus experiences. Direct* 
natural experiences ocfur when a child en- 
counters jam. animal directly in its natural 
habitat. These encounters give the child an op- 
portunity to oteerve the animal and its behavior 
in a natural setting.' Learnings this kind of en- 
counter comes from simple\observation 
associated with curiosity. This sorl of learning 
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has generally been considered inferior to learn- curiosity kind, but in^sbme cases learning with 
in^With reward,* buf is quite potent none- io nncciWo Pnr inQfanrA manvan/isand 



theless.-In fact, in learning about animals com- 
monly^found near a child's home, observational^ 
leari^g may well be the most important sort of 
learning because it occurs with greater frequen- 
cy' than other kinds of learning. \ . 

Usi»g the behavior, of^^l^eamn^^ its 
•atural habitat as aYcferSiOhen the infor- 
mational accuracy of direcUr^ral experiences 
is iOO percent. Through pese encounters the 
child learns that a flock 5fspigeons can be at- 
tracted by popcorn, but that\a sudden move- 
. ment will startle them. Or that squirrels are 
agile in jumping from tree to tree, and that they 
fear dogs. jOr that rabbits first freeze and 
then rup away if frightened. 
' But, while this type of learning may be fac- 
tually accurate, its overall importance is' severe- 
ly limited by the urbanization trends mentioned 
above. Animals, of course, are not distributed 
evenly over thelan(fsC2l|)e, and the pfebability of 
having. ^irect ftatctral experiences with many 
species is quitgXo^^ Moreover, tliough cities do 
support a ^variety of armiiarspecies, many, of 
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reward is possible. For instance, many 206s and 
natufe centers provide quizboards with pefcep- 
tuaTrewards like flashing lights for ^orred; 
responses. Thus, the child is rewarded for team- 
ing about th'e animal 

Generally, the direct artifical (^ontact with 
wjidlife is the least important of'tb^e three. 
^Tfibugh a tremendous demand exists for tjiese 
kinds of facilities, I doubt that the average child • . 
spends a great deal of time in them over the 
course of a year^ In addition, these are percep- 
tually rich environments with so large a number ^ 
of animals competing for a child's attention that^_ 
the child may not learn a great deal about any 
specific one. 

The thiTd type of enqdiinter witb wildlife is 
the vicarious experience. Here, the child never , 
comesvin conta6t with the animal at all, but 
learns^bpyt it indirectly through some altgr- 
native^ource. Sources of this i^^pe if experience 
include television, newsp^apers, movies, peers, ^ 
^ults, and, of eourse, children's literature. 

It is with this viparious type of wildlife con- 
tact that the fectUal cont^t'^may reach a low 



these-anim^ils are noctujnal and thus are active ^,.ebb. To be sure, there are many factually ac- 
at a lime when most c^ildr^ are*^.unable tp ^ curatei.j^levisicm> shows and movies about 
bBsecve them^ . * ^ V-animals, but even these reach the child, only 4^ 

The secpiid type of. encounter with wildlife is through oH^itq^^ho may choose to etuphasize 
the 3ir'eet artificial experience. In this case, the 'such things, asllje playfulness of immature 
-chil^Qan p.bs'erve the annttal dWtly, but in a^ members of a species, or the like. It is hard not - 
^ silaiatlon^vvifei^^ht anjmal is removed from its to view th^ main subject of an animal show^s a 
natural habitat. B)camples- include zoos, hero, r ^ * 

museums,.circuses, and nature study programs IIT is, howev«-. in childrente literature where 
in schools. Though the informational accuracy the greatest misinformkion occurs: bears in 
of such encounters may be fairl/high Jjianks/to pants, crows ^vith hats, ducks mowing lawns, 
many of the interpretive signs fouiid in these in- squirrels Tiving in house^ etc. A major kind tPf - 
stitutions, it is siibstantially less than in direct' 
- encottiters because the animal's environment is 



not natural, and because the anhnal's behavior 
will have been altered in somle way. For exam- 
ple, Bears in the wild do not sit up and beg for 
marshmallows as do bears in zoos; birds do not" 
live in sArile glass cases surrounded by^dther 
birds of different species as they are foun^ in ' 
museums; and certainly no one would claim^at 
the behavior^ cjjrcus animals even conw^s close 
to that of animals in the wild. Thus, though the 
informational accuracy of this type of encounter 
is fairy high, the^n^Jtill may be a fair amounU)f 
misinformation in this kind of encounter. 

The primary type of learning associated with 
th^se encou^^s is still the observation- 



learning involved in this type of encounter with 
wildlife^ is paired-associate learning (Stevenson 
1972), h*-4Ws type of learning, words that^ 
appear together frequently l)ecome associated. 
Thus, children come4(^earn about the sly fox, 
the big bad wolf, th^ow turtle, or the friendly 
bunny. In fact, these-edjectives may represent 
the very foundations of anthropomorphism. It 
would be interesting to investigate the frequen^ 
cies with which certain adjectives are associated 
Svith different species. 

Vicarious contacts with wildlife may well be. 
'the child's single most important source of con- 
tact. A child who grows up in the city may have 
Hrr/ited opportunities for the* oU^er type^f - 
wildlife exmxiex^es^Mt opj)Oftuniti6sl^t. 

/i^^i--;- 
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vicarious^ contacts are virtually unlimited. 
Moreover, thpugh much-of the children's 
literature dealing witK animals is nonfiction, 
some research has indicated that chilcjren prefer 
fantasy to fact in their stories. This could cer- 
'tainly be expected to conkJbund the pro^em of 
informational accuracy. 



ANIMAL CHARACTERS IN 
CHILDREN'S STORIES 



and animals as animals. "Ourselves in fur" is 
the oldest type "of talking-beast folk tale.. In 
these stories, represented by Aesop's Fables, 
The Wind in the Willows, and Peter Rabbit, the 
animals tatlk to one another and are subject to 
the same follies, foibles, and virtues as humans. 
These stories are preferred by the youngest 
•children, perhaps because they can recognize 
characteristics of us adults in the/^ar^ers. 
Th^ outraged^and outrageous malevolence of an 
infuriated Donald Duck strikes a chord within 
.11 of us. Jan (1969) has condemned this type of 
tale as being a cornerstone of anthro- 
pomorphism. ' " 

As children age, however, their tastes change 
and they come to prefer the nrore complex tales* 
» of animals as animals— but talking. In these 

stories, represented by Kipling's Ju7igle Books ' 
f or Hans Christian Anderson's Ugly Duckling, 
tHe animats lack all human attributes except the 
- powers of thought and speech. 

The third type^oT animal tale— animals as 
animals— is more realistic because theanim'als 
. lack all hdmati attributes: they behave only jis 
animals., ►Examples include such books as 
Margurite Henry's horse stories and The Yearl- 
ing' by Marjorie ftawlings. Arbuthnot believes 
that in this type of children's fiction animals are 
portrayed" with the greatest objectivity and 
realism. Sheis probably correct. Yet it is impor- 
tant to remember, that what is objective and. 
realistic to a specialist in children's literature 
may^ seem somewhat less so to a biologist. 
.Statistically, the number of ch^dren whC 
manage to befriend bobcats or who'have tfie op- 
portunity to nurture a wounded fawn must be 
quite limited, yet .city children may^come to 
believe that this is a standard part of rural life 
bec^ause it happehs-all the tifne'in books. 

Despite th^plaims fBr realism and objectn _^ 
in the third ty>e of story,»I believe tWat it is"- 
these^tories that* cc^ntribute most to popular 
misconcepftions- about wildlife.* In Preplan 
terms, thes^ stories are read .during £lie iden- ' 
tification and latent stages of development— the 
stages where children acquire the beliefs '^and 
values that wfll ^overr^ their behavior for the 
rem^inder'of their/live^". - 
— ^^p. « .x.«^vx.^v,^ c*iiui i^icxcicuv,co lui Some pepple have argued^hat'eveij young^ 
/nintal themes^in literature vary v/ith age and children cVn differentiate het«en fantasy and'i 
^story content. Arbuthnot (1957, i j suggests reality. When they read tjip^irst type of^tory ' 
that there-are three categories of anim ^ories : (ourselves irf fur),^they know that the rabbit? ip 
. ouPselVes in f ur,,animals as animals but talking, Ujeir^d v^fill not^b'e wearing a jacket like the ^ 



Children's^ books can" be placed in relativelj^ 
• few cat^ories, including adventure, history, 
^pocts, biography,' what tp do when you grevy- 
jup, etc. And, of course, animal stories, » 
^ To estimate the importance^f apimal them^ . 
. as(a topic, I used th^ title inde3^ of Childrens 
Books in Print 1972 (Xerox 1972), to make a list 
of titles !that included either **animal", 
"wiidlife"|;^r the name of a particular 'type of 
animaVStories about zoos and farmst%ere also 
included because they so often are about 
anim al^. In some* cases, this resulted in the in- , 
^Ifei^jn of books with little or nothing to do with 
animals.* For instance, a. story about Sitting 
Bull, whi€h Iw^to do with Iiidians, not animals, 
would be included. On t^e other hanS, this 
criterion * excluded 'other stories" containihg- 
wijdlife characters because noViention of them 
was made in the title. It was filtrating to Have 
to pass up such obvious cgnte^rs as Little Red - 
Riding Hoo^ and Bambi because no mention of 
wil^ife occurred in their titles! 

In 1972, out of about 40,250 children's books in 
priht, 5,473—13.6 percent— had lone^ or more 
animals mentioned in the title^ suspect this 
figure is somewhat iow because of the problems 
>vith the criterion mentioiied above, but I have 
no ei^jpirical justification for this belief. 
Moreover, while iCoks wjere not coded into the 
other- categories, I would not be surprised to 
hear that animal books, were the single most 
frequent type of book in aH^ldren's literatufe. 

EFFECTS OF ANIMAL TALES 

Children's responses %6 and preferences for" 
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rabbit in the book. Similarly, they may be aware 
that their pets or the animals at the zoo do not 
talk as do the animals ^in the ^econd type of 
story. But, in the third type of story, fact and 
fdntasy become.virtually inseparable, True, the 
animals do not talk or think and they must 
struggle for survival, but they are just as often 
. given-human emotional characteristics such as 
loneliness, sadness, joy, and so forth. Consider 
the powerful effect that a story like The Yearl- 
ing must' have on a susceptible child.. In this 
story the pet fawn must eventually be shot 
" because it has been eating the garden. What 
effects might this type of story have on 
children's attitudes toward deer? 

The attitudes, beliefs, and values acquired by 
children through literature will exert tremen- 
dous influence over their adult behavior. The 
. preferences . for and aversions to different 
species obtained in childhood stickwith us for a 
long.tirpe. And these preferences may well be 
the cause of significant problems for wildlife 
management. 

Proverbial among such probl^fns is, of couV,&e, 



children want 'to see bear cubs, but frequently 
fh^y will^fight one another to get close enough to 
pet one. these are dangerotis tactics if- the adult 
female bear should b^ nearby. 

Why this extreme desire to touch a bear? 
Bears are one of the most popular subjects in 
children's booki^. Consider the image they pre- 
sent. Occasioijally they play the villian, as in the ^ 
Uncle Remus stories; but more often they, are 
portrayed as being slightly dull and rather com- 
ic, as in the story of Goldilocks (lyid the Thice^ 
Bears. Movies and television shows often foc^s 
on bear cubs enjoying romps through field mid 
forest Is it^ny wonder that children love bears? 

We^-4i>uld examine other wildlife people^ 
problems in the same light, but the key point is 
that the imhge of animals created in childhood 
tends to persist Tl?e content of this image' will 
be dependent on the' information the child ^ 
receives about the animal. With successive' 
generations growing up in large cities, a prime 
source of such information is children's 
literature. Just as the women's liberation move- 
ment is concerned with how- women are por- 



the sad case of "the big bad \voT. The image of ^trayed in this literature, so we^must be concern 
...^ir :v, /»u;m,,^*,'o mo/^io \c fVinnrrKf fft ViQvp at\ witVi tViP imflcTP nf fhp natural environment ii 



the wolf in children's media is thought to have 
been a major factor in its almost complete 
elimination throughout most of the United 
States. Fortunately, the wolf now seems to be 
gettmg some better press (Encksoyi 1^970). 

But other management problems persist. The 
rapid growth of anti-hunting sentiment in the 
United .States (Klein 1973) is ^probably at least 
partially attributable to^uch children's stories 
as Bambi and The Yearling. JHhatexer one 
thinks of hunting, wildlife managers feel that it 
is one',of their most important management 
tQpls for controlling wildlife populations. -In 
'^many areas, deer herds have proliferated to a 
point where they may do irreparable damage to. 
their habitat. Yet the sentiment against hunting 
them may be so strong as to force a court deci- 

* sion on the issue. 

Yet ano^thep "im.portant problem in .many 

* National^ Forests and National' Parks -comes 
. from people-bear interaction. Rangers in 

Shenadoafi^Natiqnal ?^r]^1Wminger 197i. perl 
smal communi'^atim) hayfe told me. that much 



ed with the image otthe natural environmfeijt it 
presents. 
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'"Attitudes most difficult to transfer t'hrough elemen- 
tary school environmental education progrkms. are 
those that concern natural ecological processei/such as 
the iife-death cycle of living, organisms" - Jolp C, Ben 
jamin, George H 'Moeller, and Douglas A. MJ)rrison 
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Measuring Environmental Attitude&of^ / 
•Elementary School Students 

by JOHN C. BENJAMIN,jGEORGE H. MOELLEK< and' 
DOUGLAS A. MOkmSGi^,\^ctively, Park ' Ranger, USDI ' 
National Park Service, Lake Meact, Nevada; Program Coordinator^ 
Pinchot Institute for Environmental Forestry ResearcK USDA 
Forest Service, Northeastern Forest Experiment Station, Upper 
Darby, Pa,; and Resi&rch Associate, Department of Managerial 7 
and^Sodd 3dem:e8, SUNY ColUg'e of Environmental Science and ' 
Forestry, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 



ABSTRACT. A modifieS semantic differential was developed to 
measure environmental attitudes of sixth-gFatters. Classes were 
selected to. represent different socioeconomic and residence 
backgrounds and degrees of previous exposure to structured en- 
vironmental programs.. Rfesults indicate that: exposure tquen- 
vir'on^iental education fosters favorable environmental attitudes; 
socioeconomic background and exposui^je to environmental educa- 
tion do npt influence attitudes toward familiar, ndnwater natural 
elements;* urban students from low socioeconomic neighborhoods 
a^ unfamiliai* with natural processes involving water resources; 
attitudes most easily transferred identify nl^ji^s a contributor to 
environmental oroblems; and attitudes most difficult to transfer 
deal with ecolcjical processes. Results provide a w^y to measure 
children's envlrohmental attitudes and suggest a way .to develop 
environmental programs for specific student groups. 



The increased emphasis placed ^n 
environmental educajion in public schools is 
an important development 6f the contemporary 
ecology movement'. The transfer of kno^vledge 
about environmental systems is'basic to success- 
ful ^environmentar^ducation programs. But an 
dually important result of environmental edu- 
4?ation is "the extent ta which the students' 
attitudes are changed by their exposure to such 
programs (Caldw4l mO)i Studies have been 
canned out to test retention and cognitions, Jj'ut 
,t|r^effect on^attftudes of exposure to environ- 
mental education has gone lar^ly unexplored. 

A dc^vice for measuring attitudes toward the 
environment would be 'of value for identifying 
stu(3ents' attitudes before they embark on an en- 



vironmental education projgram. With this in- 
formation, the instructor could put additional 
effort into areas where the studfents- en- 
vironmental attitudes are poor, and spend less 
time on topics toward which t|iey alreaciy have 
favorable attitudes. The same measuring device 
coOld be used to determine change in en-. 
vironmental attitjude after the progrj^ has 
been completed. 

The l^u'rpose of t|his study was to develop and 
test,a mithod of detecting differences in elemen- 
tary schod children's environmental attitudes, 
and to use the method to find possible reasons 
for differences between childr^ exposed to 
stf ucturl^d. environmental education programs 
and thjwe not exposed. 



' THE STUDY 6ROUf?S ' 

' Three study groups^ were drawn fr©m sixth-, 
'grade public school students— one school within 
the city of Syracuse, New York, and two schools 
in* a ^nearby suburban community: A fourth 
study group consisted of graduate students and % 
faculty at the State University of New York 
Coirege of Environmental Science and Fore^ry. . 

The first study group consisted of ^5 sixth- 
grade students from a schod in an a|ring 
residential neighborhood in Syracuse, ^lew 
York.*" The median family incomes for the two 
census tracts from which the students were 
drawn were $7,241 and |7,600 and the median 
housing values were $12,500 and $15,200 (11,8. 
Bureau of Census 1970). Thi^oup had not been 
exposed .to a structured environmental educa- 
tion program. 

The second group consisted of 37 students 
from a sixth-grade class at a school ^.miles from 
the center of a suburban community. The newly 
constructed building is in a rural setting, with a' 
woods bordering on the school playgrouna The 
median family income rn the suburbair com- 
munity was $14,'625 'and the median housing 
value was $32,000. No special, effort had been 
made to teach the students about conservation 
or th^ environmei^t. 

The third studeht group consisted of 18 sixth-, 
grade students.' who attended a renovated 
former high schaQhiear the center of the subur- 
ban community. The median family ijicome and 
the median housing value were the same as for 
the other suburban school. This group had been 
engaged in a coordinated environmental educa- 
t\^T\ program during the school year before the 
study. • ' . r }> 

The final group^ our criterion group, was 
made up of 1^ faculty members and graduate 
students from the State University of New York 
College of Environmental Science and Forestrjf 
at Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. It 
,was assumed that these individuals, all of whom 
had at least 5 years of college-level study in 
^ome aspect of the natural environment, held 
ideal environmental attitudes. 

. STUDY PROCEDURE 

. The optimal device for measuring en- 
vironmental attitudes should sample attitudes 
on a wide range of environmental topics. The 



method should measure specific attitudes about 
environmental topics (e.g. the role of decomposi- 
tion, air^ pollution, etc.). It should also measure 
the intensity of ft»-^ltttude so that change in at- 
titudes could be detected. 
To .meet these criteria, a technique was 
» developed that u^ed 24 color slides of various 
Jiatural and man-dominated environments and 
elements in these environments. A modified 
form of the semantic differential was used to 
solicit attitudes toward the scenes (OsgoodjQt al: 
'1957). The semantic differential was adjusted to 
the comprehension level of the sixth-grade 
students. The test instrument was set up so that 
students could judge each of the slides in terms 
of three adjective pairs; beautiful-.ugly; bad- 
good; happy-^ad. The range of alternatives 
between d^^riptive adjective pairs on each 
semantic scale was limited to five: e.g., very 
goody goody neither good nor bad, bad, and very 
bad. ^ 

The order in which the adjective pairs 
appeared for each of the 24 slides was randomly 
determined. However, in each instance the 
polarity of the second adjective pair was revers- 
ed. Combined with the random order of oc- 
currence, this reversal of polarity forced the 
students to read each of the alternatives caref yl- 
ly. The reversal also helped to break up response 
patterns like marking all the choices in one 
column. Thus, a typical set of scale3 for a! slide 
was: ^ k ' V 

Very Beautiful Neither ugly Ugly Yery^ 



beautiful 
Very bad Bad 



nor beautiful • ^ ugl^ 
Neither good Good Very 



Very 
happy 



Happy 



nor bad 

Neither hap- SsCd 
py noTrod 



good 
Very 
, sad 



DATA ANALYSIS 



Individual' student resj)onses on each s(jale 
.were assigned numerical scqres as follow^:, 

1 = VERY: Good, beautiful, or happy / 

2 = * Good, beautiful, or happy \ ^ 

3 = NEITHER: Good !»i(bad 

^ • Beautif u nor ugly 

HaRpy n )r sad. , . 

4 = • ^ Bad, ugly Or sad' . ^ . . 
5=VEBY Bad, ugly pr sad 



An average response— 6ne for each slide 
scene— was obtained from each subject by ad- 
ding the three scale score responses and dividing'^ 
by three.' This scorir^rovided an indiction pf the 
student's relative attitude toward the particular 
slide scene, 

Scheffe's method for multiple comparisons 
(Guenther 196Jf) was used to compare 
statistically the group response distribution of 
each elementary school ^up with l^se of the 
criterion^ group for each scene. The null 
hypothesis tested was that the response dis- 
tribution of each of the student groups was the 
same as that of the criterion group. The 
magnitude and direction of differences between 
tj^ responses of individual elementary school 
gfoups and those of the faculty and graduate 
student' criterion group provided the basis for 
evaluating the impact of organized environmen- 
tal education on elementary school students* en- 
vironmental attitudes. 

STUDY RESULTS- 

In 'discussing results, the study groups will be 
reterred to as follows: 

Criterion-^Faculty .and' graduate student 
group 

High E.E.— High socioeconomic suburban 
group with environmental education 

High N.E.E.— High socioeconomic suburban' 
group with no envir(Jnmental education 

Low N^E.E.— Low socioeconomic urban 

, group with no environmental education 

A 

ENVIRONMEfSfTAL ATTITUDES, 
EDUCATION AND - 

sbcioecoNOMic 

BACKGROUND 

Tli'e average group responses to each of the 24 
slide scenes and results of statistical tests are 
shown in table 1. Scenes in table 1 are arranged 
so that statistically significant differences 
between student grotps and the crfterion group 
can be examined for possible factors that un- 
derlie pahicular attitudes, e.g., whether group 
differerices are due to exposure to organized en- " 
vironmehtal education programs, to socioeco- 
iomic or urban background, to residence ex- 
posure, or, perhaps, to age. 



■. ■ J - ■ 

Attitudes toward scenes 1 through 9 (table 1) 
did not show statistically significant differences 
between any of the student groups and the 
cirterjon group. Most- notably, these .'scenes 
describe nonwater natural landscape features 
and wildlife/ The littered street scene als'b 
appears in this category. Environmental educa- 
^ tion programs that concentrate on th^se aspects 
of the environment may help to impr6ve student 
understanding of the processes represented but 
would not substantially change their already 
desirable attitudes. 

. Students «ij the Low N.E.E. group held 
significantly different attitudes toward scenes 
10 througlfi 14 from those of the other groups 
(table 1). This difference may be accounted for 
by their lack ©f everyday exposure to the 
processes shown in these scenes. Although 
se^hores and swamps are valuable e<ements of 
natural environments, urban stu(j(ents from 
lower socioeconomic groups are less likely to be 
exposed to them than suburban students from 
higher 'socioeconomic backgrounds. Except for 
th^^cene showing pine sawfly larvae, all scenes 
in this group involve water in some form. It 
would ^eem that for the^most immediate 
benefit, an environmental education program 
directed toward inner cit!y school children 
should be developed around water resource uses. 

Regardless of socioeconomic background,, 
students who were not exposed to the en^ 
viron mental eduction / program held 
significantly higher attitudes about aspects of 
the environment shown in scenes 15 through 21 
(table 1). Mosfof these scenes show man-altered 
environments or man-made inventions that may 
have adverse environmental effects. Here lies 
the most dramatic ihipact of an organized en- 
vironmental education program— to' clarify the 
role that man plays in influencij^gthe operation 
of hatural ejivironmental systems- 
Regardless of socioeconomic back'ground, 
residence, or exposure to environmental educa- 
tion, all student groups held signifiqifitly 
different attitudes from those of the criwion 
group toward scenes 22 thro^h 24 (table 1). The 
,scenes that showed natural processes, fungi on a 
log and the skeleton of a deer, were given lower 
attitude, ratings, and the scene of . housi^ig 
development was given a higher attitude rating 
by student groups than by the^cirterion group. 
Thus, study results suggest that natural en- 
vironmental processes— recycling through the 
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Tabl« 1.— AvM'ag^ r^spons^iHo'sHd^ tc«nM and •tatittical difftrancaa 

bttwaan grdups ^ 



Group mean attitude toward scene 



e scene 



Criterion High f:.E> HighN.E.E, LowN>E>R 



1. Mountain lake 1.56 165 

, 2, High mountains , 1.64 1.59 

3.,De* in field * 1.67 1.39 
4: Farm country- ' 1.72 * 1.57 

5; Desert 2.00 2.33 

U^ " ^ ^ 6. Shed in woods 2.00 , 1.80 

^. Prairiedoff 2.14 

8. fcittle snake 2.58 3.02 

9. Littered street 4.42 ' 4.50 

lO/Seiashore 169 , 2.09 

11. Swamp 2.47 ^ 2.96 

'12: Pinesawfiyjarvae ^' 3.06 3.37 

^ IS. Sludge pit / 4.14 4.00 

. 14. Polluted stream ■ ^ 4.33 > 4.0§ 

15. Subway station . . 3.33 • 3.02 

16. Downtown street 3.53 * 2.96 
..ITrAirport " 3.56 3.07 

♦18. Jet airplane 3.64^ 2.98 

19. City buildings 3.89. 3.45 

20. Old houses 4.09 . 3.48" 
' 21. Air pollution 4.20 ^ 3.79 

' -22! Fungi on log - 2.06 2.72* 

23^ Skeleton of deer 2.78 3.61* 

24. Housinjt development 3.64 2.37* 



1.63 

1.55 

1.34 

1.46 

2.25 

2.12 

1.65 , 

3.00 

4.59 

1.89 
3.21 
3.77 
4.05 
3.70 

2.81*' - 

2.78* 

2.71* 

2.70* 

2.87* 

3.39* ' 

3.41* 

3.08* 
3.76* ' 
2.11*^ 



1.74 

1.91 

1.48 

1.46 

2.57 

2.38 

2.21 

3.10. 

4.21 

2.51* 
3.62* 
4.15* 
3.06* 
3.52* 

^*54* 
1.90* 
2.30* 
2.05* 
2.41* 
3.25* 
2.84* 

3.65*' 
3.86* 
1.52* 



^ *Re8ponse difference statistically 
group using Sheffe s method. 



significant at the .05 level between^cri^rion and student 



. life cycle— cannot easily be taught to elemen- 
tary school children. Similarly, elementary 
school . children have difficulty understanding 
. thejmpact.of^an-made alterations Qn the func-^ 
tionihg of natural ecosystems. ) . 

RESULTS BY KIND OF SCENE 

The 24 slides were classified as (1^ natur^al en- 
vironments, (2) wildlife, Z3) natural ptbcesses, 
; (4) man-altered environrnJerits, {5) pollutitfn,.and 
(6)*miwlern inventions (ta'ble 2). The following 
diff^nces in responses were found within 
these^ categories: * . 

Natural Environments 

Th§ natural environments category contained 
fivf scfenes of natural areas with no evidence of 
- man:s-/nfluence (table 2). The Low liI.E.E. group 
. gave significantly more negative responses to 
the swamp and seashore slides thato (lid the 
criterion group (table 1). 4t might be surmised 
that^ the childrert in this group, from. urban 
.families with Jiraitedjncome, had not had the 
apportunity to visit the seashore as frequently 
as the' children from hrgher ificome, families. 



TaM« 2.— Smiim clM«ifi«d according I0 
•nvironmmtai catagory dapictad*. 



Natural Environments 

Mountain lake (1) 
High mountains (2) 
De9erti(d| 
Seashore (10) 
Swamp (11) 

' WildHfe 

•Deer in field (3) 
^-Prairie dog (7) 
Rattlesnake (8) 

Natural Processes 

Pine sawfly larvae (12) 
, Fungi on log (22) 
Skeleton of deer (23) 



Modem Inver^tions ^ 

Airport (17)/ 
Jet airplane (18) 

Man-Altered Environments 

Farm country (4) 
Shed in woods (6) ^ 
Subway station (15) 
Downtown street (16) ■ 
City buildi^igs (19) 
Old houses ^0) 
Housing development (24) 
i 

Pollution * 

Littered street (9) 
• Sludge pit (IZy 
Polluted sfream-(14) 
Air pollution (21) 



a Number, in parenthesis refers to scene number in 
Table 1. . ,^ ' ' 

Therefore, they, responded from a position of un- 
familiarity, which, Mjj this case, fostered a 
i;iegative environmental attitude. Students in 
the High EE. and High N.E.E. groups sliared 
similar^ attitudes About these scenes. Thus, 
results ini^cate that environmental education 
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programs do not substantially influence already 
favorable student attitudes toward natural en- 
vironments. ^ • • ' 

Wildlifis Scenes 

The wildlife category contained three slid^ 
scenes (table 2). 'No statistically significant 
differences were found between any of the stu- 
dent groups and the criterion grqup. All student 
groups, regardless of their eocposure to en-" 
vironmental educaton or socioeconomic 
backgroOnd, rated wildlife scenes in the saJRe 
way as the criterion group. , . 



Natural Processes 

^ The three slrdes in the natural processes 
category were uied to determine student al^^gyg^gj^^g" 
.titudes toward thp vital processes of returning 
• nutrients to the spil through the natural life cy- 
cle (table 2). Tbe Low N.E.E. group held 
significantly more n^ative attitudes toward all 
tliree of these sceneslHan the criterion group. 
Both the' High E.E. anXHigh N.E.E; groups 
.held ^igJ^ifica^tly more\i^gative -attitudes 
towarflTtfie fungi on* log aad skeleton of deer- 
scenes (table 1). These results sugjgest .that 
regardless of socioeconomic Ipvel or previous ex- 
posure to environmental education 'pr(^amsn 
the attitudes of sixth-grade elementary school 
students toward natural processes that operate 
irfenvironmental systems are relatively consis- 
tent. 



ed from' very little alteration (shed in woods) to 
complete human domination of the env^onment 
(city building^). - . < 

Except for sheds in woods and farm countrV, 
the High N.E.E. and Low N.E.E. groups held 
si^i^icaptly more^ positive attitudes toward alt 
scenes • ^depicting man-altered environments 
than did the criterion group. The response of the 
High E.E. group was nearly identical to that of 
the criterioit group on all' scenes, except that 
they held a significantly more positive attitude 
toward^the housing development scene (table 1). 
These results.^suggest that organized en- 
vironmental education programs significantly 
alter students' attitudes tpward the effect of 
mans' development activities on environmental 



The attitudes of all three of the student 
groups differed most from those of the criterioi] 
group on the scene depicting housing develop- 
ment. All student groups held significantly 
more positive attiti/des than the criterion group 
did . Th e criterion gr,oup evidently saw much 
more in this ^cene than did the students. 
Regardless of exposure to organized ^n.- 
vironmental education programs, elementary 
school children appear to lack the sophistication 
of thought required to associate jarban h(Aising. 
development with overpopulation and the quali- 
ty of life. . . ; ' 



Modern Inventions - - 

, The modern inventions category contained 
two slides of airplanes (ta^ble 2). Th^se scenes 
were included to ascertain ^students' attitudes 
toward modern inventions that account for a 
great deal af environmental danvage. Both the 
High N.E.& and Low N.E:E.'held significantly 
/more favorable attitudes toward these two 
scenes than the cri terion group. Noi se and air 
pollution caused by airplanes do not appear to 
be recognized by students who are not exposed 
to environmental education. These subjects 
w^re covered during the erlvironmentaj.. educa- 
tion program of the High E.E. group. Their at- 
tituctes compared closely with those of thq- 
criterion .group Xtable 1)/ 

Man-altered Environments , 

This category contained seven slides showing 
human, alterations of the natural environment 
of various intensities (table 2). The scenes rang- 



Pollutlon 

Environmental pollution, was'^hown in four 
slide scenes {table 2). The Low N^].E. group 
held sigrilficadtly higher attitudes toward three 
of the four SQeiles than did the criterion group. 
Poth the High E.E. and High N.E.E. groups had 
attitudes like those of the criterion group (table 
2). With the possiljife exception pf the* littered 
street, the scenes in the poHotion' category 
•should have been equally familiar to alMhe sub- 
jects. These^sults suggest that attitude toward 
pollution is more a funqtion of residence than of 
exposure to eni^ironmental education'. 

^All test gF6itM expressed their m»ost negative 
attitude towar(Qhe littered street scene. The 
iact tha t all groups unanimously gave this scene 
the most negative responseJs perhaps testimony 
to the numerous and widely publicized ^ntr- 
litier campaigns waged over recent years. 

The results obtained in this category show a 
wi^e disparity in the subject's abilities to dis- 
tinguish between a natural and polluted condi- 



tion. The criterion group made a very obvious 
and^piphatic distinction between a.natural area 
with no evidence of environmental damage and 
an almost hopelessly polluted situation. The' 
Hi^ E.E. group's reactions were quite obvious 
but not as eniphatic. By comparison, the High 
N.E.E. group made little differentiation. The 
Low'N.E.E. group -actually held a mofe positive 
attitude toward the polluted stream than they 
did toward the^ swamp. ^ 

CONCLUSIONS 

The foUowiiig conclusions appear to be ap- 
propriately drawn from results of this study: 
: . f^The slide evaluation technique is workable 
method for measuring sixth-grade school 
/ children's environniental attitudes. 
V • The concepts on which the attitude-measuring 
method depends dcr not appear to be difficult 
for elementary school students to understand 
or accpt. . 
• Qhildren exposed to an organized environment 
' tat education program held attitudes about 
various environ mental^ conditions significant- 
ly different from those of children wJio receiv- 
ed little or no exposure to environmental 
education. Attitudes of children who were ex- 
posed to environmental education prograins 
were -more coi^arable to those of college- 
trained enviroj^n^ental specialists than to 
^ those of child/en who had received little ex- 
posure to envlronnaental education. 



• Neither socioeconomic background nor ex- 
posure to an environmental education 
program influenced already favorable student - 
attitudes toward familiar nonwater elements ^ 
of naturalenvironments, 

• Children from lower socioeconomic levels and 
with urban backgrounds would benefit most 
from environmental education programs 
oriented toward unfamiliar natural processes, - 
particularly water-resource /^ses,. . 

• Attitudes most, easily transferred .through 
.elementary school environmental education 
iprograms are^those that relate the role, that 
man plays as a contributor to environmental 
problems. ' , \ - 

• Attitudes most difficult to transfer through 
elementary school environmental education 
programs are those that concern natural 
ecological processes such as the Irfe^^death cy- 
cle of living organisms. 
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"In general, th6 qualitative studi^ find considerable 
positive influence for urban children in camp.and out- 
door education experiences The findings from quaji- 

titative studies'provide a less optimistic perspective'''- 
William R. Burch, Jr, ' • . • 
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XJfha'tf\ Children and Nature: 
.- A Summary of Research on Camping 
and Outdoor Education 

by WILLIAM R. BUROH, 3r., Associate Professor of Forestry and 
Sociology, School of Forestry and Environmental Studies, Yale 
University. . ^ * " ■ ■ 



ABSTRACT. This paper.reports the preliminary findings of an ex- 
tensive bibliographic search that identified studies or urBan 

' children in camp and outdoor education programs'. These studies 
were systeinatically abstracted and classified qualitative or quan- 
titative. Twenty-five percent of the.abA-acted studies were quan- 
titative. The major findings; technique of study, and policy 
sufeestipns of . the studies are g^mmarized. In general, ' the 
qualitative studies report considerable positive influence for urban 
children involved in camp and outdoor education experiences. The 
qtfa,ntitative studies find only slight changes or changes for .only j& 
small proportion of the campers. The changes reported in the quan- 

N^itative studies are often attributed to the break ki routine or to the 
class backgrounds of the calipers rather than* to the camp ex-' 
penence. This paper suggests that more refined quantitative 
research* and more modest qualitative research are needed. 



P.HILDREN, 



"NATURE AND URBAN 
PLACES are topics rich in published 
studies. Perhaps such a richness reflects our 
overwhelming expectations for all three, 
^"^^ildren repi:esej»t<^ahgpe' for an improved 
future. Nature ^^^?^n the green innocence 
' from which we^ have extracted our material 
riches and to wWch we retdrn in search of our' 
self-understanding (Burch 1971). 'Urban places 
are^here Diost of us continue to live, in some 
mixturepf pride aad despair. Still, it remains an 
interesting question whether hope aijd in- 
nocence can cure our despair. 

This' paper will take no steps toward answer- 
ing ^uch large questions. Even when we. take a 
^ 'very much narrower topic^such as outdoor 
education and camp programs for urban 
children we find a wide divergefice of ap- 
proaches. There are those v(^hose primary in- 
terest is in observing the regularities of 
behavior which occur in such settings. There are 



those whose primary interest is in ensuring that 
urban^ children enjoy and appreciate their con- 
tact with nature. And finally there are those 
who think that urban life could be made more 
vital and humane if natural settings were part 
of all urban design. ^ 
^In general, these three approaches tend to 

"divide among professional specialties. Persons 
concerned with behavior tend tb be acaderiiic 
rjesearchers sueli as geographers, psychologists, 
sociologists, 'physiologists, and physical educa- 
tion specialists. Persons concerned with the 
child's enjoyment tend to be educators, camp 
managers, social workers, and so forth. Persons' 
concerned with nature in the city tend to be 
architects, foresters, parks and recreation 
specialists, and so forth. Except for this sym- 
posium these three groups seldom meet 
together, seldom read one another's journals or 

.other writings and seldom consider the ex- 
istence of the other groups except to assign the 
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responsibility for solving "people" problems or 
"design" problems or "management" problems 
to one of, the other grou^ Our vision needs to be 
enlarged. 'X 
As a start, I offer the preliminary findings of 
an extensive bibliographic search which idejif 
tified studies on urban children in*camp and 
outdoor education, programs. From this Search 



ment at tHe time, The early approach (up ^o the^ 
iMOs) in camp management stressed a., finely 
structure program with motivation based on aji 
elaborate and competitive reward system, arn<l 
with the physical health and well-being of the 
c^mpej as a primary c?)ncern. This management 
pattern resembles the "scientific management** 
\\.e', time and motion studies) approach to in- 



my students aqd I, identified over 200 items du^trfal management which was popular al that 

which could be called "studies" (articles \<^ith a 'time. In the 1930s there was a shift in 

reasonably systematic report of observed ' "progre§aLi:el' camp^ to more concern with 

relationships). Reports and articles which were * managing the caitipers' experiences. This is 

mostly polemical or basically -operational .<how / Similar to its contemporary ^*human relations") 
to keep the plumbing working) \yere oraitted^,^ ^approach in industrial management (e.g., 

The others w^e systematically abstracted anti Western Electric studies.) The more recent 

classified by whether the reported observations .cooperative camps, in which the campers make 

were "qualitative" or "quantitative." decisions as a group, seem to eciio a ^ncern 

The following pages report some of our find- with'decisi(Jh-nnaking^ processes ''similar to the 
•ings. I will first indicate something of the 
differences between the qualitative and quan- 
titative .studies. Then I will summarize the 
n\aterial that h^s been abstracted.' 

r 

QUALITATIVE ^TUDlES 

This term^refersv to a varied body of literature 
dealing with youth and the damping experience. 
Here we find discussions of how ta design a 
camp or camp program, descriptions of the 
operation or histor.y of a particular camp 
program, accounts or testimonials concerning 
the benefits of camp experience, and general 
' philosophical discussions on the needs for a«d 
values of the camp experience. Many of the ar- 
ticles combined several of these approaches., 

This type of literature most commonly 
appeared in journals such as the American 
'School Board Journal The Child. Recreation, 
InteHiational Journal of Relif/ious Education, 
Chddhq()d Education and so forth. Another. 
commoX source is publications put o\it by the 
camps and camp organizations- 'about 
tbtfemsel.ves (e.g., L. B. Sharp, Educatioji and the 
^Summer Camp [Life CarT)ps]r J. Liebei^man, 
Creative Camping [Pioneer Youth Camps])^ 

An interesting sidejssue which ^rrferged in 
our abstracting was the tendency for ,camp 
management to reflect goals and techniques 
. similar to those found in industriai.manage- 



*Th'o«e \v \u> uish a more detailed hihhoiira(>hy and a discu*^- 
sion of the tcchnume folloued in our abstracting^ proce'^s 
.should contact the author » 
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recent \'decision theory" ' (i.e., industrial 
democracy) approach in * industrial managje- 
ment. We do not know whether these trends 
were "real'Lor simply an artifact of the kinds of 
studies we abstr^tcted, yet such trends should ifr- 
trigue camp anrfrecreation professionals as well 
as academic researchers. 

QUANTIT^StTVE STUDIES . 

Quantitative studies focus on a specific 
research question or problem. These studies 
employ a* definite research design which lends ^ 
\tse\i tp replication, they attempt some form of 
objective measurement and use sjome form of 
statistical analysis. In the ideal case, the 
problem under consideration is related to sonie 
aspect of systematic theory. This'te seldom the 
case; most researdi^s simply tackle a reasearch 
question that intei«ts them or their sponsors. 
There is'also a small set of ai;jticles that discuss 
techniques of measurement and data collection. 
--Generally books and articles of the quan- 
titati v^typ^ appear in the standard professional 
journals (e,.g., Journal of Social hsues or Jour- 
nal of P^ucalimal Pi^ych'^o^^iH^ff" n specialized 
^professional !^urnals such a?rkpse on health, 
physical education, and r^cr^ation (e.g.. 
Research Quarterly^ Jo^n-nat of Leisure 
Research), ^X)t\\er common sources are theses 
ancL privately published (or mimeographed) 
research reports. 4 

The importance of this type of literature ior 
future research efforts is obvious. An examina- 
tion of previ^ous rjesearch indicates what ^as 
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already been done, what results were obsertgri, 
what problems were* encountered, and what 
solutions or future questions are suggested. 
However, such literature is only a small portion 
of the available iite|^ature on' leisure. Of 197 
books and articles selected from indexes' and 
.bibliographies on th^ basis of their titles which 
seemed related to (Jhildren and camping, no 
more than 4^ (25 percent) were quantitative. 

summary'of. findings 

Selected Qualitative Studies of ' ^ 
Camping and dbtdoor Education 
for Childrei^ and Youth 

The qualitative/studies are not easily red.uced 
to tables, standardized measures and reported 
tests of significahte.'Xhese summaries illustrate 
the range* of observation, insight, and 
gener^alization provided by such studies. They 
afe divide^- by topic. 

Out door education — Dryden (1936) repor^ts that 
'^ camping' serves a unique educational purpose by 
stimulating self-discovery and self-oducation. 
Qriibb (1%S) argues that camp and gchool life 
shoulcf^bfe 'correlated an^ integrated because 
their aims and purposes arethe^ame. Brimm* 
(1959) suggests that ^schoolwork and school- 
sponsored damping education and experiences 
should complement each -other. Johnson (1959) 
argues that a* school tlivorced from nature gives 
us mere schooling. Nature can convert schooling 
to education. 

Day, cayuping.^Dvyden^ (1938) demonstrates 
how day camping serves to introduce pecfple 
from>6L£rowded metropolitan- area to recreation 



(19%8} notes that recreation cannot cure delin- 
g^uency, but it can help. Recreation is a mea^ns of 
contacting potential delinquents, cultivating 
their confidence* and influen(*ing their behavior 
and ideals. Thomas (19Jf7) persuasively argues 
that, as .an isolated experience, a'summer^ca/np 
would* have little value in* th^^ehabilitation of 
delinque^nt children. Its brevity* and its lack oT 

' continuity with children's previous and subse- 
quent experiences woufd militate against its 
effectiveness. It is valuable when it is part of a 
year-round progran^. Rem^ial camps require a 
smaller ratio of campers to counselors jthan con- 
ventional camps to be effec'tive. Oyasoto (1953) 

^illustrates that the benefits of camping for 
juvenile delinquent3 are: 1) exj)eriences in group 
living; 2) participation in activities, and haying 
fun; 3) getting along with peers; 4) assumption of 
responsibilities. 

Disadvantaged you'th.^An interesting contrast 
is prpvided by statements from two different 
decades. Clift (1950) argues that Negroes' 
-problems in recreation are n6t different basical- 
ly friom problems w)iich 9t)nfr,ont other social 
and ethnic groups. Limited econonlic resources 
hav^ implicatlonjfe for 'leisure patterns. Negpo 
youth live and,'gFOw with a-pattern of un- 
restrained and uninhibited recreational 
behavior that is not a iconstructive form of- 
amusement; it (Joes not tend to develop physical 
and rpental competencies. Rivera (1966) il- 
lustrates some of the benefits of camping for 
disadvantaged ^Negro and- Puerto Rican high 
schpol gra^duates: learning to enjoy vigorous out*- 
door work; learning to enjoy^a^'library; develop- 
ing "esprit;" working in Aew^ areas of learning 
(nature, ecology); learning new skills and crafts, 



in th^open countryside. Kidd^ii^i^/reportsthaj^ r.eceiving individual attention from the staff;' 
day camp provides citizenship education. Sipce- learning dis€ipline;^developing pride in Black 



all experiences are ifj. th^ child's natural en 
vrronment, day^ camp involves a minimum of 
business detail and can,, therefore, readil^yVetain 
leaders. The carryover effects of out-of-town 
camping are no^ known. Wilson (1959)'^rgues 
that day camps. ^jrid avoid "taking the city to) 
the country." Mass cajpi pouts are to be avotd^d 
to keep the experience free of "city congestion" 
of all kinds. ^ 

Juvenile deliquents. ^Persey ( 19^1 )^reports that 
75 percent of the boys (g^ner^lly recent, 
migrants to Los Angeles) do npt appear again 
before the Los Angeles Juvenile Court after 
attending .a Juvenile Forestry Camp. 'Solomon^ 



&nd Puerto Rican heritage. 
Lower economie background -^Usmson and Gee 
(1968)]suggest that youth fr(3m lower ecwomic 
backgrounds may not participate-in programm- 
ed activities' because of: 1) expulsion from an ac- 
tivity for antisocial behavior, Z) discomfort i^^ 
overiy restrictive atmosphere, 3) pr'ograms that 
are atypical of their experience and background, 
V 4) indifference to schedules, 5) leadership turn-* 
over, 6^ lack of transportation, funds, clothing,* 
and 7) distrust towards middle-class altryiism, 
Innmi'city children. -^Frsifik (1968)^ suggests that 
to facilitate communi<;ation, staff members 
should be of -same race «s children; the staff 



' should be briefed and be.aware of inner -city con- youijger boys, ^is supports, evidence that th6 
^ditions before campers arrive. Caulkins (1985J best time:for establishing desirable sociaj at-' 
argues that free expression comes about because titudes and Habits. is earjy childhood, 
of a lack of regimented schedule. . ' Sharp (1930) report3» that 'camp tends to 

Race relatio7isl ^Cooper (19i5) seems convinced eliminate social and economic barriers because 
that an' interracial youth camp pro^m 4) social coritacts are confined to the camp 
succeeds \n overcomirjg facia] prejudice, 0$ is^ group, 2) social and economic positions held in 
Puveneek (1955), who s$fe camp as a\p9tential ^ organized' society play a less important part in 
laboratory for the^preveption of prejudice. ^ camp, 3) there is no need fqf spending money. 
Co-ed camping.'-Gre&\e aird Greene (1957)* and 4) the simt)licity of camp, costume gives 
think, that by having both men and women inatters of dress less social importance. And 
counselors, some of whom are t^emsolves 'HasRe41 fi^J^j' believes/th'aj^nature . study 
parents, it is .possible. to establish more normal dev£lop§ the ability to see. Chase /19'68) notes' 
adult-child relationships than *are possible "^io tfiat an advantage of campls that the structure 
^ other typts of camps. . ' may be geared. to\<^ard the individual more 

""Camp and child development.— Uov^er (1931^) readily and effectively than the classroom situa- 
" notes that hobby time allows children to satisfy tion which, of necessity, is structured for the 
their craving for self-expression and provides - majority. ' ^ ' 

the opportunity 'for recognition. Curtis (193S) flarms (19^3^) reports that a well-guided in- 
makes the surprising suggestioifthat foi; social troduction to nature iteelf^s the be^t px^sijDle 
interaction, farm children need*camp mcf e thaYi start for^ a child's |iappy adjustment tpJski^ rc^t 
city children do. ^eltzer^5NJ5J argues thai camp of the world. Knowledge of t^e world we 
aids socializatioa of the eamper throug)i his' (children) live in means k basic -feding of 
meeting life situations with a group ^ in a ftoiiliarity and sfecwity^ about our existence, 
primitive environment* Instead of beihlg warned This is true for ever^$oung child; he needs to' 
/"Don't" the child should be urged "Do!" And feel secure. ^ 

Nash (1950) is ^convinced thaty^the ^chodl- Myering (1^3^ cautions that the camping 
community camp can and does^offer'oppor- pr^}grum.may^^so highly orga'nized^thaMittlf 
tunitieS to develop^a social ^|^K)f belonging.* opportunity is provided for individual remedial 
Mason (1930}^ on the oth^^md,. finds both. tr€^tm.ent, even though difficult pfoblems of 
good and bad effects of camp^P^eports on the' a^stment to the>«tmianas of the new environ- 
baJ effects of camp reported by merit -are 'discovered. More probjems . were 
campers— males: 'Smoking and Swearing; reWded eady in ,tl{e canrp stay* than later on, 

< females: gossiping, swearing,- cli(iues. GQ^d ' and more oiii xindaYi ^ttenrQn weekdays. ^nder 
effects— males: being a-**pood sport," "obeying (1938) reports thaty^-tery»;^^STHp^ (6 to-8 
orders, obeying majority' rul^ self-coni^oj, weeks) r^eived r]:iMKavorable apbrajeal for 
regular hours, se^[-reliance; females: , mixing ' behavior than shoimerm campem (1 to 5 
well and making friends, good- sportsmanship^ weeks). The shojler the stay, th4more^^un- 
cofisideration of others, good eating hai3its» in- favorable coirfn^ents were recWded by 
dependence. Social adjustment is the gr§atest^- counselors. , . ; \. 

contribution of camping. ^ , Attitiiclt c/iowgre —Knight (19S3) seemsS^'i^uiV 

- Streckler (194^) feels that an analysis of case ^ counter to the r^st of;the fieldVhen he a^g|^ 
stG^ies shows that* campers.' g;,ains in personW khat ,v!^hile chahge is possible in the- camping 
stabilj^y in summer camp may be reversed fn situation, it i^' not necessarily inherent fri it. 
pbstcamp life by the very forces that fostered 'rtiere*rsnof<^liableevid^nc^thata'sumroer,OFa 
this instability in fhe fi;*st pl'ace (e.g., bad honte ^ djc^en Rummers,' spenrt in ca^p<,will-necessarily. 
life, etcO* Spencer (1934) also feels that har-' make anA^ signifiqant^clftange in the inditidual/ 
monious camp life -can 'become , difficult with Cow.sprmf/ow.—Shomon^^^4>' reports that the 
campers of 'widely varying backgrounds and fundamentals ofVonsefj^ation are learned best 
abilities. 'Statten ri.92d>i cautions thatjife in the' through personal^ experience in .'the 'outdoors, 
woods is "unnatural" fo a city boy. In examin-^ Citizens vvhose contact with the land has been 
1ng behavior obsef^^ation records, he found that severed Ganno{ be ex^|j|^to acjt intelligehtly 

,^ thlrbest results were invariably achieved with on*conservation matters^* ' \ V . * 



Camp as a 'society ^Frey (1959) expresses a , state their hypotheses explicitly, describe their 
fairly common uotion in the field' that camp is a data analysis, or describe their research design 
'-Ininiature society with roles, expectations^, adequately. Studies that use published in 

values, a structural- hierarchy, and so forth. /v^rii. ^ , , • 

Donald^n and Donaldson (1955) qualify nt to 
' notQ that a^camp is a children's community. 
Children have trouble identifying with a role of 
submission te the mandates of adult society. 
Mason (1930) prefers the higher abstractions 



strum(8^fs-(psts, scales, etc.) seldom provide in- ' 
formation on validity and reliability.* 

As the reader .will note from table 1, most of 
the research question^ are of practical rather 
than a theoretical nature and though the find- 
ings tend to support a priori h^pes that the 



thai:' a camp is 'a society and is subject to the\c^p program has certain physic^, mental, and 



same social processes and is regulated by th^ 
same social controls as any other society. 
Behefits o/car^z jo/-*-Julian Smith (1951)) provides 
a useful summary* of. the social value of camp^ 
ing; it contributes to: l)'S(teial living; 2)ihealthr 
ful living; 3) purposeful ^york experiences; 4) 
recreatj^nal living; and 5) outdoor educational 
activities. 

Qua'ntitative Studies j^f 
Campinlg and Outdoor Education 
for Children' and Youth 



social benefits, the actual statistical tests 
suggest very modest relationship^. Question- 
naires (21 studies) and systematic observation 
(10 studies) were far and away the mos^* fre- 
quently used means of data collection. A wide 
range of scaling techniques were used to 
measure the influence of the cam|) experience. 
The findings suggest some^ reasonably consis- 
tent gains in social skills hut few specific gains 
in nature appreciation or understanding. Final- 
ly, the reader shfiuld 'be aware that although 
thesie^ studies suggest th^t, certain desired 
. ^ behavioral changes occur in natural settings. 

The studies are summarized in table 1. The in-- there is no comparative context or other m^ttns 
formation available on^ow these sbdies were for determining whether the natural setting is ^ 
done i3 often incomplete; some aijithors fail to the necessary condition for the observed change. 

Table 1. 



-Research techniques and findings of quantitative sludiee on urban childfin 
^ ' campi^ng experiences. ^ 



'en and 



Author 



Paraphrase 

research 
questions 



author's 



Research desi{(n 
and methods 



Pindinfci 



Instruments 
used 



Comments and au- 
thor's suKKi*J*ti<>ns for 
furthir nst-arch- 



Barker 
1969 . 



Does a session at 
camp improve a 
chilas ph>"8ical fit- 
ness^ ' 



YMCA n d. Will a camp exper- 
ience iead to >treat- 
' er achiev^ement 
vains in school the 
* folfowin^year^ 



Barker 
1958 



RenwY 
1970 



Barber 

1958 



Will a cam^ exper- 
ience produce an 
improvement in a 
skills? / 
(Kot specified in ^ 
ab8trac^) 

Will a remedial 
reading gnoKram 
in a (famp setting 
result in reading; 
level Kains*^ 



Willacanf»pexpen- 

^ncejproduce 
^Tmprovem^ 
.^leadership 



iduce^^^ 
m^^^v 



Four tests -before 
andafte/Sweeks 
at camp. Boys a^ed 
10-13 N» 9. 

Comparison of * 
records of "cultur- 
ally-dephved" inner- 
city children a((ed 
10. 10 days at ^ 
camp 

Interviews, ques- 
tionnaires, rating; 
scales on "wider- 
privileKed youth" , 
a^ed 11, male, fe- 
male 

Tests administerwi 
^before and after 
4-1/ii w(M^s'camp 
' Bovsandjiirls. > 
Kradi's.')-? 
teachers' juiiKnilnts 

"See Barber above 



Gains on all 4 tests 
-only 1 wasstat# 
^ si^;. at 05. * 



Not available at time 
of report 



Of all iti'ms tisti'<i. 
ski lis show hI ioust / 
impros'um(»nt 



2/'] of (hi- > ounu- Gates Rt* ailing 

stiTH«howi'(luains<if J Tesis. SRA Read- 
from 1 .5 ,\ I'ars in ing Laboratory Test 

ri'adinuj^rade ii's- 
Vl. 



Greator followt^j) 
and prf|»aration for 
camninj? p\|K'rii«nce 
ni'OifiMl in interest 
'of continuit) 



AmonK those items 
tested, leadership 
showed least im- 
provement 



\ 
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Tabte 1.— continued 



Paraphrase of aulKor's Research desiitn 
research and methods ' 

questions 



Findinics * 



Instruments 
*used 



Comments and au- 
thor's suwJtestions for 
'Tjirther research 



YMCAn d. Will secondary 
*c am pers develop 
» ' leadershipskills'' 



Ratings by 
counselors. Inn^- 
city second afy^hool 
students. ^ 



Counselors r^ted 
them as doing a good ' 
job 



LeadiTship training 
. is valuable 



Bozarth , Is there a greater 
1953 ' increase in interest 
in schoQl after a 
campexperience?. 



Hollenbevk Willacampexper* 
1963 ) lence produce an 

increased interest in 
^ f scienbe subjects'' 



Jensen 
1965 



YlVK^n.d 



Is »t possible to 
develop an instru- 
ment capable of 
measuring the 
change j^ncamper 
attitudes towards 
a specific'' 

Will a camping 'exp- 
erience provide a 
more favorable atti* 
tude toward teachers'' 



'Remer See Remer .above. 
1970 ^ 



^Cast studies, socio- 
grams, tests, 
questionnaires 
Grsde6 put)ils, 5 
days at camp. 

Questionnaires, 
tests, evaluation 
of >^ork. opinion 
survey 5-6th-grade 
graders. N = 22. 

Attitude inventory 
at camps of varying 
lengths. Exp.and 
control Girte, 
9- 15 years 2 
groups 



Ten da.\ s at camp for 
"culturally deprived" 
inner-city children 
Questionnaire, "My 
Teacher," given once 
Age 10. 

participants: 5- 
7th-grade boys and 
girls 



School camping • 
increases interest in 
schoolwork 



Noticeable increase 
in science interests 
byolh^aders 



Test proved tobe 
more reliable than 
valid. 



Not, available at time 
of report. A fire- i 
liminarrtfiSt indicates 
that 1/3 of <he 
children vie\y their 
teachers unfavorably 

Children's Aid Society 
workers report 
improved attitudes 
toward school and 
teachers. 



^Catifornia*Test of 
Personality 
<Eiementary) 



Science-int^est 
section of "What 
I Like To Do." 
(Chicago) 



Author suggests use 
' of controlgroup 
rather than re^*ated 



measures. 



Stack 
1960 



Yarrow et 
a). 1958 



How IS cHlturally 
appropnate behavior 
learned? 



Beker 
1960 



YMCA n.d. 



McCreary- 
Juhasz 
and Jensen 
vl968 



Do school ''camper* 
experience » greater 
social-emotional 
growth than non- 
campers'' 

WiH an outdoor 
education program 
faN-orably affect a \ 
camwr's self c()n-'^ 
cept* * 



Will the self- 
concept of emotionally 
disturbed children be 
affected by a school* 
campexperience'' 



44 boys. 44 girls, 
5-6th grade, lower 
m iddle socioeconomic 
class. 



Comparison of tie- 
havior in segregated 
and integrat«(} camps. 
A i 1 children ;6fffam e >k 
social elass. w 
strumentB. inter- 
action records. ^'Wiu-^ • 
obs<jr>^tion». 
assessments , 

, Camp group and 
control group. 
Grad«6 < * 



Test administered at 
beginning and end of 
camp/'Cfulturally 
deprived" children 
aged 10. Al^ 
given to secondary 

pupil^ ''iii' 



Behavior analys|s« 
teachers'-postcam p 
evaluation Age, 
sex. not given t. 
N«22. 



Girls regard school 
more positively than 
boys,Vho changed 
poeitivelvasmall 
degree after camp 

Children after inte- 
grated camp ^x|)eri- 
ence viewed members 
HJf the other race as 
4^dflkid0ii8 rather 

Campers showed 
gainsin self-concept 



Gains in self -concept 
were significant at 
.05 leveT/jf con- 
fidence was found 
for acfc^ndary pupil 
campers. No . . * 
appreciable change 
for the elementary 
pupilcani|SK^v . 

. 6 of 22, S€l/:eQnce))t 
up.lof^iaAE^K;, 
concept ddW 



2 weeks is not suf- 
ficient to produ^ce a 
change of attitude 



Iristfoments in- 
cluded an unmib- 
l^edself-cofttept 
enlist. 

2 unpublished scales. 
Sears IJeff-Concept 
Scale, and Waetzen- 
LiddleSelf^CojQcept. 
as Learnersl^&le 



No change in second- 
ary camper? ma^v^ 
~^d*e to ^anvunai^ci- 
pated influence.! 
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Tabto 1.-Mfitlniiiid 



Author Ptlraphrwe of author's Research design 

research * andmethoSi Ffndin0B 

questions 



InstrumenU 
used 



Commenta and au* 
thor's suggestions for 
further Research 



Stack 

1960 



Yarrow et 
^1. 1958 



See^Stackabove.l 



See Yarrow above. See Yarrow above. 



McCre&ry- See above 
Juhaszand ' 
Jensen 1968 

Goodman , 
1952 % 



/ 



Janus 

1967 



Is there a relationship 
between personality 
and canip«c(justment^ 



PutUr 
1963 



^ Bray 
1946 



Dimock 
and 

Hendry 
1929 



. What factors have a 
significant effect on 
children's adaptation 
to a resident camp? 



What changes in 
selected social traita 
were exhibited by 
children in camp? 



' How to meaaure 
development of.desir* 
able social latitudes 
and behavior and 
char act er.^>jf 



See above. 



Analysis of case 
records, interviews, 
observations. Most 
children came from ^ 
families with 
emotional tensions. 
A^es 7-15. male and 
female^N «23 

Precamp personklity 
tests, poetcamp 
adjustment scales 
developed for the 
study. Female college 
sophomores, 1 week 
•t»y. 



Test, sociometric 
teats, and 

counselor's ratings. 
3-week encampment 
for7-15-yearH}lds. 



Comparison between 
first and last week 
In eamp. Boys and 
girls, 6-13 years* 
N - 41. 



Faifcdtoshowagain 
toward ego contept. 
6th-grade students 
placed more value on 
associates fhan on 
selves. 

Negro children's self- 
esteem increased dur-. 
ingcamp 

8of22ftet*'more " 
reali8t1l*'Jevel8pf 
aspiration. « . 

1/^ of canfpers made 

Eoor adjustment 
ength of stay is 
important f^tor < 
(poorly supported) 
^Family backtpround is 
not a predictor of 
adjustment. 

Althourii separate ^ 
personality charac- 
teristics ipay be 
significant, camp 
acQustment seems to 
be facilitated by gen- 
eralized ego strength, 
flexibility and open- 
neti to new experi- 
ences. 

Nostat.sig. 
differenceoetween 
adjustment of 1st and 
2nd time campers. 
Income level of 
camper's family 
correlated negatively 
with adjustment for 
t* ana 2nd- timers. 



6 age grouM of boys, 
counselors ratings, 
pencil and paper 
tests, questionnaires. 



^ All social traitAad 
ajiigher mean in the 

* second observation. 
"Importan^t gains'* in 
/'cheerfulness," 

"compai^ionlableness,'' 
calmness, courage ' 
andconsideation 
'{sUt Big.)., 

Most useful methods 
fo(: measuring results 
wee t)^e descriptive 
records of the boys' 

* behavior and the 
behavior ratingjcales. 
Desirable changes in 
behavior are not an 
inevitable outcome. 
Amount of favorable 
change seems to 
deqpease within 
creasing age. 
Character changes 
depend uponinany 
factors: ^pe of 
program, group pres- 
Bur« and opinion, 
Idnd of guidance. 1 
ortflj^Dthastay does 
not ywd significant 
differences. 



Barron'rEgo 
Strength Scfde 
(unpuD.),'Budner . 
Toieranc4*Intoler- 
ance of Ambiguity 
Scale (unpub^, 
Eiias. Family , 
Opinion Survey, 
Eldwards Pers.' 
Referei^c^ Scale. 

Haggerty-Olsen 
Behavior Hating 
Scale 



Authors would like* 
more objective tools. 



r 
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Author Paraphrase of au^ior^s 
research 
questions 



Research design 
and methods. 



Finding 



Instruments 
used \ 



Comments and au- 
thor's su^estions for 
further research 



Henke and 

Kuhlen 

1943 



Knight 
1955 • 



Kranzer 



Stout 
1939 



Beker 
1960 



Is children's social 
adjustment better at 
end ofYMCA 
summercamp? 



Bozarth 
1953 



D^vjs 
1960 



Holfenbeck 

\m S 



i 



Stack s 



Boys in 3 age groups; 
8-18 yrs.; different 
socioeconomic classes; 
standardized tests at 
beginnijigand end 



Are sociallv desirable 
traits reinforced by a 
cam p experiencfe? 



What are the 
objectively measured 
social, emotional, 
intellectual, physical, 
and democratic 
effects of a 5-day 
school campin^eji- 
perience for 6tn» 
j^raders? 



Does campexpenenire 
have an educational 
value (by>whjch he 
seems to Mean 
"improved behavior")'^ 



Experienced 
(camp)ers)and 
control group 
(noncampers). 124 
5th'gradepupils 
from 2 different 
schools; observations 
of behavior in test 
situation. 

's Tests and socio^rams, 
teacher's logs and 
counselor's narrative 
evaluations, 
questionnaire ' 
(presumably control 
and experience 
groups). 



Gathered opinions, 
senttiuestioffnaires 
to parents w hose 
children had been 
tocampfboysand 
girls) 



Measure of social 
relationship bv con- 
cept of "social nisfance".' 



After a cam pini^ ex- 
perience will children 
bechosen as friends 
moreoften**^ 



6th-graders, subjects 
and controls; tests 
given before and after 
camp and 3 months 
later. 



59 6th-graders 
at school-camp (5 ♦ 
days), case studies, 
questionnaires, tests,' 
sociograms 



328th-grade 
students. bo>s and 
girls, "home-inade 
mendsniptes't?' 
before and after ' 

225-6th-graders. 
1 week camp 3- 
question s'ociometric^ 
questionnaire 



5-t)th-graders. lower* 
middle socioecoDorpic 
background 44 boys, 
44 girls 



Stat, reliable diff 
in hapjnuesH and \ 
impuiie judgment 
scores; nOt on 
symuathy. * 
truthfuhieHs. 
control purpoxt 
f^ndulieuatwu 
"Unde:fpriv4leged" 
boys may have been 
harmed by feelings ^ 
of "inferiority " 

No difference in % 
of volunteers for 
extracurricular 
task Campers were 
more reliaple- 
worked longer and 
harder at the 
volunteer task 



Faster changes in • 
social and democratic 
behavior in camp than 
might occur in 
classroom, teacher's 
opinion Camping 
improves classroom 
behavior- Nb * 
measurable effects 
related to sex orlQ. 

Areas of perceived 
improvement 
reliability (least), 
social relationships 
(greatest); emotional " 
stability was also 
heavily'checked. 

Camping has a posi- 
tiv^influehceona 
camper's social dis- 
tance although differ 
ence between Ss and 
control seems'too 
tenuous for 
anything mbre than 
conclusions. 

Increasi'of acceptance 
among children w ith a 
fadln^oUt of both 
"stars 'and "isolates." 
increase of mutual 
ffie;idship 

^th bovs and girls 
received significant 
( 05) more choicw 
after camp than 
before ^ 

More willingness to 
w ork w ith membor> of 
the opposite S(i\ after 
camp, I cli(|ii(' merged 
with the jtrouj) some- 
> what^ isolation mori' 
integrateri into the 
group, - 

\)(Y'( madont'w sck io- 
metric choices (mean 
I ^1) Boys formixl 
mori'tharl girls. 6th- 
j^raders niore than .')th, 



W4|feburne Soc.'Adj 
Inventory Rogers 
Te^tofPers Adj. 
Sim's Scale of 
Socioeconomic , 
Status {no informa- 
tionavailable); 
"Otislntell.Test(A), 
Moreno's Soiio- 
metric Technique ^ 
(no information 
available) 



Woods Behavior 
Pref Record. 
Hamerty-'Olsen- 
Wickman" Behavior 
Rating Schedules 
Baxter's Rating 
Scale of Teachers 
Personal Effective-^ 
ness (unpub ) 

r ' 



Classroom social 
Distance Scaii* 
(DunninghamMno 
information \ 
available) 



Greater variety of- 
measurement and 
testing ^ techniques 
Socioeconomic ^class 
should be a constant. 



Can i bnef " stay 
produce a significant 
change in persons? 
Can difference in 
behavior he attri- 
buted to fmtors'other 
than the camp pro- 
gram* 



Future studies should 
focu.s on pr(»gram 
lontent tn Hlontif\ 
, (leterniiniinUof 
change 



AutFH>r suggests use of 
control gr<iuprtttVr 
than re|K"ated 
m canon's 
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TabliT 1.-~continu«d 



Author Pftraphraie of author's 'Reietwh det tgii 
retewch ' ^ aii4 methods ' 

questions ^ ' 



Findhi0i 



Ba«r 



WhU differences in, 
behavior in camp mi«ht 
be predictive of * 
recidivism?. 



McCreary- 
Juhaszand 
Jensen^ 
1968 



Whatsis the value of 
summer camp for 
emotionally disturbed 
children?' 



forestry camp; 20 boys 
(recidivists) eachm 
subject and control 
,8roun; Data collected 
frofTTiietf ^nd camp 
records. Ko Jtat 
analgia. > 



22 children. 2 weeks in 
school camp. • 
Teacher's evaluations 
and behavior analyses. 



Instruments 
used 



Commenta and au- 
thor's suacestions for 
further research 



Nosignifieant- 
differerce in bikck*' 
KTound^. e*ctp^ study 
t(roup ljad more p^'e- 
viousarrests than . 
controls Controls 
were higher on weekly 
rtYerit list Study' 
gro\]phad more be- 
havior problems 

Improved behavior noted 
in all cases l^ut 1 , 
(parenta'resjjonses): 
more realistic \ 
aspiratwn levels. ^ 

j^reate^self-con^^d^ncC ^ 
better academic t ^ 
achievement. ^ ' 



Small nu mber of cases; 
reliability of records ' 
quest iohable. 



Cole 
1957 



Does a work camp for 
potential dropouta 
nave more holding 
power than the 
regulair school ^ 
program? >. 



Initial tests, follow- , 
up interviews witK 
questionniare3,2 
groups of potential 
aroupout4»one of 
which attended camp» 
^nd a control group 
of weii-acUusted 
studenta. 



Hollenbeck 
1963 



See above. 



Kraaser 
1966 



Sharp 
19IB 



Saeabov«L 



Do«t school camping 
exp^ence affect 
learning about 
affecificautqecta? 



Questionn aires and 
evaluation ^forms. 



Experience and 
control groups. 
Pencil and paper 
tests in arithmetic/ 
science, health 
vocabulary, nature 
and opinion survjeys. 



Camp experience^ 
became more "friendly 
and cooperative," 
improved attitudes 
toward school; im< 
proved vocational 
and personal skills; 
better health and 

eating hahits. - 

f 

jOutdocrscenkex- , 
periences aroused new 
mterests in man^or 
the children. Science 
concepta were enriched 
by the campingex* 
perienoe. 

School cam ping stim- , 
ulates classroom activi- < 
ties » aids good ^ 
instruction, , 

Significant difference 
(.05) in favor of 
experimental (campers) 
group. 



Calif. Mental/ 
Maturity Test* 
StanfordRead.Test. 
Wide-Range Ach. 
Te8t» Mooney Problem 
Checklist, Rotter Inc^ 
Sentence Test, Calif. .* 
Interest Inventory. 



Results mav have been 
affected bycaWfinK* 
o^ief^te4ciirricuft»m for 
jaxperimental group 
•prior^o/amp. 



CONCLUSION 

In general the qualitative studies ^find con- 
siderable positive influence for urban children 
^in camp and crutdoor education experiences. 
These studies emphasize the need to have camp 
and school life integrated. The Authors believe 
that children and youths involved in camp and 
outdoor education programs gain in self-esteem, 
in attitudes toward school, in ability to interact 
witl^thers, and va tolerance for bther races and 
ethTiic groups. These stijdies regularly report 
tfrat Ihe shift from urban to natural settings has 
a positivebenefit'^r a cWld's awareness and at- 
titude. However, some of these- stu(i?es caution 
rkal^ a simple *'one-shot" program, or simply 




to "poor" en- 
iredsocial im- 



returning youths a^id chilSre 
vironments, will not gain the 
provements. / 

The findings ffom the quantitative studies 
provide a le^ f)ptimistic p/rspective. Though 
changes are ^reported, often they are* not 
statistically significant or /the change is slight 
and then onl? for a seleet few of the campers. 
Many of the^uantitativey4tudies seem to imply 
that chang^ in behavio/ can as' likely be at- 
tributed to a general alteration in the child's 
routine as to the natural setting of the camp. 
Other sti/dies imply that the social class or 
social st2ttus of a child's familv has a more 
cr^eial influence upon "benefit" from the 
program than does the specific camp experience. 
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Children from higher social .classes atrd^tatus, 
groups' seem "set" to benefit from the camp 
program, while ot^hers are less likely to benefit. 
Still most of these studies do indicate that for 
some persons tJiere are some gains or benefits 
on certain measured dimensions. 

It would seem that the quantitative ^tudifes 
are not finely enough tuned to identify th^ fac- 
tors that permit these individual gains. On the 
other hand the qualitative studies may bef overly 
hasty in extracting a general principle friom toe 
few cases. The question is HTJT^hich ' set of 
studies is most correct; rather the ireed is for 
Shared humility regarding our very limited un 
^ derstanding. The nearly 50 years of atudi<Sfsum 
marize*d here represent a significant enipirica 
and humane base of information. Our task is to 
use that base to explore more systematically th(? 
role that nature, campings and outdoor educa- 
tion can play in the lives of urban children. And 
in that exploratiopyfehm will be little t. me fo* 
managers or designer's or scholars to ])retend 
that theirs is the^only qorrect path to understan 
ding. ^ 
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."If these findings are correct, they Suggest that it M the' 
white \ students who -are "deprived", because^ iheir 
preferences are less compatible with the urban^nvirbn- 
ment in which they live" - George L. Petersen ^ 
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Recreational Preferences of Urban Teenagers: 
The Influence of CultuVal-and Envfronnrtentai Attpibute'% 

- - T-; - bu GEOflGE L. PETERSON, Ptofessdr of Civil ^Eyigimerina, * * 

^ ^ Technologi(f,l Institute, Northwestern University, Evanston, l(l 



ABSTRAC^T, The study tests the l\ypothesis that ihe recreational 
preferences of urban teenagers differ with age, sex,.ethivcity, and 
measurable attributes of activity and environment. Photos of .ac- 
tivities are used to" measure preferences, and the photos'are scaled 
for content by a detailed, appraisal. The results ^how that sex and 
ethnicity modify th^ preference process, and that choic^ are sen- 
sitive to attributes of jL^e aqtiyity and of the envirorftti^nt in which 
the activity Jakes place. Several additional propositions are 
suggested by.^the data' ' m ^ 



THE PROBLEM. 



^HE RESEARCH reported here is an^ttempt-^ 

to expose ^Icultural differences i^ recreation 
preference and perception among urban teen- 
agers; The specific questions addressed are the 
following: * • 

1. What are the outdoor recrqation 
, preferences and perceptions of various types of 
urban teenagers? % 
^2. What activity and environmental at- 
tributes explain those preferences? ' 

3. What interacting personal characteristics 
explain interpersonal variation? - ) 
Unfortunately, the page limit imposed by the 
editors does not allow full development of the 
conceptual framework of which this study is a 
pa^.' Taken thus out of context, th^ results are' 
Sanger of appearing to be disjointed answers 
in search of meaningful questions, as is the case 
with much of the outdoor recreation research to 
date. Something more has to be said. - 

Briefly, traditional recreation planning views 
demandJn terms of descriptive measures such 
' as'\aser-diiys of participation in various kinds of 
standard activities, i^erhaps at specific sites. 
The traditional approach to the supply problem 
is to attempt, within budget constraints, to ac- 
commodate the demand thus described.- The 



.;langers and deficiencies of these approaches are 
many and serious, but we do not have roon/to 
expose th'em here. ' ' / 

Some of us have warned for a long time^ that 
wise recreation {^lanning^?W^ot occur withoutfi 
functional understanding eff^why-peopie make 
the^choices ^they do; as well as of the corite- 
quences of participation, including personal and 
societal costs and benef its. To explain why peo- 
ple do what they do is nOt the same thing as to 
measure participatiqn in user-days, gor is it the 
same thing as^fiijding out what fraction of the ^ 
population is stttiacted to fishing, what portion 
is attracted to sKiing, etc. Much more is" re- 
quired, and it is the purpose of this paper to pre- 
sent^a small part of the ovAfall. problem, a part 
concerned with explanation o^ preferences in 
term^ of 1) attributes of activity and environ- 
ment, and 2) cultural differeVes among in- 
dividuals. 



THE HYPOTHESIS 



.The empirical study i's' based .on the 
hypothesis that attraction to outdoor recreation 
activities is a function of measurable attributes 
of the activity and of the environment in which 
the^tivity takes place. It is also bas^ on the 
hypoTResis that personal characteristics sych as 
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': ^ 
sex, ethnicity, aridi^e interact to affect the way^ 
attraction resiponds to activity andienvlronmen- 
tal attributes. The study is designed to test 
these hypotheses for urban teenagers and to 
-describe some of the variables and relationships. 

STUDY DESIGN AND METHOD . 

•Several thoUi3and color photographs 
(transparencies) of outdoor recreation activities 



were collected. A subset of aJO pictures was 
^elected to represent as^much diversity as possi- 
ble, wit4i reaspnable photographic quality;* Theae 
200 photographs \vere djescribed quantitatively 
in terms of 78 activity descriptors and 33 ei^ 
vironmental variables. The attribute used are 
lifted in Table 1. The descriptions were don« 
judgrnentally on^seniantiCally described mating 
scales by a paid panel of 10 highl^experienced 
recreationists. Reliability and intirnal valWify 



Table 1.— Attributat us0d to .describe the phoflst 




A. Activity descriptors _ ^ ^ 

.nger 

^..ni of participants 
Amount of training cequired ; 
Active (vs. passive) 
Degree of social interaction 
Educational - ^ 

Amount of discomfort ! 
Social acceptability 
Noisiness 

physical exertion required 
Advance planning required 
Dirtiness (vs. cleanness) * 
Origifiality 

'"Naughtiness" (vs. niceness) 
Constructiveness (vs. destructiveness) 
Degree unregulated (vs. regulated) 
Time required to get there 
Time required to do- it 
Opportunity for girl watching 
Opportunity foR boy watching 
Sexual interactfcn 
Ittvasion or conMiest 
Tmoortance of tetmworlc 



4. 
'5. 
6., 
7. , 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
• 48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 



4 y^. 

X 56. 



.,„portance of t. 
Cost of equipme , 
Degree of sensori stimulation 
Performance for Spectators 
Kind of travel ii/olv«d 
Social interaction i 
Opportunity to know p^plc 
Rate of energy expenditure 
Amount of work 
Age specific? . * 
Degree of involvement 
Usfe of extensions 
Photographic composition , 
\exposure 
focus 
" color quality 
" lighting 
Overall photo quality 
Center of attention 
Control 

Objective achievement 
Soccess experience 
Compete against nature 
Competition 

Construction ajp improvement 
Destruction orlnjury ^ 
Physical selfrimprovement 
Family association 
Possible to do alone 
Maj6 sexual exhibition 
Female s^xuaPexhibition 
Girl watching 

Boy watching ^ 

Predatory 



. 57. Edible acquisition 
1 58. Material acquisition 
^ 59. Invasion or, conquest , 

60. Formal defense ^ 

61. Informal defense 

62. Usulilly performed alone 

63. Professional help required ^- 

* 64. Profession^ help bemg used 

65. Performance 

66. Observance of performance* 
.67. Exploration and discovery 

68. Special knowledge necessary 

69. Special kno\VledgQ helpful 
. 70. Specifijc environment 

71. Fee required ' 

72. l^nfkiade fikcilities 
' 73. Sightseeing 

74. Splitude 
7^. Professional 

76. Crfass-country travel , - 

77. Meet new people , • " 

78. Speed oi: sensation of it 

Environmental descriptors . ' 

1. Manmade (vs. natural) * . / 

2. Crowded>,(v8 secluded) 

3. Enclosed (vs. spacious) , v ^ 

4. Littered or polluted (vs. (Mean) 

5. Uniformity,<vs. variety) ' 

6. Accessible (vs. remote) 

7. Developed (vsT. un(JSBveloped) 

8. Flat (vs. mountainous) j 

9. IJnregulated (vs. regulated) 

10. Barren (vs. foliated) . * ^ 

11. Planned . 
'12, Colorless ^* 
13. Visual complexity 

^ 14. Chaotic (vs. ordered) • / . ' ' 

15. Unique (vs. common) 

16. Dangerous 

17. Cold . 

18. D^rk 

19. Desecrated (vs. conserved) 

20. Noisy 

21. Har4 

22. Smooth (vs. rough) - « 

23. Arid (v9. humid) - / 

24. Contrast 

* 25. Urbanized (vs. Avildern6ss) 
26. Altered by man (vs.^originap 

^ 27. Buildings ' 

28. Run*down (vs. well-kept) 

29. Vistas of far places 

So. Closed view (vs. open vi^w) 

31. Old (vs. modern) 

32. Amount of capital investment 

33. Reachable by public ti;,ansportation 



were coftfirmed by analysis of correlations attempts to explain the photo preference ratings 

be expected to explai 
the total variance.J 



wcic uuraiiiin^ uy analysis oi correlations attempts toe 

among conceptually related items, pliabilities, could not be expected to explain more than 65 
were High. For example, the reliability for a set" percent of th ' ' ' 



of five environmejKal attributes describing the 
extent to which the environment has been 
altered by man was calculated to be 96 percent. 
The,reliability estimated from a set of four at- 
tributes measuring the amount of skill or train- 
ing needed by the participants in an activity was 
94 percent. ThQse were estimated by domain 
sampling. Numerous paralleUtest reliabilities 
for other attributes ranged from 90 percent to 98 
percent. ^ 
^ Using thre 200 photographs as observation^ for 
^ each of the 78 activity descriptors and 33 en- 
vironmental atU^ibutes, orthogonal factor 
analysis was applied to simplify the lists. Two 
activity models and one environmental model 
were derived. Space does not permit describing 
them here. Interested readers are referred to 
rianssen {imi , • • 

After quantitative content analysis^ the set of 
photographs was reduced from 200 to 100 to 
eliminate reduhdancy and to make the subse- 
quent work more manageable. Table 2 lists the 
photos. i 
A sample of 400 high-school students was 



' SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

Analysis of variance of the individual 
preference ratings reveals the f6llowing: 

1. Blacks and whites differ significantly in 
the process J)y which their preferences are 
generated. 

2. Males and females differ significantly in 
the process by which their preferences are 
generated. ^ 

3. Sophomores and juniors respond to the 
photos in similar ways. However, this should 
not be;|^nstrued to mean that a wider age 
difference wojuld not. reveal differences. . 

Thus the preferences of blacks, whites, males, 
and females for outdoor recreation activities 
must be explained, apparently, ,by different 
processes. ' ^ * ' 

The photographs explain about 35 percent of 
the total reliable variance when ^ sarfrpkus 
stratified by sex. and ethnic groupfchis leavei^ 
65 percent of the reliable variation ii^reference 



dratvn randomly from the rolls of the E vanston that is/unexplained by the photos and is perhaps 



Township High School, with equal numbers for 
each sex, age (sophomore and junior), and ethnic 
group (black and white). The students chosen 
were invited to participate in the study. Tar- 
ticiationjvaPvoluntary. Table 3 gives the sam- 
ple si^es^and response rates. 



. . r 

attributable to interpersonal differences other 
than sex or ethnic background. 

Analysis of the experience. ratings reveals 
differences that are identical in direction but 
much smaller in degree. 
^, . . . .- ' ) T^able 4 shows the correlations among classes 

The participatingTstudents were shown large Wr the 100 photos for the averag/J)refeiisnce 
illuminated projections of. the color slides; and -arid experience ratings. Sex di/ferences are 
asked to rate on numerical rating scales their greater for the blacks than for the whites and 
answers to two questions: Ethnic differences seem to be greater fbr the 

1. How desirable do you, personally* find th/ females than for the males. Th^ greatest 
idea of participatiohjn the activity shown?// differences are across sex mi ethnicity, and the 



2. How much Experience have you ha5Kpar- 
ticipating in the activity shbwn?. 
Tht students were also asked to cofhplete an 
early^ersion of McKechnie's Efivironmental 
Response Inventory (McKechjiiel970). The pur- 
pose of this was to assess environmental aspects 
of perspnality. . ^ - - 

Examination of the correlations among the 
response to the 100 photographs by the 200^ub- 



differences in preference are much greater than 
the differences in experience, although the 
pattern of differences is the same. Table 4 also' ' 
shows the correlations bejtween average 
preference and average experience over the 100 
photos for each cl^tss. Although these cor- ^ 
relations are all quite low^ the correlations for 
wh}|ta are lower than those for black§,.and the 
correrations for males are lower tl\an those for 



jects indicates that 1) the individual preference ^females. Is this an indication that white males 

ra$in^ contain information, and 2) an upper for example, are more "frustrated" than black 

-Timit for reliability of the 'individual ratings is females in tfife satisfaction of their recreation 

approximately 65 percent. Thus, a model that' desir€s? In all cases, the overaJl mSkness of the 
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Table 2.-'PhotoQriipht ^—d in thejtudy 



1. Technical caving* 

2. Black kids flying kites . 

3. Big time track meet 

4. Pony ride 

5. Kids and dog<n back yard 

6. Urbai\ ice skatihg ^ 

7. Black kids riding a bicycle 

8. , Family hike on mountain trail 

9. Toy sailboats on park pond* 

10. Badminton at forested park 
Kids swimming irvA creek 

12. Water skiing ' t 

13. Kids in sprinkler on front lawn 

14. Pedal bpat on park po|;id 

15. Pheasant huntmg c . 

16. Surfing " , . 

17. Child on ocean beach 

18! Crowded>ec. vehicle camping 

19. Slide in urban playground 

20. Doubles tenrtis match 

21. Skeet shooting 
22 Outdoor concert 

23. Soap box derby ' 

24. Horseback ridmg 

25. Bicycling on lakeshore 
26: River floating 

Rowing contest race 
28. Row boat on remote lake 
29 Swimming; in surf 
30/Motoi^boating 

31. Tour boat at Wisconsing^Ua^^^ 

32. Kid§*playjng footballTtpectators 

33. vTouching'raccoon at zoo 

34. Kids in playlol.(black and w,hite) ■ 
Spectator^ at big sUdium game 

Kids in sand ori street (black) 

Hippie demonstration in p'^rk 
38 Pro golf 

39. Picnic and campfire - forest preserve 

40. Kids wading in rocky creek 

41. Scuba diving 

42. Slalolm ski racing ^ 

43. Casual golf 

44. Amateur flying ' 

45. Black fishing - Lincoln Park 

46. B^ai^on road at Yellowstone 

47. Sightseeing in cave (guided) 

48. Technical cliff c^mbmg 

* 49. Old man feeding pigeons - conUct* 
50. 'Kids fooling around on corner - 



51. 
52, 
53. 
54i 
55. 
56. 
57, 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
.62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
' 90. 
^1. 
92. 
93. 
9^. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99, 
100. 



Folk dance 

Go-carts 

Ski-bogganing 

Public park and fountain - London 

Family in pond near beach 

Hot catamaran racing 

Boy scout camping 

Stream fishing inlorest 

Forest auto camping 

Vacant lot shuffleboard 

Grand Prix auto racing 

Miniature train ride 

Roller coaster ride 

Kids jutfiping from high dive (flips) 

Miniattffe golf 

Pro baseball 

Pro football 

Urbaii-aoo • 

Monkey bars at playground 

Informal soccer . 

Remofe powder skiing 

Urban concrete beach 

Family trailer camping 

Giant slide 7 

White-water canoeing \ 

House painting 

Sky diving ^ 

Kids on ijiud slide 

Lying around on street benches 

Hifeh slide at swimming pool 

Lady sunbathiTig in back yard 

Hot motor boat racing 

Open air ocean beach camping 

Nontechnical rock climbing 

Pigeons and people in urban- park 

Horse racing 

Sandy beach at lake 

Crowded lake beach 

SnQwmobiling 

Kids high jumping - 

Sleigh riding ^ 

Kids playing hockey . 

Mountain tram fide - summer 

Unique slide in playground "(housejnfins) 

Sailtish sailing 

Track tobogganing 

Shove)ing deep snow 

High mountain climbing 

Flowered hills above ocean 

Large boat sailing 



1^ 



Table 3.— Sample tizet^ad response rates 



Photo Study 



Race 



Sex 



Class, 



White Male 



Black Male 



Totals 



Sophomore 
Junior 
Female^ Sophomore 
♦Junior 
Sophomore • 
Junior > 
Fefrrale - 'Sophomore 
\ Junior 



Random 


\5olOntary 


sample 


response 




N % * 


50* 


31 .62 


' 50 


25 50 


50 


35 70 


50 


29 .58 


50 


17 34r 


50 . 


21 42 


50 


22 44 


50 


20, 40 

200 50 


* . 400 



Environmental 
response 
inventory 



37 

46 

11 

20 
114 



116 



120' 



Table 4.—Corr«lation8 among mx and ethnic 
clateee over^ the 100 photos for preference 
, and experiences ' 

. — ^ : V— 

Experience 



Preference 



Prefferenc^ 

• WM 
. WF 
BM 
.BF 

Experience , 
WM 
WF 
BM 
BP-] 



WM WF RM BP- , WM RM t^F 



1.00 75 .64 36 

- 1.00 .42 .57 

- - 1 00 '.64 
1 00 



.10 



.37 



38 



56. 



1.00 .92 .83 77 
" 1 00 .77 78 
- - 1 00 .86 
1.00 



correlations indicates thatllhere is considerable 
disparity between preference and ^perienQe., 

The relationships between preference and the 
^activity and environmental attributes that 
describe'* the' photos, .and the relationships^ 
between experience and the attributes are in- 
teresting buftoo extensive to present here in 
complete detail. The multiple correlationp-^as 
well as individual correlations indicate that 
preference and experience are significantly sen- 
sitive to the attributes tn^thave been measured 
..Jm^ the' photos. However, no sweeping 
generalizations have emerged, and it is simply 
not megningful to propose such things as linear 
equations at this time. Rather, some illustrative 
propositions about partial relationships will be 
presented. ^ 



Table 5 shows the correlations, with a group of \ * 
activity variables that clustered together in the^' ^ 
factor analysis. These variables seem to 
measure the degree of 'involvement' or *'com- 
mitment" of the participant in the activity ./The 
correlations show that the males are attracted 
to activities that have these attributes, while the 
females tend to be repelled. These tendencies ^ 
"are strongest for.the white males and the black 
females'. Experience, on the other hand, is * 
negatively correlated in all cases. 
• Table 6 shows the correlations of preference 
and experience with the variabtes ip one of the 
primary >wTvironmental factors. This factor 
me^ures the degree of urbanization and human 
modification of the environment in which the 
recreation activity takes place.' It seems cle^ 
that the whites tend to prefer activities that 
take place in unaltered environments, while the 
black females are attracted to activities in 
altered environments. Experience is positively 
correlated with urbani^gfen and developm*ent, 
and this^ndency is strol^st for the blacks, es-. 
pecially.the black , females. Are these 
preferences affected by differences in ex- 
perience? It would seem not, ^Because of the 
similarity in- the experience correlations. • 
Something els^ is^ going on. 

The results of the environmental personality ' ' 
assessnient support the environmental cor- 
relations. The white students tend to be paktoral 
and nonurban in their environmental dis- 



Table S.-Correlatlons of preferences and experience with file attributes in activity factors 



Preference 



Activity attributes 



WM BM 



Skill of participants ^ + 31?^ 

Amount of training required +,32- 
Active vs. passi ve 

Amount or work involved * +.31 

Degree of physical exertion +.27 

Succes^experience ^ + 21 

Special knowledgeor training required + 31 

Degree of involvement v ^[35 

Rate of enca-g>- exi)enditurQ +.27 

Special knowledge or trahiing helpful + 35 

Degree of discomfort; . + 34 

Achievement of predetermined objective + 
Invasion or conquest , + 

Competition ' + 

Professional participants i ^ 

Performed for spectators - \ 

Informal defense of something + / 

Formal defense of something + 

Formal performance ' + 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ - 

+ 

+ 
+ 19 

+ 
+T19 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 19> 
+ 



WF 

-18 
- 19 



-.22 
+ 



-.30 

- 24 
-.21 

- 19 

- 20 
-.17 



-.24 
-25 



-.26 
-.27 
5 I 



m 


Expe 


rience 




WM 


BM 


WF> 


BF 


-.42 


-.43 


^ 

-.55 


-.55 


-.43 


-.44 


-.57 


-\ 56 


-.20 


-^.22 


-35 


-Uo 


-.25 


-.29 


-42' 




- 23 


-.25 


-40 




-.38 


» -.37 


-.55 


-.52 


-.48 


-.48 


-.59 




- 32 


. -.32 


-.45 


-47 






-.26 


-.3l\ 


-.40 


-.45 


-.53 


-.56^ 


- 28 


-.29 


'-47 


- 49 


- 34 


-.33 • 


-.51 


- 45 


- 24* 


-.17 


-.39 


- 29 


-.20 


- 18 


-.35 


-.26 


-.33 


••-.30 


- 46 


-.34 


T.18 




-.29 




-18 




-.34 


- ^3 






-.23 




- 23 


-.17 


-.34 


~ 21 



Factor 
loading 




0 

KIC 



117 

4» 



Table 6.-Correl«ions o^preferances and experience with the attributes In environmental factors 



Preference 



Experience 



Envirenntental attributes ' 



Developed vs. undeveloped ' 

Planned vs unplanned * 
• Altered by man v^. origin aV " ^ 

D^ee of capital investm;ent present ^ 

Manmade v5. n atural U 

UrbariixeeKsTwilderness 

Regulated vs. urtreRulated' ' 
^ Accessible vs remote 

Crowded vs secludejj^ * 

Many buildings v^no buildings - * 

Modern vs. old 

Reachable by public transportation 
desecrated .vs. conserved 
Noisy vs. quiet 
Enclosed vs. spacious * 






F'actor 


BF 


loading 


+ .45 


.^7 


+ .48 


.WD 


+ .45 


.96 


+,43 


* 95 • ♦ 


+<4|8 


.94 ^ 


+ 46 




+ .43 


.92 ' 


+.53 


.91 


+ .41 


^6 ' • 


+.37 * 


* 86 . 


+ .3^ 


.86 


+ 50 


♦ 8& • 


+ .39 


.75 


^.26 


f4 


+..42 . 


... 71 



pfesiti5ns, while the hJack S!adents tendto be ur- 
ban and not p'fctorauThese findings should r\ol 
be generalized beyond the sample, bjut within 
the sample,Cthe ejivironment^al personality test 
^ supports the validity of the measured responses 



^ di^^tes th^ ,there are^ systenvatic and tioj^ 
dom sortUig processes at wortT ^ 
• Table 7 ident^ies 88 photos jftiat {ell into the 
seven most cotnmon categories. The numbers in 
the -right hand columl\3' are the average 



to and content of the photos. If these- findings ^eferenc^atings for,the group of stutjents in 
are correct, they suggest that at is the white question. A ratin|^of5 ir^cates indifference, 
students who are most '^deprived^^ because their ^Numbers greatej^J^n 5 indicate attraction,^ 
preferences are Jess compatible with the urban while nuj^jDers less tll^n 5 indicat^ Aversion. The 
environment i^whi?fl? they live^ Of course, this aversioig are indicated by parenthe^s: The 
assumes that other things are equal. ■ ^ ^columo headings WM, BM, WF, IBF mean 
Classification of the photograph^according fo^ '"^ite male, black male, Vfute feitiale, and 
I^atterns of differences in preference reveals still M5lac feipale,"-* respectively. A by the 
more interesting inform^itton. Four cam- . cofumn hfeding tneans that^ pbotos in the 
.parisons were made for each jihoto: white males group weri^^more preferreOi^ th^t clasB of 
vs. white female, white ni^le vs. black male, students than by any^otherT^ 
black male vs. black female, and white female - This report has *only touched briefly on 
vs. black female. In other w^rds, pxeferWfce ^^l^t^ aspects of a rather cgrhplicated study 
comparisons were made for each photo across • that has been going on for several years. Lack. of 
ethnicky within sex, and ^cross sex within 
ethnicity. Each comparison has two possible 
outcomes. For example, in comparing white 
males and black males with regard to theif 
average preference for a given photo, either the 
photo will be more preferred by the white males, 
or it will bemore preferred by the black males. 
(Because ora^sample sizes, the probability of a 
tie is extremSly^maU, and this outcome/.though 



space has preijented elaborate development of 
the conceptualjramewofk of which the^study is 
a part, h^t the basic premise* is that effective 
design, management- and planning of natural 
outdoor recreation resources requires an ex- 
planation of the processes by which people make 
their choices as well as an exposufce^of the con- 
sequences, bjbth perceived and actual, both per- 

sonal and societal, of participation in" various* 

logically" p^^^^^^^ ignored.) ^^ith two , alternative actiykies. To exp/anf^ttractiw^^ 

possible outcomes for each Qf four comparisons, ' ^ j i i 

there are sixteen logically p(^sible patterns of 
difference. There were no photos in four of- these 
•categories, and. seven of the categories contain 
88 perceht of all the photos. This clusterings of 
differences into certain patterns stronfely in- 



understand ^ decision rules people use in mak- 
ing tfieir choices. Jt is grossly inadequate to deal 
with?^ descriptive measuje^ „of participation 
levels Ce.g., user-^lays) for categorized activities. 
The '^^anatory rules should be formulated in 
tertns of the attributes of ^ctivity and^nviron- 



^ ^*My 7,«^P<tter ni of dlff«rmcM in prtftrmeo am^ng tluctont groups 



Ti^I: Pref errcdoripre by whites and males 



•76 * 
56. 

447 

41 

84 
► .53 
8 

98.; 

65' 
. ^^77 • 
' 92 

47 • 
27 
38 

43./ 

48 \ 

1 ' 



''White-water canoeing 

, Hot catamaran racing 

Rowboat on remote forested lake ... 
River floatiiw- rubber boat -/amily . 

Amatfurflymg 

Scuba : ^ *. 

Nontechnical rock climbing 

Ski-bogffaning r jc. . >S . . . . 

Familynikin^-mouniain trail 

High mountain climbing . . . . 

Miniature golf 

Sky diving ; 

JCios playing hockey . . ^ 

Sightseeing m caVe'wrth guide 

Rowingcontesi • team . . 

Progdf 

Casualgolf . . 

Technical cliff climbing .... X .... .v. 
Technical caving,. ^. . ' 



+WM 
. 8.0 
. • 7.8 ' 
. 7.5 

7.5 ' 
. 7.5 

7.4 

7:3 
. 7i2 
.. 7.2. 
. IX 

. e.i 

, 6.6 , 
. 6.4 ^ 
, 6.2 

6.1 

6.0 

5.6 
^ 5.6 



BM 
6.7 
6.2 
T.4 
6.8 
6.7- 
6.6 
6.2 
.6.9. 



WP 
7.3 
7.8 
6.8 

7.4 
6^ 
7.1 
6.7 
7.2 
7,0 
5.9 ( 61 



62^ 
5.8 
6.9 
5.6 
6.0 
(4.7) 
5.2 



6.6 
6.2 
5.7 
5.9 
6.0 
5.2 
5.2 



(4.2) (4.9) 
(4.0) (4.^) 



BF 
(4.2) 

5.8 ^ 
(4.9) 
' 5.2 

5.4 . 

5it 
(3.7) 

5.1 

5.7 
(4.0)' 
o5.0 
(4.4) 
14.6) 
(4.4) 

4.1) 
(3.2) 
(3,5) 

2.4) 
(2.9) 



Type II: F^r mal^pref erred more'by blacks. -For fem^es, preferred more 
preferred hwrby females; for'blackB,»pref erred more by male^ 



by whites; for whites, 



' . / ' ' . < WM 

Motorboating , 70- 

Pedal boatpn park pond . . .» i ' ^'4 

Forest autocamping . . . : ! » 6 7 

Family trailer camping .... ... ^ . ^ -^'9 * 

Boy scout camping . ./ ^ ; . * * * g g 

•Kid8andd%rnJi)ackyapd ^ " * 65 

Urban 200 ^ : . . . . ^ jb'q 

Crowded r^ec. vehLrie dampihg :.. i i *' ^'4 

Bear on road at rellowstoije* .w K : . . r 6 2 

Hippy demonstration in park . ^ ^V. . ! (4 7) 

Outdoor concert / ^ W .^ / (4!5) 

Lying around on benches in street park ! (4^ • 

Pigesns and people in urban park . . ; * (44) 



•30 

> 14 

59 

73 ' 
. 57 

68 

85 - 
76 

Type III: Preferre^.^"^**" Kii«u.*«^ /^IIFTTIPr? 



KiOs fooling around on .eoraer .!. ^ !. ?! ! " (41) 

House painting v ^ . . (3!6) 

ipre^bybllcka'and^majes"^ / 



BM 

7:5 
7.4 

12 
7.2 
.6.6 
6.6 
6.8 
6.5 
5.3 
55 
5.5 

:(4.5) 
5.1 

>J.5) 



WF ^ BF 



7.3 
7.0 



6.6 

.3 



6.9 • ' ' 6,3 



7.1 
7.\) 
6.9 
6.9 

\.6.7 

li 



6.2 
.6.4 
'6.4 
6.2 
5.9 
(4.9) 
5.1 
4.1 





ny ride 

y sailboats on ^k 
niature train nde. 



WM 


;BM 


'WF Vbf 


63 


'7.9 


7.2 


8.1 


7.0 


,7.9 


75 


, 8.0. ' 


5.7 


6.4 


6.8 


.7.8r 


5.9 


'A- 


7.0 


7.6 


5.5 




65 


7.5 


6.8 


lA 


7.3 


7.i3 * 


6.0. 


6.5 


6.9 


7.2 


(H.8) 


5.4 


^.2 


6.5 


(4.5) 


5.7 


55 


' 6.4* 


[4.TP 


55 


'6.4 


6.4 


4jfi 


5.4 


5.6 


6.4 


4.4) 


(4.6) 


5.9 


6.S 


^4.8) 


' (4.8) 


5.4 




5.0, 


' 5.1 


6.0 





^IV: 



29 



Prefferred more by whites. For whites, preferred more by fenvales; for blacks, preferred 
^m(X'e by males * * , * ^ 

' \ ' ^ ' . ■ / 

Swimming in surf •.....<. .\ r-. 

FfoW^edhillsabovfetheocean !./. 

Ki_d\3wimmijigin a creek. 7] 

Skiing ..: .'....y.. 



T 



; -..w • iZ 

Cjean beach camping . . 7 a. 

sfeii^iriding 73 

Touching a raccoon at the 200 ' * 6 2 

• Shoveling deep snow i " i " 6 5 

Blpuntfun tram ride - summer ! . . . . "^6 4 





BM 

7.3 


+WF 
8.2 


BF 
6.7 




65 


8.0 • 


6.4 




7.3 


. 8.6 


7.1 




7.5 


7.9. 


7.0 


7.6 


6.7 


7.9 


5.9 


7.3-' 


6.9 


7.9 


5.4 


7.au 


7.2 


T.8 


6.3 


7.3 


7J0 


7.8 


6.5 , 


6.2 


6.1 


7.4 


6.0 


^6.5 


6.2 


7.0 


5.4 


6.4 


6.4 


6.9 


5.3 



119 



r CONTIN 



12 



IV^VT Prtfir'ed by- whites and femkles . ' ' WM BM +WF J[F^' 



25 Bi^^c^ngonthelikeshi 

40 Ki^ wamng in a rocky ( 

17 Ohild at ocean bewh 

64 Kids doingi^ci^batics fi 
71 , Remote powder siding. 

42 Slalom slcVracing . ... m 

20 Tfennis match - doubles 

16 Surfing * 



Type VI: preferred by blacks and males 



67' Pro football ^ 

32 Football game^ kids and spectators — 

52 Ridinggo^arte . . : 7.4 8.0 7^ 7.4 - 

.$6 vProbMeBall II l\ 

3 T^ack meet - l^g tinie — .-r * 

61 Grand Prix'aut(fr8icing . ... 

45 Black fishing at Lincoln Park j"^ - ...^-. — 

21 Skeet shooting . . . . . . VT" . : :r 

23 Soap box derby, rr-. ^r^*^ 

15 ' ' Pheasant Kftnting — - - vi - * '"^ 



8^ 


7.6/ 




7.9 










6.9 


6.9 , 


8.0 


7.3 


7.2 ' 


6S 


7.7 


7.0 


7.1 


5^ 


?.4 


6.0 


TO 


5^ 




6.0 


. 66 


5^ 


7.0 




66 


5^ 


6^ 


6.2 


6.0 


5.6 ^ 


6£ 


6.0 


5 1 


(4.4) 


6.0 


(4.9) 


WM 


+BM 


Wr 


dF 




fi Q 

O.o 




ft «i 

v.U 


6.4 


8.0 


5£ 


6.6. 


^7.4 


8.0 


7^ 


7.4 


, 7.3 ^ 


^.9 


7.1 


7.1 


• 6.4 ' 


• 7.8 


7.7 


7.7 


i 6.3 


7.2 


5.2 


6.8 


6.4 


7.1 


5.9 r 


XO 




7.0 


(3^) 


(4.4) 




6.9 


6.3 


6.9 




6.9 


(2.4) 


(3.0) 



1:: 



7Vp« WI- Preferred more by females. For males, pref eig^ more by blacks; for females, preferred 
5. more by whites 



•' T^ 2 
<( , 55 
^ 81 



39 Picnic and campf ire s 
» 24 Horseback ridink . . . 
10 . * Bad minion at a lores 
87 *Sandy beach at lake . 



.Family in pond at beach 



51 Tolk dance 
36 Blackktds'ip 



WM 


BM 


+WF 


BF 


7.2 


7.3 


IB 


7.4 


7.2 , 


7.2 


7.8 


7.6 


6.5 ' 


6.9 


7.8 


7.4 


6.^ 


7.1 


7.7 


.7.2 


6.1 


6.1 . 


7.6 


7.2 


6.2 


6.7 


7.0 . 


6.7 




5.5 


6.4 


5,9 


11 


(4.4) 


5.7 






4.4) 


5^ 


A: 



'4 

ment that are the^ects of attraction (a la Lan- explained interpersonal difference (about two- 
CQ»ter 19S6), the perceived experiential conse- thirds of the reliable variance 'in this study) is 
quences'.that generate attraction (a la Driver), perhaps attributable to vafiableS not m^ured 
and the personal needs* and motives that un- inNjie study, either of the activity and environ- 
derlie the v^rhole process. Even when this is done, ^ ment or of the person, 
the pUnriing framework will not be complete 3. Experience is not strongly correlated with 
without clarification of the actual consequences, /preference, but the correlatipri is somewhat 
80 ihat it can be determin^fed whether, and in * stronger for blacks and^females than* for whites 
what ways participation in given activiti^ is and males. ^ 
socially productive or whether it is nonproduc- 4. Preferences can be partially explained in 
tive consumption of pleasure. , ' terms of measurable attributes oi activity and 

The following proposit;ions are among those environment. There are strong sex and ethnic 
supported by the results of this study: differences in the attractiveness of many at- 

1. For high school students, there are signifi- tributes. For example, 

cant differences in the decision "rules" by which a. Activities requiring^ skill, training, physical 
males, females, blacks, and whites make their ' exertion, etc., tend to be attractive to males, 
recreation choices. . especially white males, and unattractive to 

2. When students are stratified by sex and females. 

ethnic background so' as to separate these ' ' b. Th? degree of urbanization of the environ- 
, processes, tfien measurable differences imong ^ment is ^negativelj^ related to white 
recreation activities explain a significant por- preferences and "positively related to black 
iion of the real variations in preference.*The un- female prief erences. 



J 



c. Experience has a strong positive relationship 
with the degree hi environmental urbtmiza- 
tion for all groiipsTThere is mucK mwe com- 
monality in experience than in preference. 
5. ThPfe^^^ types or classes of activities that 
tend • to ^Jtfe preferred by the various sex-ethnic 
groups. For example: , ^ 

a. There is a tendency for whites and males to 
be mwe attracted than blacks tcrsuch activi- 

as white-water capoeilig^ clinibing, and 
^»k^ diving. Black fer^ale? tend to find such 
activities unattractive, while white males 
;^ tend to find them very attractive. 

b. Activities that take place in urban parks, 
urban beaches, and amusement pal*ks tend to 
be more attractive to blacks and females than 

. to whites or males. ^ 

c. Whites and females^tend to be-more attracted 
than blacks or males to bicycling, skiing, ten- 
nis, etc, 

d. Competitive physicfal sports such as football, 
baseball, track, e^^ tend to' be preferred* 
more by blacks aifimales than by whites or 
females. 

Althoui^i the above propositions and others 
that the data may suggest are interesting, th^ 
should be generalized and used with caution. To 
say, for example, that the differences observed 
in this study between blacks and whites at 
' Evanston High School are tBue for all blades and 
whites, or to apply the findings stfictly to- 
specific individuals would be irresponsbile. 

At this point the discussion ought to turn to 
'interpretation and explanation of the findings. 
Why do these differences exist? Are they in- 
herent/or learned? Should they be recognized 



and reenf orc^d by- tlie supply process, or is it 
more desirable to preserve diversity while dif- 
' fusing racial or sexiial differencea?. Unfor- 
tunately, such disccusion must ofecur elsewhere, 
for there is not. room here. As yet the informa- 
tion is incomplete, .and intelligent planning 
decisions cannot be made untiKmotives, con-^ 
straints, consequences, and social and cultural 
influences are better understood. In the mean- 
time, the best fule is, periiaps, free choice and 
diversity of opportunity. That there are 
differences in recreations^ preference among in- 
dividuals' is well known, and has been further 
emphasized in this study. That these differences 
are related systematically to 'sex andj:acp*is 
perplexing but not surprising, ^m^, \{ 
anything, should be done about such differences 
must bejeft to politics and further research. 
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^ "Giildren almost neVer relate to the natural environi 
' ment iri a solitary fashion; they are members of social 

groups such as families,* friends, or school classes, and 
- relate to the environment as members of these groups" - 

Robert G. Lee / 
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Observations In Public Settings 

by ROBERTO. Lsh Assistant Professor, Department of Forestry \ ^ 
and Conservation, College of Natural Resources, Umpersity of ^ 
California, Berkeley. . • 



ABSTRACT. Straightfbrward observation of children in thfeir 
everyday environments is a more appropriate methpd of discover- 
; ' jng the meaning of their relationships to nature, than complex 

methodologies or reductionist commonsense thinking. Obser- 
vational study requires an explicit conceptual framework and ^ 
adherence to procedures that allow scientific inference. Error may 
come from those being studied, the investigator ^ijrthe sampling 
-procedure. Systematic observation is one of the mosTlIsefuf^ys 
> ^ ^ df learning about the complex-interrelationships of a child's world>--- 



'J'HE behavior of ch^dren in natural set- 
— tingsr is exceedingly complex. Researchers 
have responded to this comple:jity in two ways: 
One tendency has been, to rely on highly tech- 
ni<al' methods of collecting and analyzing data. 
This approach assumes that a complex situation, 
can be understood best by,a complex method- 
ol6gy. The other tendency is to make reductionistic 



OBSERVATION DEFINED 

ObserVatfon as a research method differs 
from the everyday process of observing our sur- 
roundingS'.'^As part of that process, we constant- 
ly note wh^t other people do and interpret their 
actions by drawing inferences as to their mean- 
ing for us or for others. We impute motives to 



- --(7 WW *vFi vbiicio. iiiiyuLt; moLives lo 

evaluations children and their relationships, others in order to explain why they act as they 



basing them on tenuous theories about human 
behavior. An example of reductionistic thinking 
is the almost exclusive emphasis placed on the 
individual child by j^ucatOrs, researchers, and 
the designers of childEen's' environments. This 
emphasis t)n the individual often reflects a nw- 
mative stance that abstracts the child from its 
fnilieu and treats the child as an ideal to \e 
achieved rather than a reaMty to be grasped 
throu^ empirical study^ ^ 

Both^eductionistic thinking 'and complex 
methodology overlook the advantages of 
systematic obseryatiori of natural behavior. 
Some of the mpst important scientific dis- 
coveries (the work of Charles Darwin, for exam- 
ple) have resulted from direct oteervation of 
complex phenomena. T1ierefore,1et us follow the 
advice of the pragmatists and turn from the 
"thin abstractions" to the "thick facts".. 



do.'Our commonsense inclination leads many of 
us to impute a need for natural environnients to 
children living in urban environments. Yet we 
know almost nothing about these children and 
the circunfstanc^ of then- lives. Thus, our 
everyday awareness may not be the best tool for 
discovering the a<^tual Relationships between 
these children and their environment. Obs'erva- 
tion as a sqi^ntific^ata collection method re- 
quy*es us to suspend our tendency to impute 
nieaninglbo the behavior of others; it leads us to 
discover meaning by-systeniatically ex'amining 
natural behavior. 

Whkt are the bpsic elements in the act of 
scientific observation?,- Webster's New World 
Dictionary define^ observation as . .the act or ^ 
practice of noting aind 'recording facts and 
eyents,^ as for some scientific study'^The prac- 
tice of noting and recording events is 'always* 
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structured by a theoretpl or /ractica^l problem; 
only selected attritnites or ei/ents are noted and^ 
recorded. We maylbe conce^ed with the natural . 
objects children jase in play and choose to Ignore 
the children's /social status, race, place of 
, residence, and^ther characterist^s that we con- 
sider irrelev«it to the purpose of thfe study. 

To be-sy&i^matic,, observation must be guided 
by an ej^licit conceptual framework and 
behavior must be noted and recorded in accor- 
dai^ with rules perrriittmg scientific inference. 
The term naturol behavior refers to behavior 
that can be observed as it occui||n «n everyday 
situation or natural setting, uni^uenced by the 
actions of the observer. Natural behavior can be 
noted and recorded only if observation is unob- 
trusive. 

Three procedural features are essential for 
noting and recording natural behavior fJon^ et 
d, 1975): ^ \ 

iT behavioral events must be recorded in their 
. natural settings at the time thf y occur, not 
retrospectively; 
2y trained Impartial observer-coders must be 
used; and 

af). behaviors must require littje if ^ny inference* 

by observers to code. ^ 
Only directly observed behavior is noted. Ex- 
cluded, are reports .of behavior from inter- 
viewees, third parties; or self-reporting 
questionnaires. These methods not record 
behavior at the timai^ occurs, nor in its natural 
, setting. Third-partyV self-reports do not use 
impartial observers. Trained, iiripartial 
observers are required because in this instance 
the observer is the research instrument, and 
what^the observer notes and records (codes) 
becomes data. 

A conceptual' framework. 

FOR GUIDING OBSERVATIONS 

It is a common misconception that an un- 
derstanding of behavior will emerge if we simp- 
ly view others with an "open mind". However, 
such "immaculate perception" is a myth. We see 
reality through the lens provided by our culture, 
subculture, and institutidnal affiliations; reality 
is filtered and structured by our language, 
\ myths, habitls, and formal rules,^ 
\ The importance of a conscious conceptual 
"^framework guiding the qbserver/s obvious'^from 
Whorfs statement that. **W/*4issect nature 



along lines laid down by our native languages.^ 
The categories and types that we isolate from 
the world 6f phenomena we do not find there 
"because they stare every observer in the face." 
As members of a culture and speech community 
"We cut nature up, organize it into concepts, and 
ascribe significances as we do, largely because 
we are parties to an agreement to organize it in 
this way... "(W^/ior/'i^47;214). Knowingly or 
not, every observer employs some sort of con- 
ceptual framework to order the data-gathering 
process. Meaning is not a property- of the 
behavior itself. Behavior acquires meaning 
because, of its relationship to a particular con- 
text (Scheflen 191%h 

To illustrate: Milton Leitenberg (1963^ a 
biologist who was accustomed to making detail- 
ed observations of natural phenqmena, was 
traveling in Nova Scotia when he stopped to 
visit a small tovJn. The town was economically 
depressed, iiaving previously been supported by 
coal mines that were now closed, toward even- 
ing, as he sat watching the children play, he 
noticed tfiat^ their game differed from ^ny he 
had played as a child in the United States or had 
seen during 20 years as an apartmen^ dweller in 
New York City. Leitenber^g suggested that the 
unusually cooperative"^ character ef the game 
was yelated to ^he depressed economiclsituation 
of the townspeople. 

Perhaps tKe play sequence indicates some 
relationship between the degree of social cooperation, 
simultaneous lack of aggressiveness and other com- 
petitive or fearful components in children's gatees, 
' , and the^onomic-situatiori of the parents, (p. 5) 

In Western society our cultural bias leads us 
to think of children as individuals and treat 
their relationships to other people, culture, 
place, and time as constraints or opportunities 
for individual development. There is an underly- 
ing assumption that the individual child is in- 
herently "close to natufe" and that thi^clina- 
tion has been inhibited by artifichkl .en- 
vironments, abstract institutional symbols, and 
authoritarian social relationships. 

It \9 entirely possible that our everyHay-at- 
tit\des toward children are not the best 
framework for guiding systematic observations. 
A logic that focuses our attention on the 
relationships between behavior and its context 
may be more appropriate for discovering the 
meanings of the natural environment to 
children. 

The framework I propose interprets the 
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meaning of a child's behavior in terms of social, -Caucasion white-collar and construction 
cultural, physical,'and temporal contexts.^IVery workers sat on benches throughout the park to 
child is socidly located, beginning with.the im- ^at their lunch. Tourists used the park both as a 
mediate family and extending to relatives, pathwajr and as -an attrition from rpidmorning 
school, church, neighbors; community ^unt^l evetaing. In the afternoon and early even- 
authorities, and many more individuals and irigyoungW Chinese men who had been working 
groups. Children are also culturally informed duririg the\day came to visit and play games of 



about how they^ould behave toward other peo 
pie and objects in their environment. Learning 
about the naturahenvironment is part of the ac- 
culturation ^process. The social definition of 
ptece i^ always an important context for a 
childVbehavior. Children learn to associate par- 
ticular forms of behavior with places, such as 
sidewalks, parks, schools, and churches. Finally, 
the sequence of events also constitutes a context 
for behavior., 'the life of a child is punctuated iS^ 
temporally prescribed activities, such as the 
school year, summer vacation, recess, and "aften 
school". So when we ask what it means for' 
child to explore nature, we must specify the c 
text within which we wish to examine mear>^fngy 



chanc^. Throughout the day black and white 
Skid Ro\y iAdigdnts wandered about the park, 
beggingy front toufists, sleeping, and drinking. 
Older children ran^ng in age from 10 to 15,, 
used th^ark is a place to gather and play after 
other people haa left for the day. 

'These \obset\vations. showed that the 
relationship betv}een children and the park was 
imbedded in a complex network of cultural, 
^oc;lal, tenlporal, and spatial relationships. This 
Ide it very difficult to talk abstractly about 
meaning of a child's behavior toward the en- 
, ironment, because a child's behavior toward 
the environment was a result of the interaction 
9f many different contexts. I observed that 



L — " — iiidiiy uiiitjrtJiiL contexts, i oDserveu tnat 
The subjectively perceived meaning of nature t6 children spent very Httle time in the park itself, 
the individual is only one of many contextsnn ' ^ - ^ * • - 



Instead they made extensive use of playgrounds, 
streets, sidewalks, alleys, and shops. Commiini- 
ty wdrkers and children expressed a need for 
more developed recreajtion facilities, such as 
playing fields,' basketball courts, swimmirtg 
pools, and playgrounds. Contract ^yith nature, by 
itaelf, was not an experience that was valued 
highly by adults or'diildren. The meaning of 
recreation was closely linked to the intensely 
social character of behavior in outdoor spaces. 

PROCEDURES 
• ,FOR GATtiERlNG ^ 
• UNBIASED. DESCRIPTIONS 

. There are advantages and disadvantages to 

- i Chinese mar- - evrf y method of gathering data. Direct observa- 

tial arts. Fi^^m 8 to ll^.m. elderly men slowly tion may be a better method than interviews for 
^ level to play traditional,., discovering relationships between children and 
^ sit. Activity was great^&tr- their environments because peofjle, particularly 
and the late afternoon, children, are unaware of how' most of their 



^ which' behavior may be studied.. ' ^ 

An illustrs^tion of how this ^onceptu'al 
framework may be used to' iuide naturalistic 
obseWation is my observarton of a park in San 
Francisco's Chinatown {Le^ 1973). The park was 
in the center of Chinatown, surrounded HPf 
Chitiese hstaurarits, shops, and apartment 
houses. It was built on a hill and had two levels 
of approximately equal size. The primary users 
of the piark were propertyless low-income 
residents, who used it^as a place to join others 
for conversation, games of chamce, or to ol)S0rve 
local social life. Chinese residents of higher 
status used the park only /s ^ pathway or for 
local ceremonies. 

From daylight until 7^0 a.m. the park was 
used as a training grou 



uppec 



gathered on -the 
Chinese games and 
between 11 a.m 

Between midmoi^ing and late afterjioon 
mothers brought'Amall children to play in the 
children's playgrrfund, at the northeast corner of 
the lower- level. Wh«n the weather, was 
favQcable they Were joined in the kte morning 
by elderly wome i who came to sit in the sun and 
visit, Adult won en seldom used other sections 
of the park except' as a pathway. At noon. 



beliavior is related to various i^texts (Hall 
1966, Scheflen 197^), Even if perfple are able and 
willing to tell the researcherhow they feel about 
particular objects in their environment, they 
may not be conscious of the degree to wh^ch 
their beharvior depends on what happens in tWfeir 
surroundings. Many of these relationships can 
be discovered when observation is structured by 
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a logical framework g^d conducted in a way that 
reduces the introduction of error. 

In studies -of people there are three usual 
sources of error (Webb et al 1966:12): 

1) Error may be traced to those being studied; 

2) Error may come from the investigator; and 
5) Error may be associated with sampling im- 

perf ^ctions'iError produced by those studied * 
is far less when observation is used instead of 
* interviews or questionnaires. Webb et al 
(1966:1) warned that: 

Interviews and questionnaires intrude as foreign 
elements into the social setting they would describe; 
' they create as well as measure attitudes; they elicit 
atypical roles and responses. . . 

From many :^ars pf experience in the us^ of 
observation for studying children, techniques 
have been developed that minimize the* in- 
fluence of the observer Qn the behavior of the 
child (Willems 1965). 

Error from the investigator iafar more likely 
4x) threaten validity when observations are used 
instead of questionnaires. The human observer 
is t}ie data-gathering instrument, and is subject 
to boredom, fatigue, or distraction. Lack of 
reliability (rnterobsefver agreement) also' 
threatens th^ quality of observational data; 
different observers may vary in the kinds of 
behavior they note and code. These sources of 
error can be reduced substantially by careful 
training of the obsiervers and use of standar- 
<iized observation schedules. Mechanical record- 
ing instruments such as photographs, film, and 
tape recordings also reduce error frOm the 
'observer. Multiple observers not only reduce the 
^ error in aggregated «ta but also make it possi- 
^ ble to measure reliability (Reiss 1971).^ 
^ Sampling jerrors may be introduced when 
access to populations of interest is restricted, or 
where populations vary over time or 
geographical area. Access to children interact- 
ing with their everyday environments is par- 
ticularly difficult. Most studies have relied on 
samples structured by time/ place, or in- 
stitutional organizatipn, such as school classes. 
Barker and Wright (1951) avoided sampling 
error by censiising the behavior of a child. They 
' noted *and recorded the minut^y-minute 
behavior of a boy for an entire day, "using eight 
observers in successiori.^This yielded a complete 
description of a chil(J in his natural situation, 
from home and school to places of play. Even 
though the external valiclity of such naturalistic 



observations is limited, the data enable the 
researcher to connect particular acts to specific 
social, physical, and temporal contexts. Barker 
and Wright's studies are convincing evidence 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, .to 
generalize about the behavior, of children 
without specifying the immediate milieu. 



CONCLUSION ; 

Many significant relationships arejbelow the 
level of our everyday awarenesV Cortlmonsense 
thinking his resulted in so mUch eniphasis on 
the dyadic relationship between an individual 
and the mitural environment jthat th^impor- 
tance of op^er objects in a chiM's lif^ hds been 
ignored. Children almost ney^r rel^ite to the 
natural environment in a solitary fashion; they 
are members of social groups $ucM||Lfamilies, 
friends, qr schooPclasses and felatejio the en- 
vironment as m^bers of tltese groups. The 
meaning of .the environment afsp changes with- 
time, place, and cultural context. Merlbership in 
a culture -informs children how to behave 
toyard nature in general and toward specific 
natural environments. | [ 

Many teachers, environment desfigners, and 
recreation specialist**re concjerned 
. cing childreii's^awareness of and f 
natural environment. A great 
and emotion is associated with 
However, it is my observation 
ment, no matter how strong, 
for Achieving even a small par 
witHout'factual inforYnation on 



deal 



^ith enhan- 
!ling for tl^ 
ism 



of ideali^ 
lis objective, 
hat commit- 
fe insufficient 
of this ideal 
he comple3i of 



relationships in a child'slTfe. Sv&tematicobser- 
vation of children in public settVngs is one of the 
niost useful ways of getting this information. 
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PHOTO py^LT BLAIR 



*The fact that children are , pictured so rarely in 
situations where they can demonstrate proJ)lem-solving 
ability in a realistic (non-magical) way deprives 
children, of opportunities for identifyirfg with and inter- 
nalizing the image of a competent child" - Gwen 
Hamlin, Yona Nelson-Shulman, and^eree West 
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. ChMdren's Television: 'An Ehvlronnnental 
Learning' Reisourceh? . | 

; 6y GWEN HAMLIN, YONA NELSON-SHULMAN, ond^HEREE 
, WEST, all of the Environmental Psychology Program, City Uni- 
versity of New York. 



ABSTRACT, This study was deaigned to explore the envirdhmental ' 
information currently available on those television* programs most 
frequently watched by children 2 to 11. The aspects investigated ' 
were: range and type of environments shown, relative j^portions 
of time spent on interior and^xterioi^ scenes, and verbal ex- 
. pressions and actions related to the environment. Exterior en- ^ 
vironments.were classified by topography, density of habitation, 
^/ and land use/Saturd^y morning and prime-time programs were 
compared on these dimensions. All of the data were analyzed for 
environmental themes. Implications of the results and some direc- 
tions for future research are discussed, ^ 



QmiDREN LEARN about their world in ^ 
variety o|[^ays. Learning happens in count- 
less.envirmiments: in the explicitly educational 
classroonfsituation, through direct personal ac- 
tion and experience in the world, and also 
through indirect, mediated experience. Televi- 
. sion is one source of such indirect experience. 
Although its explicit f unction "fc most commonly 
entertainment rather than education, its poten- 
tial for 'affecting viewers attitudinally, 
cognitively, and/ or behaviorally has been es* 
tablished by recent extensive research o|i TV as 
a source of social learning (Leiberty Neole, and 
Davidson 197S). Oor question in this research 
was: what is the potential for environmental 
learning through television? 

Attitudes, expectations and information 
regarding human relationships with the land, 
with nature, and with the built environment are 
exjM^essed constantly on television. Children can 
see different landscapes, and can learn (whether 
accurately or not) about various geographical 
regions of the world, as well as-about natural 
and earth-science processes. V^ious types of 
built environments and the jwtivities ap- 
projJriate to them are shown, children thus 



have the opportunity to see a range of lifestyles 
and their environmental supports. All of these 
may contribute to an explanding internal 
representation of the child's world ^ 

TV has been criticized as a passive medium, a ' 
one-way communication process which deprives 
childreivtof-the time and incentive to explore 
their own environment selectively and to learn 
by askiiig qu'es);ions and receiving feedback 
(Bettelheivi' 19S0). On the other hand, the 
characters and stories viewed on TV may spark 
an active and creative fantasy play in children 
at other times ani! places. Purthei^more, TV may 
expose children, to a wider range of action 
possibilities, general information, and en- 
vironmental learifingthan they-would ever have 
direct personal access to, thus exparfding their 
cognitive options and potential modes of 
behavior. 

The cla^ic communication model provided 
the conceptual framework for our investigation 
of the potential contribution \pf television to 
children's environmental learning. model 
sets up three distinct areas to beim^estigated: 1). 
the communicatojs and their intentions; 2) the 
message (i.e., program content); 3) the audience 
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and its reception and processing of the measage. 
Clearly, any television program reflects the 
"multifile inpiJt of writer, director, proHvjcer, 
* network and sponsor, and their individual and 
collective values and vested interests ai well as 
generalized cultural assumptions of Ap- 
propriateness, aesth^cs, and morality. This 
study touched on only part of the greatet system 
at work. It was an initial attempt to deal with 
the second area of the available message, by 
isolating and* analyzing the environments 
presented thcough this medium. 

Oar aim was to find out what environmental 
infoi^tion is available to children on popular 
television.. What programs do most children 
watch; what are they about; what kinds of en- 
vironments are represented; and in. what for- 
mat? What uses ar^ made of environments and 
what explicit references are made to en- 
vironments that express underlying values and 
attitudes?* What are the major themes dealing 
with environmental issues? Finally, what are 
the roles that children play in relation to their 
physical setting; how do they deal with en- 
. vironmental problems; and what environmental 
•skills do they demonstrate tHat might be of in- 
structional value to their viewers? 

We supposed that conventional social 
assumptions about, children and environments 
mi^t be revealed by comparing "Saturday- 
morning with prime-tirAe programming. Is 
children's performance in various environpients' 



handled differently when an adult audience is , 
anticipated? Programs that are shown on Satur- 
day morning are designed specifically for 
children, whereas prime-time progr^jM^(broad- 
cast during the heavy-viewing hourS^rom 8 to 
11 p.m.) are aimed at adults as well. 



METHOD 

^We uised the Nielsen ratings for the first two 
weeks in ^January 1975 to determine which of 
the Saturday morning and evening prime-time 
programs were seen by the largest numbersi of 
children. Of prime-time programs, only hour- 
long series were selected (tabje 1). Nielson es- 
timates that 9 million childrei^om 2 to 11 
w^atch these programs regularly. We recorded a 
total of 20 'viewing hours (10 from Saturday 
morning and 10 from prime timi)^ We watched 
two episodes from each series^and videotaped 
them for later analysis. ^ 

Each scene was described by reducing its 
visual narrative to a capsule scenario (scene 
changes were determined primarily by .change 
of setting). With each change pf seftting, plot 
developments were noted. Setting wis described 
in terms of location (e.g., C/alifornia), 
topography (e.g., flat desert), lan^se/buiHing 
type^C'gM commercial, lo^«-rise)4md degree of 
habitation (urban, suburban, rural, un- 
inhabited). Frequently, settings were categoriz- 



Tabto 1.^Programs*vi«w«d 



Program 



Format 



Principal setting 



Main characters (all animated 
animals are anthropomorphized 



SATURDAY A.M. 

Devlin 

Hong Kong Phooey 
Jeannie 

Land of the Lost 
Pink Panther 

* 

Run, Joe, Run 

Shazam ^ */ 

Sigmund and the Sea Monsters 

. Superfriends 

The New Adventures of Gilligan 

EVENING (all are live action) 
Emergency 

Little House on the Prairie 
rMilliQni)ollar Man 
e Rookies 
The Waltons ' 



Six' 



Animated 
Animated • 
Animated 
Live action 

Animated 

Live action 
Live action 
Live Action 

Animated 

Animated 



Adventure ' 
Family drama 
Adventure 
Adventure 
Family drama 



Nomadic (circus) 
Urban 

SuburbagH >^ . 

Artificiafse^^prenistoric ' 
jungle, caves 
Various and abstract 

Nomadic 

Nomadic * ^ 

Artificial set: suburban 
beach and house 
Metropolitan, air, and 
underwater 
• Tropical island 

\ 

Metropolitan 

19th century, prairie 

Various international 

Metropolitan 

1930'9, Virginia mountains 



girl, teen boy-young man (siblings) 
dogs ^ cat*, adults 
teens, female genie, immature genie 
girl, boy, father 

Panther, ant, aardvaark, anony- 
mous humans 
trained dog, male trainer 
teenyoungman* , older man 
2 boys, older 'Aunt', sea monsters 

2 children, assortment of supe^- 
heroes * 

young man, adults 



Male adults (public set-vants ) 
nuclear family 
male adult^ 

male adults (public servants) 



extended family with grand parei^ts 

V. — 



. » Character with supernafbral powers 
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* ed on the basis of context, smce tlie landscape 
jivas oniy glimpsed .or was not in clear foius. 
Distinctions between sub urban-corn merical and 
urban ctitegories were particularly dii^ficult^to 
make, as they are, in fact, typically blurred in 
American cityscapes. Other salient Visual 
qualities (e.g., climatic conditio!^) were record- 
ed and the setting was designated, whenever 
possible, as exterior 05 interior. 

All verbal references to the environment (fac- 
tual statements, emotional responses, puns, 
etc.) were transcribed, as were any salient ac- 
tions upon the environment, e.g., carving in- 
itials into a tree. Each interior'and exterior shot 
was timed to determine its Respective contribu-, 
tion to the total time. Finally, themes and global 

^ messages emerging from a content analysis of 
verbal expressions and enyironmentally rglated 
actions or plot developments were noted and 
analyzed. 



DESCRIPTrON OF 
PROGRAMS VIEWED 

Of the top 10 Saturday morning programs we 
viewed, 6 were animated and 4* were live-aption 
productions. Three programs maintained stable* 
setti|igs, while the rest offered a wider .variety 
of settings within and between episodes. Three 
programs featured characters whose nomadic 
lifestyles brought them to a new local each 
week. Only two programs wereprimarily urban. 
Eour programs featured animals as main 
characters and four had main characters with 
some kind of super jjower. 

.All of the five prime-time programs viewed 
were live-action dramas, utilizing both locations 
and realistic^ets. Three were action-adventure 
series, 'two of which \fere based in specific 
metropolitan areas. The third varied its location 
weekly, often suggesting international settings. 
The protagonists of these series were adult men. 



^ The oth^r t(^o series were both cyral, set in the 
past, and featured families with children. 

Few programs show-ed children under 12. On 
Saturday morning, when programs are aimed 
specifically at children ofthat age, only 4 of the 
10 regularly showed^hildren as protagomsts. 
Adolescents wepr sh^wn in four others. 
Al^lther, of the 29 episodes viewed, only 11 
featured a child as. a main character {1 of 19 on 
Saturday; 4 of 10 in prime time). Of the two 
evening series featuring families, children were 
central to the plot in two of the four episodes. 
Young people were s^own in urban sihi^ions 
only twice, both briefly on Saturda^jflBing. 




, RESULTS^ 

Of Saturday mii^ning program time, 59.2 per- 
cent was devoted to exterior scenes, while 40.2 
percent of the time th^ action took place inside. 
The renj^^tting-e.e percent used abstract set- 
tings, which fit into" neither 'categdry. The 
percentages were reversed for primW;ime: 40.5 
percent of the total were exterior sc^es, while 
59.5 percent were interior scenes (table 2). Much 
of the exterior time in prime time was devoted 
' to quick establishing shots (5 to 10 seconds for a 
long shot or pan shots used to provide a frame of 
reference), or to what we came to call "in- 
transit" sequences. These were typically chase 
scenes, where the environment added tp the 
sense of risk and suspense, or transitional, 
scenes, which eased the flow from one^et loca- 
tion to another. 

Table 3 summarizes th^ exterior en- 
vironments by general type of landscape ^on a 
rou^ continuum of density of jiabitatioii and 
type of land use.^ In the overall sample,; the 
predominant landscapes (30^5 percent of total 
'exterior time) were rupal and ^sparsely \in:; 
habited, as exemplified by the dry scrub and 
grassy hills typical of southern California. The 



Tabl« 2.^Tim« tprnt in interior end exterior eehinge by Seturdey end evening ehowe 



Time period Interior 



Exterior 



Other 



Total 





Min. 


% 


. Min. 


% ^ 


Mii 


% 


,Min. 


' % 


Saturday 
Evening 


161.19 
283.03 


40.2 
59.5 


237.54 
192.28 


59.2 • 
40.5 


2.48 


ae 


401.21 ' 
475.30 


100.0 
100.0 


Total 


444/22 




*^29.82 




2.4^ 




876.51 





Tibto 1— Exttrior tkiit dtvot«dto landtcapt^typM in Silurctay and tvtning hmun 



Saturday 



Evening 
^ ^ 



Landscape typ^^ 



Minutes 



% of Sat. 
, exterior 



^ of total 
exterior 



.Mftiutes 



% of eye. 
exferior 





tinrt. 


time 




time 


' 10.47 


4.4* 


2.4 


'21.2a > 


11.0 


6.74 


2.8 


1.6 


14.87 


1,1 ' 


26.75 


11. 0 


6.2 




i s 
4.0 


0.6 


0.4'* 


38.00 


19.8 


8.8 


45.31 


19.1 




85,73 


44.6 - 


71.21 


30.0 


- 16.6 


10.40 


5.4 


161.99 


6a.2 


37.7 


, 179.50 


93^ ' 


27.25 


11.5 


6.3 




^ ^-^ 


34.12 


14.4 


. * 7.9 






14.18 


5.9 


x-^ » 


2.52 














237.54 


100.0 


55.2- 


192.28 


100.0 . 



%of total* 
exterior 
time 



Total exterior 



' %«f total 
Minutes "^ecior 
^time 



Urban ♦ 
Suburban co(nmercial 
Suburban residential 

Small town/cAmpus 1.51 
Rural/sparsely inhabited 
Wild/uninhabited 

Subtotal 

Public recreational 
Other surfaces 
(air, water, etc.) 
'ot accounted lor 

chnical difficulties, etc.) 

Total 




activities frequently shown in these dry On Saturday morning, the pfedoirffnant 

roeky hills were high action chase-dequejices. category was wild, uninhabite(J landscape^30.(X 

Rural scenes of ponds, woods, or dirt, paths, on percent of Saturday exterior time). The next 

the other hand, werenisually settings for social- most fr^uent was rural, sparsely inhabited 

interaction and intimate en?Qunt^,betweefi (19.1 percent),'followe3bV suburban residential 



family and friends. %ild, uninhabited 
landscapes were second in frequency (19.9 
percent). Urban settings accounted for only 7.4; 
percent, of the total exterior time for'^all 
^programs, *and suburban commercial stripff 
were seen least (5.0 percent). • n 

^e Saturday morning proprfiuns showed a 
much greater variety of landscape types, in- 
cluding more exotic and wild, uninhabited 
regions; e.g., desertsf mountains, tropical 
islands, jungles, etc. Often these settings served 
as remote or nlythical supports for events more 



(11.3 perc^t). Urban exteriors accounted for 
only 4.4 percent^* Saturday time, with ^mall 
towny(campu^ appearing lea^st often (0.6 
percent). ^ ' ^ 

N C tiai'PffeaSminant landscapes in prime t4me, 
(HMhe hand, were rural, ^arsely. in* 

habited (44.6 percent of evening 'exterior tim^, 
and small town/cfempus (19.8 percen^, con- 
tributed primarily by ^two programs— TAe 
Walions and Little House on the Proine— which 
feature the same rural locales each week. Urban 
landscapes were thir^ in amount of^venrngex- 



freely fantasized than those usual in evenifig^erior time at 11.0 percent. JVild, uninhabited 
programs. Mosu prime-time exterior scenes {93.3 



percent), fell into one of the ^ht density/land use 
categories shown in tabl^ 3, as did a smaller 
majority (68.2 percent) of the Saturday morning 
landscapes. Not all scenes could be categorized" 
along those dimensions, however: 8.5 percent of 
the total exterior time showed public recreation 
settings, e.g., racetr||^k3, fairgrounds, zoos, and 
stadiums. Of thfs category, 74.4 percent was 
contributed by the Saturday morning-programs. 
Other surfaces, e.g., air, water, underwater, etc. 
accounted for 8.1 percent of the total exterior 
time^ with 97.5 percent of that category at- 
tributable to Saturday morning programs. 



landscapes (5.4 percent of evening exterior time) 
and suburban residential exterior's (4.8 percent) 
appeared least frequently. 
Four of the ^ most frequent environment- 
^ centered themes are discussed telow witlvbrief 
illustrative references from the ^lifcific 
program^s in whirfi they appear. ^ , 
/^eing maroonedr^lost and/or^ isolated— 
'generally as the result of some natural dis- 
aster—provides the raison d'etre-and continuous 
T)lot,J:ine for the two most popular (according to 
a re(ient Nielsen statistic) Saturday morning 
programs. In TheNew Advenmres ofGilUmn, a 
shipvyrfeck has left an odd assortmen||pf^ple 
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^ stranded on an island, which provides a physical 
context for weekly adventures and nilshaps; In 
Land of the Lost, a father, son, and daughter 
find their camping trip disrupted ,wheh an 
earthquake catapults them into a prehistoric 
' dimension. One. episode of DevKn dealt 
^ith tKe experience of being trapped in a narrow 
mountain pass by an avalanche that followed an 

' • unexpected blizzard. In both Z)ev&n and Laird of 
theLosty the environment is depicted as hostile 
and threatening, requiring the protagonists to 
muster their resources in dealing with the 
cl^alle«jge of the situation. The characters in 
Gilligan also cope quite successfully' with the 
situational demands of their island existence, 
but the envfronment is seeaas more supportive, 
adding credence to the ,rayfh of easy and boun- 
tiful living on tropical islands. 

A number of environments evoked responses 
of aesthetic appreciation. In Shazcm, Mentor 
and Billy admire the tranquility of their moun- 
tain surroundings: . .especially up here where 
it's so peaceful and quiet." Sandy, in Devlin, is 
awe*struck at the same .hiountain snowfall 
which' unnerved her older brotherr/'It's- 
beautiful— look, it's snow. . .Like a kid's fairy 
tale!" Fjrancie, in TheRo6kies\ reminesces about 
"just Walking through th.e park— it was 
beautifu^ really beautiful." Moftt notable of all 
is 8-year-old Laura's soliloquy while fishing 
with heh beloved Johnny: 'What a pretfy song. 
Squirrels playing and fish jumping— this ig such 
a cheerfiil place. 'At times like this, I feel all 
■warm and sparkling inside" (Little House on the 
Prcdrie). 

Environments were also seen "^as refuges 
where people go to elude their pursuers. 
Although" the rural, sparsely inhabited ; 
landscan^ often provides this escape, e.g. fleeing 
to the hills to escape police (The Rookies), the ^ 
urban environment also provides multiply op-" 
portunities for flight and retreats Microen- 
vironments are often used for this purpose, e.g. 
hiding in alley ^trashcans (The Waltovs) and in 
the doorways of dimly-lit urban strSeft^^Stx 
Million Dollar Man) as well as losing oneself in 

. downtown traffic to shake off the police (The 
Rookies). Some imaginative hiding places in- 
cluded a tennis courjt, a filirfg cabinet, an un- 
derwater algae forest, the inside of a dam, and a 

. cljabhouse. 

The clubhouse represents a subcategory of 
this mtgor thematic element,fl(i!te it is not only 



a refuge where two' boys hide their sea-monster 
friend, but it is also a private place where tfie 
bbys can meet and plan in secrecy without fear 
of intrusion from the adult worldYS^mwnii and 
the Sea Monsters). Interior settings are not the 
only places where pettple seek and find privacy: 
"Let's go outside where we can be'private,"*says 
a character in LittleHovse on thePrcirie, Clos/e- 
ly related to private places' are settings for con- 
fidential talks, which^ange from conventional 
interiors, e.g. bedroonis, to the front steps ^of 
houses and schools, and very often to natural 
settin^i e.g. gardens, ponds, waterfalls, dir£ 
roads, and trees. ' , 

Another major theme that overlaps con- 
sider^ibly* with the concept environment as 
refuge is the theme of running away. This 
category includes not^ only* the characters who 
are|leeing from the police i{t varipus episodes of 
The Rookies, but also situations wherfe children 
or animals run from a place of security and close 
familial ties to strange and unfamiliar places ^ 
that demand rather complex adaptive 
strategies. Joe is the fugitive dog in the series 
Run, Joe, Run who is*iirroneously thought tab^; 
dangerous and must constantly flee his^puB^ 
suers in alien terrain. In an episode ol The 
Waltons, When Jim-Bob, the youngest boy in 
theiamily, feels ignored and misunderstood, hfe 
runs away from his rural home to the next town, 
where h^ attempts tb-bjiy a t?ain ticket for • 
"Japan or Washington". One segmeht of Jeonr^fe 
features Babu, a genie, whl3 thinking himself 
jinxed, runs away from his suburban home to a 
more rural setting where he encounters some 
unfriendly strangers. In all instances the 
runaways are sought by concerned family and 
friends and entreated to/returii home. Going 
home is, of course, the thematic counterpart to 
running away or getting lost — and the warm 
and supportive qualities of home are strong un- 
derlying themes in*at least three series: the title 
of Little House on the Prairie physically 
describes the locus ^oHhe Ingals' homestead; 
Walton's Mt., Va. is where The Waltons \\vq and 
work (most significant action takes place in apd 
around the house in these two cases); and the 
sole objective of the family stranded in Land of 
the Lost is to return home. In each of these 
programs, the physical environment- clearly 
shapes the liffestyle pictured. 

Frightening and dangerous places often 
figure into the plots to cre^e^n atmosphere of 
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tendion, adventure, and excitement and provid"^ 
a context for displays of bravery and risk- 
taking, hence the final theme focuses on» 
demonstrations of environmental competence/ 
In only ihree episodes are children actively deal- 
ing with their fears and coping realistically with . 
situational crises. Holly, the young girl in Land 
of the Lost, and Chad, a blind boy in onCfj?i$ode 
ol Shazam, manage to rise above their handi- 
caps and the overprotection of well-meaning 
adults by rescuing others whose lives are en- 
dangered. Most of problems faced by television 
characters, however, are dealt with by adults — 
many of whom are also equipped with super 
powers. In fact, out of 29 episodes, 10 featured 
characters with superhuman powers — none of 
them children. Implications of these findings for 
the development of environmental competence 
in children will be discussed in the next section. 



DISCUSSION AND 
FUTURE RESEARCH 



These results reflect general social attitudes 
about children and current programming 
theories as well as the different potentials for 
environmental learning inherent in the formats 
of evening and Saturday morning programs.. 
One convention that Appeared consistently is 
the placement of children in natural settings. 
Perhaps our culture mythology perpetuates the 
notion of a link between the characteristics 
/Sterotypically assigned to children— simplicity, 
openness and uninhibited behavior— and the un- 
domesticated outdoors. Our society has conven- 
tionally thought that the "jiatural" environment 
is the most suitable arena for a child's play and 
.exploration and that the child should therefore 
be happiest in such a context. The city is seen as 
inimical to children in the harshness of its build 
environnient. Restrictions^ are imposed by 
adults because of perceived physical and social 
dangers. In the televisian programs we 
monitored, we^saw no (Shildren demonstrating 
skills or coping with prolAerps in urban settings, 
although other character^ythat children may or 
may not identify with (animals and older 
adolescents) were Qcc'ksionally seen acting in ur- 
ban scenea. ^ 

The facfthat children are pictured so rarely in 
situations where they can derflonstrate 
problem-solving ability in a realistic (non- 



magical) way deprives children of opportunities 
for identifying with and internalizing the image 
of a competent child. Super power and 
technological intervention as the usual means of . 
problem-solvijig on these TV programs may ' 
reinforce the child's notipn of finding magical 
rather thaif skill- or initiative-derived solutions 
to ecological problenft. ^ 
' Such conventions about a child's relationship 
to the environment and the expectations of his 
performance within that environment emerge 
fairly consistently in both Saturday and prime- 
time programs. The differences between the two 
are largely in the kinds of environments shown 
and the kinds of action that take place. These 
differences probably reflect the anticipated 
differences viewing audiences. 

Exterior environments pl-ovide the potential 
for a great variety and quantity of action. It is 
known that action is a prime ingre(Jient in. 
holding children's attention to the scr^n 
(Liebert, Neale, and Davidson 1973). On Satur- 
day morning, mythical or remote 'exterior en- 
vironments were often settings for that action 
and adventure. In {jfime-time shows, ^ost of 
the fast-paced action sequences again take pl'ace 
outside, but verbal dramatic developments, 
perhaps of more interest to adults, are usually' 
set indoors.^ 

Since children do watch both Saturday mor- 
ning and evening programs, the differences in 
setting m'ay communicate conflicting images of 
the wider world beyond home. Gn Saturday 
morning, events that are exciting, adventurous, 
or challenging usually happen in exotic foreign 
places, in wild uninhabited places, or at least in 
places outside the home. While the situations 
that develop may or may not be realistic,, they 
present an intriguing view of a world larger 
than that experienced by most children, or even 
most adults. , 

The evening programs we viewed split into an • 
interesting dichotomy. On the one hand^^ thete 
was a melange of violent, criminal and/or in- 
stitutional processes generated in an urbanized 
world in which men were the main participant. 
On the other hand, programs featuring f^imily 
life are set in the past and cfepict *home' as a 
secure rural haven. Do children infer from this 
that the city is a frightening, dangerous place 
unsuitable for children ^nd a secure home is 
only a remnant of oiiFrural past? 

Furthermore, what notions of lifestyle'are 
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children absorbing? Several Saturday morning 
shows support the American romance of 
/nomadic or highly mobile lifestyles inviting ex- 
plwation of unknown environments. Some 
evening programs, on the other hand, reinforce 
the value of a stable, rooted home environment. 
The presentation of lifestyles in the context of 
.certain environments, e.g., conventional Subur- 
ban settings or nostalgic -rural settings, may 
contribute to idealize^djjnages and expectations 
of how one "should" live and of options other 
^ople enjoy. It is possible that the comparison 
of his or her own lifestyle with thoie shown on 
television may contribute not only/o the child's 
learning about the world but alsg^by reflection, 
' to an emerging self-definition. 

We should note that ajthough featurday morn- 
ing shows ctften depicted morte unusual en- 
vironments, ^the "created" (draWn or modeled) 
settings were (with a few exceptions) highly 
stereotypic, abstracted representations of the 
suggested environments. If these arejnforming 
a child's image of parts of the world, it is on a 
highly generalized level. The "live" locations of' 
evening programs, on the other -hand, provide 
incidental information about more ordinary en- 
vironments in much greater detail.- For maiiy 
young children, even these "ordinary" en- 
vironments are different from anything they 
h^ve experienced, ajnd thus may be a source of 
environmental learning. 

Although the settings of the evening 
programs were more detailed and realistic than' 
most Saturday morning settings, landscapes 
w^re often viewed iriglimpses. The scenes were 
short,' and the screen was filled almost entirely 
by close-ups of ^ people, car interiors, etc. 
Landscapes were often more suggested than 
shown, seen in fragments out of car windows, or 
blurred by panning or a shallow depth of field. 
One reason that so much of the landscape wag 
♦ seen in glimpses and fragments was the great 
amount of- time spent in vehicles and on the 
street^.^We are reminded of recent discussions 
of landscapes seen from moving vehicles and the 
educational ^nd orienting functions that could 
be served in real urban landscapes by the 
different perspectives available in a trip 
through th^ city (Appleyard, Lynch, and Myer 
196^: JCarr and Xynch 1968). 

In a sense childreh are caiVied as passively 
throu^ television landscapes as they are in 
vehicle, but the images on television are even 



less connected and the scales of environments 
change much more abruptly in adjacent scenes 
of TV programs. The choice of l)erspective is also 
not available to the viewer of a television scene 
as it is to the car passenger. Learning to in- 
tegrate different scales and perspectives of 
environment-landscape into a coherent ims^e is 
a cognitive task which children achieve with 
varying levels of competence at different stages 
of development (Hart and Moore 1973), Future 
^ research should investigate the child's ability to 
integrate individual scene pieces into a unified 
image of a landscape based on the context of the 
program and to identify a type of landscape, as 
well as its region or place* in the world. 
' This study^has approached only one phase of 
the communications model, the message* con- 
tent. The other two facets, the choices and inten- 
tions of the producers of the message and the 
manner in which the information is assimilated 
and incorporated by child viewers, must also be 
investigated to elucidate the prd.cess of 
children's environmental learning through 
television. This conceptual and methodological 
approach is equally applicable to other'popular 
media, e.g. raovieS, comic books, advertisiifg, 
music, etc. 

It is our hope that this presentation will spark 
an interest in media-based environmental 
learning. Decisions about environments^ are 
made by and for people who environmental at- 
titudes and: values have been' shaped not only ' 
through fornlal e^ducation and direct experience 
but also through indirect and informal 
.resources. 
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A Method for Obse|:vlng 
Young Children's Make-Belleve Play. 



by ANNE ROBERTSON, Department ofPsycholoffy, Yale Univer- 
sity. 



•ABSTft^CT^The influence of toy "realisticness" on the make-' 
beUeve play of 20- and 26-month old boys and girls was studied by > 
recording their play behaviors when they were presented Avith 
spedfic toys and play suggestions. Results indicate that age . 
changes in make-believe play with the less realistic toys reflect in- 
creased competence in (symbolic transformation,* whereas • age 
changes in play with th^ore realistic toys reflect social learning," 
which may differ for bjys and girls. ' * 



EXPERIMM-AL METHOD described in' which pleasure is found in repeating and 
m this paper was^ in a study of the ef- solidifying a-§kill which has already been 
feet of sex, and tJoyty^je oh the make-believe ^mastered^fpF example, a baby playing uat-a- 
play of children 20 and 26 months old. The child- cake. Examples of this sort of play in adulthood 
r en were observed playing in their most famifiar, would include playing a musical instrument or 
and natural setting— at home with their mothers riding a bicycle for pleasure 
watching. Whil^ this study focused on the early At about 18 months the child becomes capable 
development of Aake-believe play, aspects of its .of what Piaget calls symbolic thought. This 
experimental design and methodology, might development is reflected both in the growth.of 
well be used in investigating the more general language and in the appearance of ftiake-believe 
question of how different settings affect ber play. In ifiake-believe play the xihild is able to 
havior. One could, for instance, examine which shape the world to his fantasy temporarily 
types of play and interaction were most charac- .rather than having to shape his behavior and 
t«ristic of children using different areas of a , thought to the demands and constraints of the 
camp or playground . "environment. With the development of make- 

Ihe theoretical basis for this research c.omes believe play a child can use behaviors he has 
largely from the work of Jean Pi^et, the Swiss already mastered for his own purposes A 1-^ 
developmental' psychologist, Piaget (1951) has/ year-old must concentrate on making a stack of 
long been concerned with the child's cognitive blocks just stand up; a 3-year-old is able to use 
development and regards the varying types of his building skill to create an imagined airport 
play one observes in children of different ages as or house. 

reflections of the increasing complexity of the Games^with rules are the third form of play 
child s intellectual ability. Piaget's developmen- described by Piaget. -These games predominate 
tal sequence of play included three types-W, from around 6 or 7 years of age into adulthood 
tice play, symbolic play, and games with ruTes^his typ6 of play includes sports and board- 
Althous^ these three types of play coexist in^ames, in which the player accepts a set of ar- 
oldo- children and adults, they first appear and bitrary rules and shapes his behavior to them - 
predominate during particular stages of the A numbe'r of. researchers view make-believe 
■?hilds cognitive growth. In the first 18 months, play as significant both'to a child's cognitive ' 
life a child engages primarily in practice play, growth and his emotional growth. Studies done 
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by Sara Smilansky {196SHi Israel suggest that 
a complex form of make-believe play, which she 
calls "sociodramatic play", may be important 
for later success in school. Sociodramiatic play is 
^ the sort of role-playing engaged in by 4- and 5- 
year-olds ground a theme, such as playing house 
or cowboys and Indiana^ Since such playlti- 
volves a degrfee of abstract thinking, and is 
directed by the child's imagination rather than 
by the demands of the environment, it may 
provide necessary training for the abstract, in- 
ternal thought processes needed in reading and 
problem-solving. 

Observers of children have long been aware of 
how children use make-believe pla^ to cope with 
traumatic Events in their lives. Often a child will 
take an active roleln play that parallels a situa- 
tion in which he was passive; for example, ^ 
child might play doctor and pretend to give her 
doll a shot the day after she had r^eived a shot 
' herself. Furthei;, fantasy play is a primary tool 
in psychotherapy with young,chil<!ren. Through 
a child's play the therapist may come to under- 
stand conflicts that are interfering \|fith the 
child's normal development. Resolutions may 
^ / also be achieved through play. * \ * 
My study investigated the effect of how 
realistic the toys were on the make-believe play 
of 20- and 26-month-olds;*A brief description of 
early make-believe play will help clarify why 
this may be anJmportant factor. Early in the 
\ development o^ake-believe play a child msay 
pretend to drink from an empty cup'. He ,tips 
he^back to draiA^the last drops of the imagin- 
ed lit^uid, then smacks his lips with pleasure. ' 
Sometime later he may pretend to drink from a 
shell or closed fist and perhaps offer a sip tcf his 
teddy bear. In these sequences of play, the child 
aj^arently. disconnects a well-established motor 
activity (such as .drinking) from its customary 
. . function (consumption), and contextv(with a full 
cup)., Als<), as the child matures, he has less and 
less need ^for realistic props to support his 
attempts .at make-believe. At first he pretends 
to drink with an empty cup, but later with just a 
^ <;lo8ed fist. 

The relationship of the amount of structure or 
realisticness provided by an object to make- 
believe play has interested other researchers 
(Markey 1985; Fein 1973, 1975). Although 4- an?! 
5-year-old8 are able to pretend avith few or no 
props (pretending to be Batman just by claim-, 
ing .to be and running around), realistic props 



may be necessar^ to the make-believe play of 
younger children. For older children with well- 
developed imaginative capacities, very specific 
realistic props may even resti^ict play. 

Piaget's view of the process of symbolic or 
make-J}elieve play is useful in understanding the 
relationship of materials to it. Piaget ^eaks of 
"symbolic transformations"; he means ^ this 
that in pretending to drink from an einpl7 cup a 
young child must symbolically transpfcrm the 
empty cup into a full one. In pretendjng to drink 
from a wooden ^block, though, an additional 
transformation is required: imagining the block 
to be*a cUp. So, more symbolic work seems to be 
required from the chiFd by less structured ob- , 
jects. While this symbolic wwk may be easy and 
fun for an older child, it may be impossible for a 
younger child without the cues provided by • 
realistic objects. The implication is that with 
TOgnhive growth, pretend play ma^ become less 
dependent on the physical presence of highly 
realistic or prototypical objects such as c\iplike 
cups, trucklike trucks -and babylike dolls. 

I studied whether the relation between the 
strucfuredness of niaterials and make-believe 
play vari^as'a function of age by presenting 20- 
and 26-monJtMd girls and boys with materials 
that differed in\ their, similarity to real cups, 
trucks, and dolls.\Sex differences in early make- 
believe play were\ also examined in this study, 
but those results Aill only be mentioned briefly. 

METHOD 

, ^e subjects were ^8\Caucasifin boys and 
girls, chosen randomly nwm hospital birth 
records. Restrictions oh the sainple were that no 
child have more than one sibling and that the 

V parents live together. Most of the children came 
from middle-plass homes. 

Each child was observed twice at home with 
hi3 or her mother present. /Each session con- 

.sisted of three distinct segments— two play 
episodes of* 10 minutes each (in which the 
procedure was ijientical but the toys were 
different), separated by approximately 40 

^minutes of intervening tasks which were the 
same for all children. Two visits were ap- 
proximately 2 weeks apart and lasted about an 
hour Since each child was observed twice with 
each^of the two toy sets (toy sets A and B were 
presented at each visit but not in the same 
order), the e!xperiment^al design vias one of 
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repeated measures in whicfi Wh child served as 
his own. control: Using twoVisits also made it 
possiBle to assess the effect oMhe unfamiliarity 
of the experimental situation and the ex- 
perimenters. Since play is ortte of the first 
behaviors to drop oijl^when a chilovis anxious or 
uncojmfortable, it is essential that the child 
become familiar with the experimenter? and ex- 
periniental procedures/ 

Materials. -There were two toy sets, e^cli\on 
taining 17 objects, 4 of which were identical 
both sets. J Examples of the object categorLfes 
were: cup, spoon, bowl, doll, truck, crib, phone. 
The Jiighl-y realistic or "highly prototypical" 
(HP) toy set contained 13 objects which wer 
iither familiar household things or toys (cri^, 
telephone, truck). The doll ,was a detailed 
representation of a baby. The 13 objects in the 
**less prototypical" (LP) set were roughly ma^^ 
. ed byfunction (things for drinking, for eating, 

♦ for sleeping) but lacked the detail of their highly 
♦ prototypical counterparts; e.g., a bed and a 

truck were matched to two boxes of different 
sizes, the coffee mug was matched liTa plastic 
^ container of roughly the same size/She toy 
telephone was matched by a toilet-paper tube 
balanced en two blocks,<;^and the baby doll was 
matched to a stuffed cloth figure.. 

Experimenters. Two female experimenters 
visited the home. One experimenter (El) 
presented the toys to the^hild and administered 
the intervening tasks, while the other {E2t) 
recorded* the <;hil(fs behavior. 

Warm-uj) The initial 5 to 10 minutes of each 
session were spent in helping the child feel'at 
ease with the experimenters. Eit-her El:or the 
child's mother showed the child a picture book 
' while the other adults chatted. By the end of 10 
minutes El took the first set of toys from the 

• "sukcase, arranged thenri on thfe floor in a 
predetermined way and invited the child to play 

"with them. . - • 

Play episodes. Each 10-minute play episode 
began with 2 minutes of free play during which 
El sat near the child but did hot participate in 
hi^ play. During the remaning 8 minutes of the 
episode £^1^ mad^e five play suggestions at 
specified time irftervals and in a fixed sequence. 

' When making a play suggestion. El indicated 
or brought into view the appropriate toys for 
that particular play theme; for example El in- 
dicated the toy truck while saying, "DoKy wants 
.to go for a ride; please take dolly for a ride." If 




^the child did not respond to the first verbal 
suggestion, it was repeated approximately 30 
seconds later! Beyond this, however, the child 
was not coaxed into following EVs requests. 

During each play episode, ^ continuously 
described the child's activities into a tape 
recorder. A ^signal was recorded on- the tape 
every^lO seconds. Even though there was a lag 
between the occurrence of ^an activity and the' 
Oral description of it, thre relative duration and 
sequence were preserved. The language used to 
record the child's behavior consisted of about 50, 
core^verbs which described the child's use of ob- 
jegte (e.g., pushes truck, fingers doll, claps 
►locks) and his^nteractions >vith buier people 
involving.objects (e.g., gives mother .doll, shows 
i El bottle). All of the child's behavior during tl^ 
play episodes was recorded and transcribed, but 
only those behaviors subsequently coded as 
"j)retends" will be corfsidered here. 

Actions, but not verbal IsCB^s, were scored 
"pretends" if they contajned an element of^^ 
make-believe. Eor exanXol^, a child's goi 
^ through the motions of drimiing from an em^ 
^ cup wa^scored "pretend", but his pointing to 
empty cup and saying "coffee'-^' was not. A chikl's 
behaviors were coded "pretend" if^they: (a) in- 
volved treating something inanimate as though 
it were animate (feeding a dpH); (b)* resembled 
_ normal, functional activities but occurred in the 
absence of necessary materials (drinking from 
an empty bottle); (c) were not carried through to 
their 'usual outcome (putting on a ihat, bujb not 
going outside; closing eyes, but not sleeping); or 
(d) were typically performed by someone (Mse 
(brushing hair, dialing a telephone). \ 

Observation reliabilities were determined 
from tape recorded observations of filmed play 
sequences. Observer agreement'for objecrcon- 
tact was 82 percent, for activity it was SO per- 
cent and for coding a behavior "pretend" it was 
' 87 percent: 

Measures. The four'tat^d play episodes for 
each child were transcribed, the "pretends" cod- 
ed and the following measures compiled for eaclr 
play episode: < . 

1) Pretend Frequency was the sum of all those 
behaviors coded "pretend" within a 10-minute 
observatioti period. 

2) VariaMon -of Pretend was the number of 
pretend activities which were unique in action, 
objects, or relevant vocalizations. For example, - 
stirring w}th a spoon in a red cup five times was 
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scored as one variation, and so was stirring once 
with a spoon in a yellow bowl. Also, pretending 
to drink from an empty cup with accompanying 
noises was scored ^separately from drinking 
**silently", and saying, "Hi, Daddy," on the toy 
telephone was scored differently from saying, 
"No, I can%" 

>3) Total Activity was the sum of all the child's 
actions, whether make-believe or not, d uring the 
10-minute play episode. This score served as a 
baseline of activity level against which to assess 
a child's pretend activity. 

< RESULTS 

Since preliminary- analyses indicated no 
- significant experimenter effect {t = .79, df = 
110, p <.43), groups' were collapsed acrqss ex- 
perimenter and subsequent analyses were per- 
formed on these pooled groups. A multif actor 
analysis of variance with repeated measures 
(Winer 1962) was performed on each of the 
dependent measures: Pretend Frequency, Varia; 
tion of, P^tend, and Total Activity,^ The 
between-subjects factors were age, sex, and in- 
tervisit order (LP/HP - HP/LP or HP/LP - 
LP/HP), and the repeated factors were type of 
toy and intravisit order (first or second). 

The three dependent measures were 
significantly correlated (p < .001), with Pretend 
Frequency and Variation of Pretend scores be- 
ing more highly correlated with each other than 
fither was with the Total ActivitJT score. 

The Prete,nd Frequency and Variation Scor^ 
\^ere intended^ to/eflect two dimensions 
.make-believe play, Amount a-nd diversity. 
However, the analyses of vajiaM^^lthe inter- 
nal analyses for the two scor^^^^p) closely 
paraHlel (differing only in thUBPie^o which 
the findings were more significant thanj>-< .05), 
that this discussion will be limited to the results 
of analyses of the frequency scores only^ 

Age, sex. and toy type effects 

Repeated-measures analysis of variance for 
frequency scores showed that the main effects 
of age, sex,-ahd toy type were all significant (in 
each case^ p < .01). Significant interactions 
between sex and age (F (1,20> = 4.22, p < .05) 
and among age, sex, and toy type {F (1,20) = 
'12.82, p < .002) were also f(5und. 

In general 26-moTith-olds pretended mor6 
than 20-mont'h.olda (F (1,20) = 8.05, p < .01), 



girls pretended more than boys {F (1,20) = 
, p < .01). But the influence of a child's sex 
his pretend play depended on his age.- 
'enty-six-month-old girls pretended 
ifieantly more than 20-month-ohJ gWs (t = 
3/49 > f = 2.85, p < .01), but the difference 
letwee'n older and younger boys was not signifi- 
:ant; It was only at 26 months that the sexes 
iiffered in amount of pretending {t = 3.66 
.85, p < .01); at 20 months there was no 
'diffefence. Thus, it was between the ages of 20 
months and 26 months th^t the two sexes b^an 
displ^ing different patterns of 'make-believe 
play. \'' 

The interactive effect of age and sex is 
modified by toy type. With all subjects com- 
bined, children pretended more with the highly 
prototypical toys than with the Jess prototypical 
toys (F (1,20) = -26.12, p < .'001). Using the 
J^ewman-Keuls method for multiple com:- 
paris.ons, *I found this to be true ajso o^ each 
separate age and sex group {p < .01). The ex- 
istence of a significant age by sex by toy interac- 
tion, though, me^ns that the precise effect of toy 
'type depended on the child's age asid^'ex. 

AVc^ be seen from fi.gure 1, boys and girls 
followed strikingly differenrfmes of develop-, 
ment from 20 to 26 months with regard to the ' 
influence' of toy type. At 20 months both boys 
and girla/^retended . more with highly 
prototypical than with less prototypical toys (p 
< .01), but the difference was 'greater for boys. 
.By 26 months the situation was^almost revers- 
ed; with girls pretending much more with highly 
^ rototypical than ^ith less, prototypical toys (p^ 
' rOl), and toy type making no difference .in 
older boys* pretend play. Thus, from 20. to 26 
months boys^ went from having toy type affect 
their pretent play to having it make<»no 
difference, while with age the ef^tof toy type 
was simply intensified for girls. . , . 

Both sexes significantly increased their pre- 
tend play with the less prototypical toys from 20 * 
to 26 months (boys, p < .01); girls, p < .01).^ 
Although the girl§ pretended more than the 
boys at each age level (20 nlonths, p < .01; 26 
months, p < .05), the lines of development were 
parallel for the two sexe^ the^ situation was 
l^ramatically different with the highly 
prototypical toys: the boys! pretending' 
significantly decreased ip < .01) froni 20 to 26 
months', whereas the girls nearly douWed the 
frequency of their pretend play (p < J^J). At 20 
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.^Twenty-six month-olds pretended more 



months there was no difference in the amount 
boys and ^ girls pretended with^highly 
OTototypical toys, but by 26' months girls 
pretended more than twice as much as boys*(p < 
.01). Thus, with these toys-boys and girls showed 
divergent lines of development. ^ ' «^ 

In dummaiy, the factors age, sex, and toy typfe 
significantly influenced the frequency of make- 
believe play in the following virays: 

1. ^Twenty-six m( " 
than 20-inonth-oIds. 

2. Girls pretended mor^^anDoys, 
. 3. Highly prototypi^ia tofo elicited more 
pretending than l^i^roj^rtj^te^ 

. 4. The Age x SgiWefaction rdlfected a large, ^ 
significant shjc/difference at'26 months and no 
3ex difference at 20 months. 
, 5. The significant Age x Sex x Toy Type m-, ' 
teraction reflected the following pattern of 
results: (a) With less prototypicai^^toys, a 
parallel increase in pretend, play for both sei- 
es,bul (b) with highly prototypical toys, a large 
increase in pretend play forlgirls, and a slight 
decrease for boys. 

i 

DISCUSSION . 

If one supposes that at about 2War8 of age a 
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Figurt 1.— MMn total arotknd tcorM • 
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The research design aijd methodol^ in this 
study could be u«ed to study older children's 



child is beginning to acquire a se)^ole identity behavior in various outdoor settings. The 
and is beinor Aynnsu>H to Hifforpnt 



and is being exposed to different 9ex-role 
behavior patterns and possibly to training in 
sex;^apprt)priate play patterns, one would expect 
these to be revealed in his play, particularly 
with those objects most closely related^to daily 
life experiences. It may, therefore, be useful to 
think of highly prototypical toys as those that 
receive the full' impact of these socialization ex- 
periences. If one thinks of a generalization 
gradient along the dimension of prototypical 
-similarity, ifr may be that play with less 
prototypical materials reflects developmental 
changes in the childlB^transformational com- 
petence, whereas play with highly prototypical 
toya reflects social learning. If so, then the 
parallel significant increase* iii pretend play 
with the less 'prototypical toys for both sexes 
was to hav^ been expected. In contrast, the large j^cy. otuuuk. 40. 

sex difference in pretend' play withJiipfhl y ^^'fg ^Vj:, ^ \ ^, , ^ ... 

^-^4.^4. 1 X / 't • • 1 r. 1*1 s^r^Pwj? dreami, and IndUtlon i£ chUdhood. Norton 

prototypical toys, (girls mcreasmg dramatic^ly New York. «n*«Hy« m cnuanooa. ivonon, 

and boys decreasing in amount of pretending) ' JL ^ 

k« 4.^ j-i^ xif 196a The elTecti of iociodrttuitic play on dliadvtiit- 

COUld.be attributed to differences in the jtfod owahcool chUdren. Wiley, NewSVor^ 

socialization experiences of bpys and girls from ^6^^\t^t^t ^ . . 

•20 to 26 months. » McGraw-Hi l. New York 



repeated measures technique allows the 
. researcher tcT'use each child as ^lis own control 
and thus -reduce error due to individual varia- 
tion without increasing sample size. Also, tap- 
ing could.be adapted 'to record more complex 
i)ehavior\ • ' 
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'f. ' PHOTO BY^ALT BLAIR 



"He is full of potentialities, visions 6ntt{e future", and 
questions cQnoc^rning his flflfillment of hi|nself' 
-*A. Lavern^^f^B^ickerson 



The Youth Conservatjpn Corps arkj , 
Adolescents' Self- concept 

A, LA VERNE DICKERSON, Social Science Analyst, USDA 
Forest Service, Northeastern Forest Experiment StaU<fk, . 



ABSTRACT, rtur dimensions of self-Qpncept were measured at the 
beginning and the end of the Youth Copservation Corps's 1971 pilot 
pi'Qgram.- The overall evaluation of the program had foprid no 
changes in self-concept, but facf or analysis identified some signifi- 
cant differences. The campers' perceptions ot th^ir adequacy 
decreased, while their perceptions of theiu persona] worth and 
social skills increased. These changes differed with the sex, age, 
and family income of the participants and with the type, location, 
sponsoring agency, and management style of the camps. 



INTRODUCTION ^ 

TyA^mmO^l^m in the development 
and management of a Federal social program 
that a special effort be made to assess its suc- 
cess and failures. We need to learn answers-to 
such questions as: Were the program's objec- 
tives stated clearly? Did thaprogram meet the 
needs of its participants and society? 
^ The overall evaluation of the 1971 Youth 
Conservation Corps pilot program has been 
published (Marahs, Driver, and Scott 197S). One 
of the recommendations made was a closer look 
' at the dimensions of self-concept. This h^is been 
done (Dtckemm 197S) and some of the 'findings 
are presented here with the hope that tho^e in- 
terested in childjren, nature, and the urban en- 
vironment will find in them some insights, 
hunches, or ideas. 



^ BACKGROUND 



The Youth Conservation Corps -^as estab- 
lished in the Departments, of Agriculture and 
Interior w|[ien the 91st Congress approved 
Public Law 91-378 on August 13, l*970^uring 
the summer of 1971, approximately 2,400 youth 
both sexes, ages 15 to 18, froni all social, 
economic, and racial groups participated in the 
YCC program: The camps were located in 38 



.states and. the District of Columbia. The spon- 
soring agencies and the number of camps they 
^ .were r^ponsible for were: In the Department of' 
the 'Interior, Bureau of Indian-* Affairs, 3; 
Bureau of Land Management, 2; Bureau of # 
Reclamation, 4; jBureau of Sport Fisheries and ' 
Wildlife, 12; Natibnal Park Sfervice, 9) and in the 
Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, 34. 
, There were 33 coed camps, 8 female camps, an<f , 
23 male camps. Fourteen of the camps were non- 
residejntial. Thirty-eight residential camps were 
open 7 days a week and 12 residential camps 
operated f5- days a week. Duration of camp 
.sessions and the numb^ of qamps with each 
length of sWott-were: 4 weeksi 6, 7 weeks: 4, 8 
weeks: 49, and 9 to 12 weeks: 5. 

Eij^t objectives^^opfeinating from Section 1 of 
Public Law- 91-378,. were adopted by the 
Departments of Agriculture and Interior at the 
beginning of the prograr0:,Two concerned work 
accomjrtishment, two environmental learning, 
and four personal and social development. A 
detailed description of this cooperative effort 
may be found elsewhere (Marans, Driver, and 
^Scott 1972; Dickerson W7S). 

SELF- CONCEPT 

Wh^ is self-ajncept? There is no unanimity 
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about the meaning of the term or its theoretical 
foundation. The interrelatedness of self as Doth 
object and process is discussed in the writings of 
m*any..(Pbr a detailed' discission, see Marans, 
Driver, .and Scott 1972.) Here, self-concept is 
viewed as the way of looking at and thinking 
about those aspects of, his person that the in- 
dividual perceives and toward ^hich he develops 
opinions and attitudes (Dewey and Number 
1966). The adolescent is at the stage of develop- 
ment .where he is deeply concerned with such 
questions as: Who am I? What will I becojne? 
What kind of work will I do? Why am I having 
problems with my friends'? In short, feelings, • 
thou^ts, and behavior at this stage are mainly 
determined by concept of self. "Whatever the 
self is, it becomes a center, an anchorage point, a 
standard of comparison, an ultimate real. 
Inevitably, it takes place as a supreme value." 
(Murphy m7: 586). 

Rapid physical changes accompanied b^ inter- 
nal physiological an^ psychological changes in- 
tensify the adol^cent's concern with self, 
regardless of ^ his. socioeconomic or cultural 
background. And if these changes are not 
enough, ambiguities in our society confofund his 
concept of s^ilf. One moment he is treated like a 
child; the next moment he is expected to act as 
. an adult. His social duties and responsibilities 
may be those of an adult wSile his social rights/ 
ahd privileges may be those of a child. Criminal 
and violent behavior abounds, yet we speak of 
morals and ethics. All of these add to the 
adolescent's confusion aboueKimself . He is full 
of l)otentialities, visions of the* future, and 
questions concerning Hjs fujfillment of himself. 
This is" an interesting time of life' at which to 
study self-concept; body changeb and important 
life decisions are intensifyingAe awareness of 
* and concern with the con^^ of self. 
' Hifili^e that expwi^ce with natural en- 
vironments can help the atjolescent improve his 
concept of. himself.^ ^ 

Three of the four personal and social develoj)- 
ment objectives of the YCC program formed the 
basis M selecting the dimensions of self- 
concept to be examined ir\ this research: 

1. To acquire increased self-dignity. 

2. Tp acquire^increased self -discipline.^- 

3. To better work with and relate to peers and 
adults. 

Self-dignity, self-discipline, and relationships 
with peers and adults.are important objectives. 



especially for an age group whose attempts at 
social differentiation and integration aj^ear to 
be directed by such value themes as acceptance, 
self-identification, and intimacy (Gordon 1971: 
882). Searching the literature for instruments 
applicable to this study, we became aware that 
most researchers on self -concept found these 
dimensions of personality to be relatively basic - 
and therefore stable over time. (Bachman 1970, 
Browvfain 1952, Taylor 1958, Engel 1956).^ 
Therefore, if any changes took place <luring this^ 
study, they Vould be quite significant. 

There are four ways to measure changes- in 
self-dignity, self-discipline, and relationships 
with peers and adults. The first identifies and 
measures observable behavorial responses 
related to these 'attributes^ the second measures 
the indivichial's perceptions of himsel^i the third ^ 
-measures other peoples^ perceptions of^the in- 
dividual; and the fourth' measures some com- 
bination of the first three. Because time, money, 
and personnel were limited, the second method 
was selected— measuring what the individual 
thinks of himself, at the b^inning and at the 
end of the YCC Experience. 

The following are work^pg definitions of the 
dimensions of self -concept: 
' Self-esteem is "an evaluation which the in- 
dividiial makes and customarily maintains with 
regard to himself: it expresses an attitude of ap- 
proval or disapproval^ and indicates the extent 
to which the individual believes himself to be 
capat)le, significant, successful, and worthy. In 
short, self-esteem is a persona/ judgment of the 
worthiness that is expressed in the attitudes the 
individdal^iolds toward himself." (Coopermith 
1967: i-5).y.^'' ' 

• Self-devetopment is the degree to which « per- 
son had developed his positively valued abilities 
and potentialities into skills and competencies. 
(French andKoM 1962). 

Social smis: p^ers refers to the individual's 
perception, and evaluation of his acceptance by 
others of his own age. 

Social ^killp: adults refers to the individuals 
perception and evaluation of the worth of adults, 
and his understanding of and his acceptance by 
them. 

To measure these dimensions, I asked YCC 
participants to respond to 45 statements at the 
begfnning and at the exid of their experience. 
Five responses were offered^ ranging from 
"almost always true" to "never, true". Numbers 
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from 1 t J 5 were assigned to each of the 
responses in such a way that a higher score 
would reflect more positive self-perception. The 
total score on ?ach of the five dimensions of self- 
concept was the sum of the scores on each item 
in the dimension. For example, if a dimension 
was measured by seven items, the total score 
would range 'from 7 to 35. An explanation of how 
these instruments were designed can be found 
in Youth and the. Environment (Marans, Driver, 
and Scstt 19721 ♦ 

ANALYSIS 

Factor analysis *of responses to the 45 
.statem^ents suggested the following dimensions 
of self-concept: 

Personal worth is a way of .looking at an^ 
thinking about valued personal abilities and 
potentials, ones the individual perceives and 
toward which he develops opinions and at- 
titudes that contribute to his feelings of self- 
Wth (includes 21 statements). 

Adequacy is a way of looking at and thinking 
about valued personal abilities and potentials, 
ones the individual perceives and toward which 
he .develops opini'ons and attitudes by com- 
paring them with certain standards he has set 
for himself (six statements). 

Social skills: adults and Social skills: peers 
retained the definitions J)resented earlier (Six 
. and* seven statements respectively). 
, Research has shown tfiat an organization's 
style of management and its attention to the 
personal values of its members influence their 
performance and their satisfaction with the 
organization (Likert 1967). Therefore, the final 
questionnaire included several questions about 
camp administration and organization. A single 
index was' constructed, the Participation- 
Interpersonal Relations Index (PlRl) (Marans, 
Driver, and Scott 1912) to combine adolescents' 
perception^ of (1) the extent to which they par- 
* ticipated in governing. their camp, and (2) the 
degree of friendlin^s, confidence,- trust, 
willingness to communicate, and supportiveness 
shown by the campus staff. 

Twelve characteristics of the adolescent and 
4he camp were considered." Adolescent 
ch^i^acteristics were sex, age, race, family in- 
come, and place of residence. Family income was 
categori?ed by the adolescent as under $5,000; 
$5,00 0 to $9,999; $10,000* to 14,999; or $15,000 




and over. Each participant categorized his place 
of residence as urban (cities of more than 
100,000), suburban (small citie$ or towns of less 
than 100,000), or rural. Camp characteristics 
were sponsoring agency, coed or non-coed, 
residential or nonresidel|tial, size, length of ses- 
sion, region where located, and PIRL 

With 12 independent variables (adolescent 
and camp characteristic^) and 4 dependent 
variables (self-jconcept dimensions), some of.the 
cells in the matrix had too few responses for 
^ multivariate analysis. Simple analysis of 
covgfiance was used instead. 

RESULTS 

Five characteristics of the subjects and seven 
characteristics Qf the camps were expected to 
correlate with variations in adolescents' self- 
concepts. F-ratios, the results of analysis of co- 
variance, were computed f^r the four dimen- 
sions of self-concept. Significant relationships 
are presented in table 1. 

Scores on the personal worth scale were cor- 
related with 4ge, sponsoring agency, session 
length, and PIRI. Adequacy scores showed 
significant differences on one adolescent 
characteristic and four camp characteristics: 
family income, residential or nonresidential^" 
camp; sponsoring agency, region, and session 
length. Three characteristics were significantly 
related to differences in scores^ social skills: 
adults: session length, PIRI, anfee&i^ential or' 
nonresidential camp. Social ski^: peers scores 
revealed signJGcant differences for the variables 
sex, coed or nttn-coed camp, sponsoring ^gency, 
session lengthJand PIRI. 
-.The overall WluatioR qf the YCC program 
(MaranSf Driver, and Scott 1972) found do 
cKange in self-concept as a. result of /the ex- 
perience. But as shown above, th|S factor 
analysis that collapsed five self-concept dimen- 
sions into four identified some significant 
differences among both adolescent 'and camp 
characteristics. A look at the subgroups of 
characteristics that showed significant 
differences can give us some clues fed the varia- 
tion. 

Personal Worth 

Participants at Forest Service camps showed 
the most growth in feelings of personal worth 
(see table 2). Decrea^s were recorded at camps 



JM% 1i-8tanlflcanct ol rtlatlonrtilps bttwMii cmracttrlitlcs of camper 
and emp, and^four aapactt of salf-conctpt (F-Ratio) 

. ^ ^ _^ , i * 



Characteristic 



Peraonal 



Camper 
Sex 

Age ^ 
Race 

Size of 1)1 ace 

Family income 
Camp 

Spon89nng agency 

Coed/non-coed . , 
' ♦ Session length X 

Residential/nonresidentlal- 

Camp size 

PIRI • . 

Campre^'on 



^ Social Social 
Adequacy "/skills: skills: 
vV adults peers 



" .05 
*^p7: .01 
•**p^ .001 



1^ 



Tabia 2.--8coraa on "paraonal worth" bafora and after camp, by age of 
camper and camp variablee 



Variable 




Age 

15 \ 
16 
17 

18 . 

Sponsoring agency 
Bureau of 

Indian Afflirs 
Bureau of 

Land Management 
Bureau of 

Reclamation 
^Bureau of Sports 
, Fisheries, Wildlife 
Forest Service \ 
National Park Serf ice 

Session length 
4 weeks v 
8 weeks 
IJweeks 

PIRI 

Low 
' Medium* 

Hi^ 

Overall average 




T — 

Diffe«,eftce* 



N 



81.075 
81.624 
81.506 
8^292 



0.515 
10.085 
9.846 
8.230 



io.335 
81.921 
82.^ 
82.689 



11.043 
10.935 
10.047 
9.086 



-0.740 
0.297 
0.822 
0^7 



307 
391 
^ 326 
* 106 



76.96^ 


10.531 


^75.75p 


m.648 




-1.219 


56« 


82.265 ^ 


7.856 


81.676 


10.057 




-0^589 


34 


81.917 ^ 


9.546 


82.53* 






0.614 


96 ^ 


79.984 
81.880 
82.592 


10.024 


79.197 
82.538 
81.456- 


10.546 
10.387 
11.447 




-0.787 
0.658 
-1.136 


127 
692 


82.193 
81.388 
80.902 


9.432 
J0.081 
* 10.230 


83.467 
81.293 
81.000 


10.023 
10.593 
11.391 




1.274 
-0.095 
0.098 


212 
836 
82 
















80.853 
81.328 
82.471 


10.350 
10.'067 
9.354 


79.620 
81.803 
83.492 


11.137 
, 10.609 
9.571 


r 


-1.233 
0.475 

i:o2i 


p92 

' 295 


81.504 


9.971 


81.680 


• 10.575 


0.176 


113CU^ 



run by four agencies; the greatest decrease was 
at * Bureau of Indian 4 Affair^ >camps. Xlould 
♦different policies and procedures have affected 
these scores? . * n 
/ Decreases in persotialw.orth felt by theflS- 
^year-old participantp«comilN^e tlje result of im- 
maturity. Older participants usually j)erformed 
better in work, recreation, anc^ social situations. 
These successes seem to have produced feelings 



of pride andfielf-worth for niany of the 17-year- 
olds. Cquld^be th^t the 15-year-:ol|B judged 
themselves by the values of the entire group and 
that 'their judginents' reflected their low status 
in that group? 

The participants in 4-w6ek camps, showed a 
greater increase in per8ona^s^Wffe scores than' 
participants* in either shorter o?Uonggr.camps. 
Although ;this h^'not been r^orted jSrj^viously 



in the literature, I have observed that camps' 
apathy seems ta increase after 4 weeks in camp. 

The greatest significant .difference for per- 
'8<md worth was associated-with PIRI. ' 

V 

Adequacy* 

Most of the changes in adequacy scores were 
r negative (see table 3). Could- these changes 
reflect unrealistic expectations generated l^y the 
selection procedures? Perhaps the thrill of being 
chosen (often ^ the only representative of a 
school) elevated participants and encourage* 
them to formulate plans to solve major en- 
vironment^il problems. Even though they 
developed and implemented plans to ^solve 
problems and completed many important pro- 
jects, the ^-eality was that many things still 
needed to^be accomplished and some problems 
were txx) complex for quick soluti'ons. This 
speculaton is based on personal conversations 
with participants in northea^sterh and 
northwestern camps. The ^eneraf theme was 
that jnuch more needed to be done to imprdk^e 



and maintain the natural environment than'had 
' been anticipated. - 

Social skillsc^acJults 

The participants in 12-week camps showed 
the greatest indreaaenn this dimension. It seems- 
, that time enabled them to understand the adults 
in their environment better (see table 4.) 

The closeness of the nonresident camp staff to 
the participants while they were trying to over- 
come obstacles seemed yto influence the par- 
ticipants' perceptions isff adult relationships. 
Medium participation in camp governance and^ 
involvement in planning and problem solving 
(PIRI) provided the best climate for changes in 
adult relationships. 

Social skills; peers 

There was a' significant increase in girls' 
perception^ of social skills: peers (see table 5). * 
Evidently girls are more concerned than boys 
with their relations with peers. Rosenberg's 
study verified this finding: 



Tabit 3.-8corts on^«ad«qu«c]r bafort and after camp, by family 
Income and camp variabiat 



Variable* 



Family income 
Under $5,000 
$6,000:49,999 . 
$10,00O.$14,999 
$15,000 and over 

' Sponsonngagency 

Burea of 
* ' Indian Affairs 
Bureau of 

Land Management 
Bureau of 

Reclfmation 
Bureaa of Sports * 

Fisheries.lVildhTe 
Forest Service 
National Park Service' 

Session length. 
4 weeks ^ 
8 weeks * ^ 
12 weeks, \f 

Resident/non-resident 
Residential 
Nonresidential 

, Camp region 

North. 
. South ' 

West , 

Overall average 



Mean 




^an 




Difference 






21.371 
2^224 
22.558 
23.337 


^ 3.574 
3.310 
3.080 
3.228 


21.067 
21.619 
22.391 
21.971 


* 3.685 
3.626 ' 
3.198 
3.421 


-0.304 
-0.605 
-0.167 
-0.366 


105 
357 
353 
815 • 




20.714 


3.489 


19.893 


3.53§ 


/ -0.821 


52 




23.059 


2.741 


22.176 


3:546 


0.883 


, -34 




- 21.948 


3.537 


22.6^ 


3.340 


, 0.708 


96 




2^291 
22.289 
22.968 


3.239 
3.160* 
3.360 , 


21.^ 
22.176 
21.064 


3.527 
3.202 
4.304 


• ^0.771 
-0.113 
-1.904 


127 
692 
125 


. / 


21.741 
22:353 
2^939 


3.314 ' 

3.241 

3.077 


21.811 
22^ 
21207 


3.037 
3.471 
4.305 


0.070 ' / 
-0.353 / 
-1.73 


?12 \o 
836 
. 82 




22.170 
^.840 


3.277 ] 
3.088 


21.900 
21.941 


3.378 
3.886 


4 

-0.270 
-0.899 

» 


943 

^ 187 „ 




22.131 

22.515. 

22.274 


3.343 
3.481 
3.044 


22.677 
21.611 
22.257 


3.360 
4.012 
3.192 


-0.454" 
-0.904 
-0.017 


390 - 
262 , 
478 ^ 




22.281 


3i54 


21.907 


3.465 


' -0.374 


1130. 





ERIC 



147 



-25. 



Tabli 4«-ScorM on 'Mil tidllt: adulte^btfort and aftar camp, by 

camp vartablaa. 



Varial^e 



u^^^^gp Difference 



Mean 



N 



Session length 
4 weeks 
.8 weeks 
12 weeks ^ 

Resident/nonresident 
ResMential 
Nonresidential 



pmi 

Low 
Me^um 
High ' , 

Overall average 



20.316 3.348 
20.367 ,3.670 
19.829 3.845 



20.403 3.635 
19.893 3.550 



20:363 3.792 

20^52 3.652 

20.397 3.408 

20.319 3.624 



20670 
20.695 
21.183 


3^ 
3.757 
4.2$ 


0.354 
0.328 
1.354 


212 
836 

82 ^ 




20.749 
20.610 ^ 


3.675 ' 
3.843 


0^6 
0.717 


943 
187 

* 




20.428 
20.877 
20.742 


3.868 
3.876 , 
5.159 ^ 


0.066 
0.625 
0.345 


292 
543 




20.726 


3.702,/ 


0.407 


1130 ' 





Table 5.— Scoraaon **adclal akillt: paara" bafora and aflar camp, by 
sax and camp variabiaa 



Variable 



Meaiy 



jnean 



Difference N ' 



Sex 
Boys 
Girls 

Sponsoring agency 
Bureau of 

Indian Affairs 
Bureau of 

/ Land Management 
Bureau of 

Reclamation 
Bureau of Sports 

Fisheries, WiFdlife . 
Forest Service 
, National Park Service 

Coed/non-Coed 
Coed 
Girls 
Boys 

Session length 
4 weeks 
8 weeks 
12 weeks 

PIRI 

. Low 
Medium 
High ' 

Overall average 



26.361 
26;Z18 



4.104 
4.039 



26.344 4.104 
27.097 4.090 



-0.017^ 
0.379 



687 
443. 



^26.260 


4.060 


25.911 


3.604 


-0.339 


56 


26.412 




2X297 


4.509 


, 0.882 


34 


26.196 


4,017 


26.656 


3.641 


0.458 




26.315 ^ 


4.231. 


26^047 


4.491 ' 


-i).268* 


127 


26.577 


4.041 


26.832 


4:120 


0.255 


692 


26.640 


4.317 


26.304 


4.072 


-0.336 


125 ^ 














26.351 


4.171 


26.646 


4.112 


0.294 


643 


27.022 


3.926 


27.607 


3.929 


0.585 


135 


26.574 


3.964 


26.256 


4.134 


-0.318 


352 


26.528 


4.179' 


27.259 


4.152 


0.731 


212 


26.494 


4.004 


26.548 


4.069 


0.007 ' 


836 


26.024 


4.578 


25.963 


4.327 


-0.061, ^ 


82^ 


26.397 


4.043 


25.990 


4.125 ^ 


^ -0.407 


292 


'26.494 


4.191 


. 26.691 


4.203 


0.197 


543 


■26;617 


3.918 


. 27.186 


3.853* 


0.569^ 


295 


\ 

26.501 


4.080 


26.639 


4.113 


> b.l38 


1130 



While boys and girls are both highly concerned with 
being welHiked by others, girls more consistently 
give this value top priority. They are more likely to 
stress values of interpersonal harmony and success 
(likeable; 'easy to get along with; friendly, sociable, 
ahd pleasant; a person who knows how to get along 
well with^all Itinds of peoplfe; well-liked by many 
different people). a5<?5;;25j 

'Campers at. Bureau of Land Managexftent 
camps showed the greatcSlTgaihs in perceptions 



of social skillq: peers/ Campers at bureau of 
Reclamatioit and Fdrejt Service ca^ps were sec- 
ond and third respectively. These agencies 
differed in the proportions of time devoted to 
social and recreation acij^ttlS and to work a^d 
educational activities. ' ' 

There was a negative relationship between 
length of camp session and social skills: peers. 



The high motivation, enthusiasm, and zest -for 
^ fellow campers waned afteiv4-weeks. 

Participants in camps with hi^ PIRI 
demonstrated growth in peer perceptions. Par- 
ticipation^ and leadership in these camps took 
place in 'informal groups, teams, and Work 
gangp. The pleasure of human association with 
peers was enhanced by success in helping to 
plan the camp program. The interpersonal por- 
tion of the PIRI reflects the way significant 
others (camp staff) supported, trusted, and 
showed confidence in the participants. 

CONCL^USIONS 

Working to improve the environment through 
the program changed certain dimensions of 
participants* self-concepts. Decreased percep- 
tions of adequacy^and increased perceptions of 
personal worth, social skills: adultSr and social 
skills: peers were noted at tfte end of the 
program. These changes differed 'with sex, age, 
and family income of participants and with the . 
type, location, sponsoring agency, and 
participation-interpersonal relations iqdex > 
(PIRI) of the camp. 

Certain dimensions of self-concept appean^to 
change over a s\}m time. The casual at- 
mosphere, the purpose of the'YCC program, and 
the informal relationships with adults'and peers 
at the camps seemed to affect the four dimen- 
sions of self-concept measured in this study. It 
seems logical that over a longer period of time, 
changes in parts of a whole should bring about a 
change in the whole. 

The YCC program has many values other 
than enhancing selected dimensions of self- 
concept. The program serves as a type of career 
education, exposing young men and women to 
careers in forestry, resource management, and 
the sciences. It also helps to improve j;he en- 
vironment and maintain our natural resources, 
and that is very important. 
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"In today's society, a filling-station ethic prevails. 
Chifqren are bused to camp for their measured portion 
of nature recfeationj'as if to a spiritual tuneup' - Ruth 
Hamilton Allen 
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Ufban Ghrldren in Natural Environments: 
r\. A f^ield Study in Sociobiology 

^ by RUTH HAMILTON ALLEN, Council of Governments, > 
^ Wg^hington^D.C. 



ABSTRACT, Six nature programs for urban children were stu^ 
from 1970 to 1974. Social networks in the camping programs and 
children's choices' of locations for various leisure activities were ex- 
amined. Return rates were foun'a to correlate significantly with the 
intricacy o^ the social networks. - 



V 



CiilLDREN'S CAMPlNG 
^ PROGRAMS ^ 



social networks as a container, or a. bed that 
carries and mingles currents and' opinions^ 
(Moreno 1960). 

Social networks a^mong urban children in 
natural eiivironmente take several forms;,First, 
there are existing social networks that are mov- 
ed to camp. Siblings, cousifi< neighbors, or 



from cities attend \variety of cam- 
ping programs to experience, th^wonders of , 
nature. In order to better underdtapd the actual 

rehationships between urban) i^JjUdreri and , . , -.^-o - 

, og^ij^'al environments, I spen/fouF"smrtmers- s^^^ 

ottsVving city- chitdren/U six caniping social networks. Volunteer staff who bring 

programs. , * , their children to camp form another existing 

The programs include:, an urban nature ^^^^] network in the camp. Second, there are 

center, a museum natural history program for dusters of returnees ^ho have shared previous 

' inrier^ity children, an urban- YMCA day camp, seasons of camping together. ThirafTIhere are 

a n^igh%)rhood bouse camp, a scout camp, and a strong attachments developed in one season, es- 

priyate charitable oi'ganization's resident camp:,, pecially between children and counsellors. If 

teajor differences in th^ structure andjprganiza- ^^It staff interact face to face with children,, 

^tion of these prognims are' shown iiii table 1. > favorite children may be invited back fof^^se- 

' These programs are representative oT the main ye^- . ^ * 
types available to urban' children whose parents 



do nolh^tve the time or the inclination for fami- 
ly camping. ' 

Mdre than 40 percent of the children studied 
received financial aid to attend camp. The 
c^hildren were inaiirfy 8 to 13 years of age at the 
tiipe of the interviews. Boys and girls of all 
races attended all camping programs. 

• SOe^L NETWORKS. 

SpiSial networks, can be defined as {frivate and 
;nore pr fes pernrianent structures that bind in- 
dividuali: into complex lines of communication 
and-transportation (Moreno 193^). Moreno sees • 



Xhildrefn's Social. N€t\A/orks. 
and Leisure. Preferences ' ; 

Social networks ^re associated with children^ 
leisure preferences. In individual interviews,. 
363 children Were asked what th'^ do in'par- 
ticular places when they can do whft they like to 
'Ao.(Allen 19771 Th#leisure locaFes given were: 
home, yard,, school,' neighborh(|5d, in town 
(parks, museums, and beaches) and out of town 
(special vacation places and trips to visit 
relatives). Children. were also asked about their 
compOTions for eatfh reported activity. These 
companions are ^e ingredients of ^. social 
, networks. 
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Tabit 1— Nhiior chiractariMics of six camping and cona«rvation programs foi' urban childran 



Sponsor 



Type of 
program 



Return Year Size of 
rate established site 



Public city • 
park nature 
program * 

Private 

university 
' mifteum 
' summer 

program' 

Public 
charitable 
day camp 
(YMCA/TWCA) 

Private 
nei^bochood 
house day 
camp 

Public 
scout 
resident 
caihp" 

Private 
charitable 
resident 
camp « 



Specialized 
conservation 

Specialized 
conservation 



Central ize4 
camping 



Centralized^ 
camping 



Decentralized 
^ camping 

Decentralized 
camping 



32* 



Distance * Average 
children length 
travel of visit 



Primary 
season 



Sex of 
director (s) 



22 



35 



27 



29 



1947 



1968 



.1948 



1952 



1912 



1887 



Acres 
46 

1-50 



Miles 
0-5 

0-5 



Weeks 

Variable Fall, 
(0-8 hr) winter 



3 

(half day) 



72 0-25 



70 



0-25 



7-1100 . 5-100 



1000 



5-100 



spring 
Summer' 



Summer 



Summer 



Summer, 
winter 



Summer, 
winter 



M 
F 



M 



M 



F,M 



\ 



Variations in leisure pref^^ces by locale are 
\ shown in table 2. The 10 leiiure categpries are a 
s^thesis of 6,463 separate responses and over 
0^ reported leisure activities ."The categories of 
tJd^ petition, chance, simulation, and vertigdare 
fro^ a classification of games by Cailloia {19J&lh 
Nature includes fishing, hiking,* camping, gar- 
dening and^activities witb pets. Competition en- 
compasses baseball, football, basketball, and 
street games like hockey ,^^handbair, stickball, 
and tag. SirrCulation refersto pretending'games 
such ^ dolls, house, doctor, cops and robbers, 
cowboys and -Indian?, and store. Chance in- 
cludes' carda;,^ bin^«>r and commercial board 

r 



games. Vertigo means-^ames which stimulate or 
upset the centers of balance, such as, running, 
jumping, bicycling, swimming, climbing, and 
svsunging. Travel means sightseeing and trip to 
shop, vacation, or visft relatives. Constructiony 
includes creative activities like sewing, painting, 
building models and * commercial craft kits, 
coloring, and drawing. Quiet •.encompfisses 
solitary and sedentary endeavors such as r 
reading, talking on the telephone, listening to 
musjc, eating, and watching television. Work 
refers to domestic chores such as cooking, clean- 
ing, running errands, and helping with younger 
children in the fsimily. Negative includes teasing 



Tabl« 2.--tocatibhs prtftrr«d by campers for various typat of laisura 
* actlvitiaa, ini>arcant oS raspondants 

A 



Type of 
activity • 



/Location 



Home Yard Neighborhood School In town Out of town 
1^ * ^ - 

Competition . 
Simulation 
Chance 
Vertigo 
Travel 

Xonstnictive 
^Quiet^ 

Work 

Negative 



3 


12 


5 


^ , 1 


7 


11 


6 


61 


37 


45 


13 


4 


13 




5 . 


3 


0 


0 


22 




3/ 


5 


1 


0 


2 


16 


29 




26 


16 


0 


11 


^^ 


48 


64 


12 




2 


9 


2 


1 


37 


y 2 - 


4 


10 


1 


2 


4 




2 


6 


• 1 


1 


1 




£ 


2 


1 


• 1 



people, fighting, getting into trouble, and and orientations of aii urban lifestyle are 
aim ess artivities like "hangmg around" or reflected their, reports of leisure preferences. 

M ^lf?""^" ' , \ ^'"P«t'"^«-ft'"eet games are the dominant ac- 

JNote that nature-related activities occupy a'^vities. 

small portionbfchildren's reported leisure, even Companions most often 'chosen for each 

though the children were attending a nature- category of leisure activity are given in figure 1 

oriented outdoor propm at the time of the in- Competition, stim-ulation, chance, and negative 

terview. The childrerf restdS^ainly in cities like activities ar* most often carried out with peers 

New YoFk-ani^ew H^ven, ^nd the constraints »or siblings.and cousins. Nature-related activities 



F?pur€|i1.— Compaifens most often chosen for, each 
category of leisure activity (in percent). 
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and travel ar^ more frequently with adult fami- 
ly members. Constructive, quiet, or work ac- 
tivities are often solitary endeavors. ^ 



Ihe fixed location of the camp property is also 
important for the mainten^ye bf st>cial 
networks and group cohesion. 

There is a sense of symbolic ownership of the 
land and the lan^-water interface among the 
people who return to children's camps. Thi? 
group of people would ordinarily not control this 
resource^xjf the more affluent. Four of the 
programs I studied have access to land they do 
not actually own; its usejs made possible by 



Return Rates and Social Networks 

A careful analysis of attendance ^records 
shows several ^things about social networks, 
children, and hatu'Ve. Return rates can be deriv- 
ed by comparing names and addresses on atten- 
dance lists for consecutive years. For the six ^ 

programs examined in -1972 and 1973, return ^onatffins from wealthy patrons 
rates varied from 6 percent to 35 percent. The • ^ ^ 

lower figure is for a program that does not 
recruit in the same schools in consecutive years. 
The higher figure is more typical of cohesive 
nei^borhood programs. 

The nature experiences returnees and new- 
comers have in camp differ. Returnees have 
special knowledge of past events and camp lore. 
They know< about natural features and ritual 
cereftionies. They Jend stability and continuity. 
The slow replacement of group members 



LOOKING Ahead 



" Suburban development is common on the 
fringes of all the programs. The wildness is 
largely symbolic. Camps face a number of 
serious problems: rising costs and strict health 
and safety standards that f?ivor day and half- 
day' programs over lofiger visits to natural el^^ 
vironments. There -is also a significanf drop in 
the birth rate, which i^already being felt in the 



provides a sense of belonging to a community larger organized programsrTh'e professionalize 
that is recognizable yfear after year. In subtle ^^^^ everyone and the increased participatior 
ways, returnees contrioute to the persistence of 



programs and social networks. 

Social netw6rks, in turn, influence recruit- 
ment patterns, the program's reputation with 
children, and th% degree of cohesiveness amomj 
past staff and former campers. When th^ 
adult returnees are present they serve impor- 
tant functions. They orient newcomers, provid^ 
Volunteer labor/ donate money and material 



everyone and rne increaseq participation 
of women in the labor force are changing the 
patterns of available volunteers. - 

The practice of busing children away from 
ity lieijghborhpods ignores the more difficult ^ 
t^ of making the places where poorer children 
live^iV for growing children. Too often c%dren 
havddittle time to get lost^in fantasy pUy or ex- 
plore -nature because the bahavior norms of 
school are fostered in camp.. 



goods in times- of scarcity^ and generally foster / Nevertheless, ^camps for urban children will 
the altruistic sentiments of the group. probably continue to provide low-cost vacations 



The Signif icance of Social . • 
Networks in Children's Camps 

This subtle role of nature in th^lives of urban 
children has to be seen in the context of existing 
social networks. Too frequeptly,* program 
managers^hink only in terms of the number of 
children served. In today's society, a filling- 
station ethic prevails. Children are bused to 
camp for their measured portion of nature 
recreation, as if to a spiritual tuneup. 

Too little attention is paid to return rates and 
patterns 'of existing^social networks in camps. 
: Only one camp director routinely calculate^;^ 
return rates. 

The physical isolations of mbst camp settings 
fosters a special feeling of community cohesion. 



jij^tjiral settings. The challenge to managers 
is to pbMjide urban chiljlpetr with variety, 
accessibilityTan^^^sfons of existing social 
networks. 

The challenge to researchers is to see beyond 
myths and assumptions to what is actually* 
happening to urban children in neural en- 
vironments. 'A new syi^esis of theory and 
methods of sociobiotogy pVilsm 197&) provides 
mkny clues for uncovering patterns of behavior 
in naturalistic settings. Social networks, kin 
groups; and face-to-face interactions observed 
at camp^can be better understood in 
/"sociobiological terms. 
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"Green is beautiful, but sa is gray, the color most fre- 
i![Uently attributed to the urban scene, a scene in which 
children exploit' and learn as ^jptively and inquisitively 
as their suburban and*rural peers" - Ellen Jlicobs 

■ . *" . ' " 
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Developing Teachers' Awareness of the Young 
Urban Cjftlld's. Environment 

by ELLEN JACOBS, Concordia University, Montreal 



ABSTRACT. An appreciation of the positive attributes of the in- 
ner city environment, where most of the population of the coi^try 
lives and workd, can leajd to its use as a learning environment. 
Through proper trstining W can help the^teacher i:pach out into the 
coinmnnity and to bring/ rii^community into the classroom. A^ 
positive attitude toward the varies of the urban environment can 
increase the self-^teem oU^nner-city child and make his educa- 
tion more relevant. Ruraljand suburban environments should not 
be presented as Utopian, for the stimuli they provide are different 
butnpt necessarily better. The teacher can obtain constructive 
leMing support from the milieu in which the child grows and 
develops, 



'Phere has been increasing emphasis re- 
ctently on nature as an. ideal environment 
for the child- In accordance with much' of 
America's literary mythology, life in the city 
has- been presented in a negative light. JBut 
an urban or suburban child's home range can 
play a positive role in the -learning proce^ 
for both, the child and the teacher. 
' My premise is that the child's environment, 
his homfi^range, and the teacher's understand-l 
ing of it form an essential support system fpr 
the learning process. Emphasis is traditionally 
placed on what the child should learn; but in this 
paper, stress is placed upon the teacher's un- 
derstanding of and involvement with the child's 
home range. 

iffh^^acher's awareness and under^tahding 
of a child's home range ai4 of utmost impor- 
tance in developing a^hil^ingful rapport 
between the jchild and the telabier. The expec- 
tations of the curriculum and the teacher are 
more realistic when, they are based on 
knowledge that belongs to the worlSof the child 
i'ather than to the world the teacher brings wifh 
her. 

-In an article <Jn teaching in inner-city schools. 
Waddles and Robinlon (1968) wrote about one • 



school where a particular group of children were 
consistently late returning to school from the 
lunch break. These students resented having to 
remain afteD school to make up time. Wtien a 
concerned teacher walked home with the 
children at noon, she discovered that a 40-car 
freight^jfain blocked the student's path^n theii* 
return to school. In this case normal "^d* 
ministrative expeptations were unrealistic and 
had to be altered in light of this teacher's find- 
ings. 

Knowledge of a child's home r^ge provides 
insight into the types of environmental ex- 
perience to which the chilji has been exposed. 
This insight helps {he teacher Comprehend the 
particular child's reaction to the method of in- 
stru^lQn and the. subject matter being 
presented. With this knowledge, the teacher can 
be better prepa red to' m eet the child's needs and 
heIp~TiirnTurther his learning in a meaningful 
way. . y 

Experfepce within the home range plays a 
major role in the total development of the child; 
in ignoring its existence, one is ignoring an in- 
tegral part of the child. For example, ea^h morn- 
ing teacher A is greeted by the sight of John 
arriving at school out of breath and wringing 
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wet. The teacher knows that he lives two short 
blocks fi^ih school. John's mother says that he 
* leaves for school 20 minutes before starting, 
time. John refuses to rcsveal the reason for his 
harripd appearance. »But a moping experience 
has been introduced to the class: the children 
have been. asked toiraw the pUth they take to 
school and to include the points of interest and 
danger along the route. John's map shows that 
he takes a four-block detour to avoid ^'point of 
danger— a menacing bully. Now the teacher cUf 
try to help John deal with his problem effective-., 
ly, and she can understand that this problem 
has taken the joy out of walking to school and 
has affected his self-esteem and his ability to 
concentr£tte in class. 



TEAC H SRS • ATTITU DES 

The teacher's attitude toward the environ- 
ment in which the child lives has a great effect 
on the child's self-esteem. For the most part, the 
teacher's attitude has been nf!?lded by the values 
handed down f romj)revious^enerations who ex- 
tolled the virtues of rural and suburban life aild 
presented the urban core as a dirty, unpleasant' 
blace in which to live— a place where one lives 
by necessity but not by choice. 

If the teacher were to view the home range of 
the urban child through the child's eyes, the in- 
ner core might undergo a complete facelift. The 
, gravel-covered back alleys arid lanes, which may 
look unpleasant to the passer-by, provkie local 
children with relatively tj^fic-free practice 
areas for football, soccer, baseball, and hockey.* 
The gravel surface also pe^des enough friction 
for a child to have a relatively easy, experience 
learning to ride a two-wheeler. None of these 
facts is apparent initially; one must glean this 
information frohi discussions and interviews 
with the children of the inner city. * 



dental clinics, schools, religious centers, 
summer camps, youth* groups, and day care 
*-lacilities. , t 

.The students^ spent 3 months developing a 
questionnaire which they thought would help 
them piece together the home range of each • 
- child and find out how the child f^lt about his or 
^ her home range. After intervif wing the child, 
the student observed the child's classroom to 
assess how closely the curriculum corresponded 
to the 'child's environment— whether it drewfi 
from his or her environmental experience and 
enhanced, his or her learning, or ignored the 
child's world and'presented unfamiliar things in 
an unsettling way. 

FINDINGS OF QUESTIONNAIRE 

The responses of the children to the inter- ^ 
viewer's questions differed with the child^s 
home territory. Ih response to the question: 
"What can you see from your balcony?", 
children in suburban Beacdnsfield Ifited trees, 
grass, squirrels, birds, and a brook, while - 
qhildren in the inner city listed cars, trucks, 
street-cleaning machines, train , tracks, men\/^ 
digging up a road and laying pipes, and 
telephone poles. ^Ithou^ the home territories 
are quite different, one is by no means a better 
learning environment than the other; the two 
are simply different and provide different ex- 
'periences. 

To compare inner-core environments, three 
students chose to study a downtown area on the 
Island of Montreal called Milton Park/Carre St. 
Louis. They divided the area into thirds: the 
community ifflrth of Pine Avenue, the communi- 
ty east of St. Laurent Boulevard, and the com- 
munity west of St. Laurent Boulevard. 



QHANGING ATTITUDES 



< At Concordia University in Montreal, a course 
was develd^ to help/ future teachers under- 
stand the importance of viewing the child's worlfl 
through the child's eyes. Several communities 
on and off the Island of Montreal wepe studied 
quite thoroughly. In each commuh^, the stu- 
dent investigated the presence or absence of 
recreational facilities and programs, health and 



THE COMMUNITYiNORTH 
^OF PINE AVEfdUE 

The area north of Pine A/enue is inhabited 
mostly by Portuguese immigrants. The 
children's responses to the\[uestionnaire in- 
dicate that it is a close-knit comniunity. All of 
the children have relatives living close-by, and 
many have grandparents sharing their livfng 
quarters. Where a mother is not at home at 
luhch time, the child has lunch at the home of a 
relative or close family friend, but not at school. 
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Most of the services the people u^e^are foun^ 
entirelx^thin the community. Although there 
are severaKHealth and Dental Clihits in. the im- 
mediate area, the people who were interviewed 

. are treated by the one Portuguese dentist, 
although he does not have a Canadian license, 
and the one^ortuguese doctor,^hough he is 
not a^ member of any" clinic sWf. The Por- 
tuguese tend to shop only jn small gpocery 
stores owned and staffed by Portuguesl^ople,* 
which has caused large chain stores to pull out 
of the area. The parents of the children inter- 
viewed work in factories within ffil? community. 

All the children interviewed attend Our Lady 
of Mount Royal School and Portuguese SchooU 
on Saturday. They ^ lead quite an active life 
withii^the community; they swim in th§ indoor 
-pool on St. Laurent and they play soccer in the 
school yard, which is left open on Saturdays 
because there are no parks nelrby. All of the 
children interviewed take part in all o^the ex- 
tracurricular classes offered by the school: 
photography, art, music, and swimming. The 
school also runs a summer camp for the children 
who are not in Portugal over the summer. It was\ 

, found that, although these children rarely move, 
outside of their community,- ^1 of thdfee inter-^ 
viewed had been to Portugal at least once since 
their move to Canada. ' % ' . 

4 

. THE COMMUNITY EAST 
OF ST' LAURENT 
BOULEVARD ' 

f J East of St. Laurent Boulevard, the con*muni- 
ty is quite diffuse. The people <f6me from^many 
different countries and the differences iif 
language and customs seem to have been 
barriers between them.. 

Of those chilJrenjfiterviewed, two are from * 
the Philippines^J^fi^ from Portugal, on^rom 
''Hong Kong, and one fromS^yeden. The families 
in this area livejri...sm^l^ with.no 
backyards..,^^ parents in each family 
work. StTPatricVs School does,not have any ex- 
tracurricular activrti^ and the children do not 
have access to a or a boys or girls club, 
Therein a swimming pool on St. Laurent, which 
they do not use, but there is no summer camp 
available to them. Very few have traveled out- 
side of the community and only two hkve ever 
\ used the Metro (subway). ^ 

It 



THE COMMUNITY^ WEST OF 
■ ST. LAURENT BOULEV>*RD 

The majorit^of the children interviewed ill 
this area speakKnglish at home. Their families 
live in row houses, except for one that lives in all 
apartment. Theyldl have bdokj^c^^^ to 
play; All stated that their^athers worked and 
that mother was home'at Tunch an drafter school, 
yhey, have alfltrayeled outsjde the community 
and all hav/flown. The maj.or[ty^o,to day camp 
.in the sum^ner. Although St: PatVick's School 
does not provide extracurricular activities, all of 
the children interviewed w^Ve enrolled in 
private music courses and various other ac- 
tivities. ' 

As indicared, students from communities east ^ 
and west of St. Laurent Boulevard atteird St. 
Patrick's SchooL TeacherVthere are faced with 
classes of students from diverse environments, 
with different experiences and opportunities. 
How, then, can the teacher plan the curriculum? ^ 

^ PROGRAM PLANNING 7 

To plan an effeHive program of instri^ion, 
the teacher must meet the child where he is and 
work froni^ his strengths and his pIR ex- 
periences. The child's home range) as viewed 
through his eyes, gives the teachfer inforpiation 
she needs to plan an effective and relevaot 
teaching program. ' * ' a 

The home range is an intricate Composition of 
the child's home,^ his family,-^ friends, and 
relatives; the street on which he lives, his 
neighbors jnd the atm(^spifere of his 
neighborhood, the boundaries of the^a which 
he is perm.itteOo explore,^ fnd the facilities 
available to him—medical, recreatiqnal and ex- 
tracurricular. ' * ^ 

There are a number of ways t;jeacher can 
explore ;the child'l environment with the child. 
Questionnairewfend visiting, mapping, and 
photographing the home range have proveA 
most effective. The te'acher's exploration of the 
community she is working in gives a view com- 
plementary to that seen by exploration with the 
child. Reople who work and live in a comipunity 
are usually .quite willing to give information. 
Local entig^eneurs (especially owners of small 
restauran™ policemen, city ^ball employees, 
and people on the street can provide diverse 
views of the community. 
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. So long as the teacher maintains an 'in- 
terested, open, and accepting attitude toward 
the child's environment; there is much she can 
learn about the stimulating and varied ex- 
periences available to the child in the urban en- 
vironment. 

*■ 

i 

^ ASPECTS OF THE 

URBAN ENVfRGNM#NT— 



Teachers have a tendency to regard what 
happens in rural settings as more educational, 
greener, and more pleasant than what happens 
elsewhere. Many teachers in urban ^fchools hav^ 
^a penchant for bnsing childrea out to see the 
cows, chickens, pigs, and horses on Olde' 
MacDonald's Farm. Yet inner-city get shops 
. "have animals that are» equally interesting and 
make better pets. A trip to the latest defmolition 
site usually triggers ^ series of questions corti- 
plex enough to' require help from a resource 
book. Field trips are relatively simple in the ci- 
ty, as one may visit al^iety of factories, gar- 
ages, ^fetfi^s, movie theatres, live theatres,'Con- . 
certs^ museums, libraries, and greenhouses. 
* / There is st) much happening ii^he city that the 
supply of learning materials^ aTO situations will- 
never be exhausted. 

While attending this symposium, Ltook a trip 
with the children of St. Stephen's School, an 
Hiuier-city school in Washington, D.C., to one of 
their favorite play areas— an abandoned dairy 
which they called the Scary Dairy. It is a place 
that provides them with constant adventure. 
There is a variety of visual^ auditory, ancf tactilt? 
stimuli. The children pass small green trees 



growing throu^ the concrete, the stark white 
processing area, the gray gravel roof, and the 
green entrance h^dl. They can hear their voices 
ectK^. They can, and do, jump from one level of 
the building to another. Their depth perception 
is heightened. The walk alcmg the land to the 
dairy was delightful; red roses were in bloom 
ana^ dripping over the fence of one of the* 
backyards opposite the dairyi \ 
~ iPhe trip-co n ti nu e d on "to-ihe -creekr^Hfe-S^ ^ 
minute walk from thef' dairy seemed to take us 
from the urban core to scenes one would expect 
to find in the wooded country. The creek was . ^ 
swift and surrounded by dense green trees. The 
children said that they played around the creek 
frequently and enjoyed it almost as much as the 
dairy. 

. If a teacher at Stephen's School lived outside 
the area and did not explore it with the Children, 
she| would not know about these two very 
special places. Consequently, she would not be 
able to draw upon the children's experiences in 4 
these two locations and would not be able to use 
these places to help further the children's learn- 
ing. 

Green is beautiful,' but so is gray, the color 
most frequently attributtd to the urban scene, a 
scene in which children explore and'learn as ac- 
- tively and inquisitively as their suburban and 
rural peers. , ' 
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Green is for (arowingiThe Sir! Scout Experience 
With Environ 171 ental Programs 



by MARY A: RHOMBERG, Volunteer Trainer, Girl Scout Council 
of the Nation's' CapitaL ' 





ABSTRACT. With neighborhood organization, program flexibili- 
ty, and child participation in the planning and implementation 'of 
activities, the Girl Scout program is designed to 'be highly respon- 
sive to the varying needs of individual groups of girls. There is no 
fixed agenda or focus on a singleWpect of ^vironmental educa- 
tion. Instead, the^.Girl Scout contept pf total environment en- 
courages- ^tivities^that place equal Wphasis on projects fostering 
development of self, community involvement, and a variety of out- 
door experiences. The Girl Scout mokment has both strengths and 
weaknesses as a ^^e^cle for envirdimental education. 



experience with outdoor programs. 
. U.S.A. said, '^rfe will be - understood This will be^oUowed by an appraisal of-theo-ole 
only whon mterpreted^ by. experience and, if scouting plays (or can play) vis-a-vis an overall 
exnenence is wantimr. thm \t innaf ho onrk. nft*«Tyi.i«;f« u^/^^*^ *^ i.i • . . * 



experience is wantingTthen it . must be aup- 
plied*" pimcUd 19Suj. The purpose of the*Girl 
^outf program is to do what It can to supply 
experience ii) ways, th^t are* appropriate *nd 
aiccept-able to childrjen. it tries to round out 
a child's definition* of henielf and her tot^l 
environment. . ^ 

Over a period of 60 y^s the Girl Scoufs have 
developed 'a number df techniques or approach^ 
that lead to a prc^am of creative rto^eation 



community effort to enrich the environmental 
knowledge of urban children. 

To put these remarks into perspective, it is 
first necessaQPTO detfne the Scout concept of en- 
vironmental program and to outline the 
fraq^ework within which ^the movement 
^operates, for these 'matters largely determine 
the types of programs we can realistically un-' 
dertake. ' * 

^The Girl gcouts pi:efer the approach that "en- 



that children enjoy and that has the (Capacity ta->^onment fs everything^. In this view, in- 
8^ow as the child grows. The intent ig^not to fit" dividual growth, community alf^rs, obligatfons 
the child to the progi::am, but to fit the program of citizenship, and outdoor activities are equally 
to the child Thus scouting offers- ap ongoing in^portent elements of an environmental 
pro-am designed soifeach small group can build • program and are equally deserving of attention 
a piTSgram suited itsMndividual^eeds. , <y in troop planning. 

The purpose of this paper /s to share sonie \ How this view is translated into program can 
Sspects of the Girl Scout experience inprovidihjrjl most easily be shown by listing the activities of 
environmental programs.for children. A genefal a single troop. During a school year, a busy 
discussion ofwhat the Scout movement does in group of teenagers did the following things:* 



fact do will include adult-child partnership in 
developing troop pr6grams, comrfiuYiity contact 
as an inWgi^al part of environmentaj programs 
and some .oKseryations pn our long and 



Visited the stat^ legislature and the U.S. Senate, 
talked with their state' senator about ^un con; 
trol, did volunteer work at an animal shelter, 
• and taugKt campij|^skills to younger scouts. 
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Being strol^gly oriented toward the outdoors, . Comnnunity contact, the second parameter of 
theyalso went camping and backpacking, took a/ environmental program, is traditionally 



canoe course, and built a new trail at a Scout 
camp. As a service project, some girls assisted in 
a program for underprivileged children and 
others were responsible for child care during 
periodic visits of the b1o6dn\obile. 



developed through giving service or excursions 
within the city: With younger children the 
results, are mixed, for it is not easy to devise 
events that are mjeaningful and still appropriate 
in terms of age and experience. Nevertheless 



A troop with different interests, or at another the^e projects are encouraged, for they expose 



age level, would have a different program, but 
the same elements of service, community in- 
volvement, and the qut-of-doors would be in- 
cluded. _ • ^ . 

To the Girl Scout orga^|tion, the particular 
directions that troop ac^^^ take are not im- 
portant, for scputing has n^ixed agenda. What 
is important Is that the chosen activKies help' a 
child to grow as an individual by giving her 
varied experience and a chance to make 
decisions and to assume responsibility. ,W^e 
believe that, over the scouting years, the many 



children to the many strands' that are woven 
into t^e fabric of a community. Hopefully, these 
•small experiences in citizenship are the fiFSt 
st^ps toward full community participation in 
iMer years. 

When girls reach their teens, service becomes 
, aft important part '^of the tr,oop program', itl 
general, teenage Scouts, ^^nt to become in- 
volved in helping others, 'for they regard Service 
as a mark of maturity. But tl^ey resent anything 
that srhacks.of exploitation; they want to be ap- 
preciated as individuals and expect their new- 



bits and pieces o| experience will eventually fall found maturity to be taken seriously. If t]ieir 
into;place to hefp build positive attitudes about conditions are met, they can do a great deal, 
oneself and pne's Environment. ' We have some notable success stories, where 
Since scouting is tased Oll•^^oluntary par- enthusiasm and energy have sparked a whole 
ticipation, activities mast also be designed so ^ommunity.^ For example, some Scouts in 
the girls.havea good time and feel sati^fie'dthaP™rginia established a librar;^ in Appalachia, 
their interests andlheeds are met. Both sets of &nd a Connecticut troop talked their community 
goals are served by a child-adult partnership, into saving a bog and helping them build a bog 
Each troop (approximately 20 girls with two walk f(*r community use. Although most pro- 
aduit leaders) is completely free to plan its own jectg- are far more modest in scope, the 
activities, and the girls are .encouraged to par- motivational basis is the same, i.e.,,change is 
ticipate in the^plaaning process tathe fullest ex- brought about by people who care arj^are will- 
tent that their ages and capabilities allow. ing to -try. - • 

This means that the first element of the Scout The 'outdoor program is the facet ^ of en- 
environmental program, individual growth, is a^ vironmental education most commonly 
built-in feature of scouting. The opfer^tional associated with scouting— everyone knbWs the 
structure is*designed to give a child chances tp Girl Scouts sell cookies and go camping. 
^^el^ good about herself.^ She is encouraged^ to point of fact, two are more closely rel^ited 
think independently and to take responsibility than some mi^ think, for without cookie sales. 



in troop affairs and, within the sheltered troop 
situi^tion, she can afford to.try? because not so 
much is riding on the outcom,e as in school or 

even in the family. The inevitable failures are as * Scouts in the first place. It seems to be the one 



outdoor programs w^ould he severely limit^ 
The outdoor program is indeed v«:y pop 
and, for some, pr^ovides the impetu^or joif 



conductive to growth a^ the successes. We can 
Say that we want Ghildre|i to beconie indepen- 
dent, biit we don't really mean it unless we let 
them -try. A poet put it this way. 

Youth. yDu should heed the older wuted 
When they say don't go top far: v 
Now their sins are all committ^) 
Lord, how virtuous they* are" 



' Wilhelm 
•'Helen") 



Busch in "Die Fromme Hielenc" ("Pious 



thing that, for many girls, scouting can provide 
more satisfactorily th^in moat prganjzatioijs. 

Nature study per se is not emphasized, racept 
in summer programs 'wfiere^the pace is more 
leisurely and.'special consultants are available.' 
To help leaders who* are interested. Scout 

^ A compendium of successful and imajjinative project 
ideas developed by Scouts can be found in Sermce h a 
Way of Thinkiiw. Qirl Scouts USA, (New York 1967)^ 
Catalog no. 19-140 ^ 
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resources include fii&ny Suggestions for nature- 
oriented games, crafts, and other activities.^ In 
Scout camps, nature trails^are laid out over and 
over again as different groups with new ideas 
come aldag, and heavy stress is.^put on good con- 
servation practices— the \)utddor good turn is as 
old^s scouting. Nevertheles^^he main thrust is 
to help children enjoy ^nd feel more comfortable 
in* the out-of-doors. Outings are relatively un-' 
struc^ur^d so that, within reason, each girl has ^ 
chance tp enjoy the natural environment in her 
own way. , . ' 

At first, .outdoor activities tend^ to^center, 
around camp* skills; i.e., outdoor housekeeping. 
Younger girls are eager to learn these skills 
which are, after all, an exciting new waxto play 
hoDse. We have learned that this i^lso a 
necessary slep in their outdoor educatiop, 
becaujse they, are not very receptive- ta other 
things until they fq^l confident thai they can 
cope with their surroundings^nd the mechanics' 
of outdt)Oc living. . • ' < 

With their basic skills well in hand, teenagers 
-use outdoor experiences to learn more" about 
themselves, and learning about the natural en- 
vironment is secondary. Some outings come 
close to being retreats. Togetherness is very big 
and there is endless talk as the girls try out ne\Y. 
ideas and express feelings. Though they actually 
do v6ry little, the girls nevertheless place great 
value on the isolation and tranquility of the 
camp situation. 

Qn the other hand, adventurous activities like 
backpacking, canoeing, and wilderness and 
winter camping ara also popular. These rax:- 
tivities have always been a part hf scouting^'but 
more dnd more girls are asking for them every 
yeiar. H^ere the girls 'want to learn about 
themselves in another way: by accepting physi- 
cal challenges to prove that they can "hack it". 
Some people attribute this heightened interest 
to the advent of women's lib and^in one way, 
they are right. Adventure has always been im- 
portant to girls-, but now the climate of opinion 
has given them the courage to demand it. 

For any youth-serving organization, the cost 
of "outdoor programs is a problem. In scouting 
every effort is made to keep camping within the 
financial reach of all troops, and for the most . 
part we do well. The problem is approached in 

* Two such publications published by Girl Scouts USA 
are Lei^s Tq/ //,-cataljOK no 19-i'97. and Ltuuhru Snfurv 
(7mk/«>. catalog no. 19^9833. ' 



t\vo ways. "First, the organization assumes the 
responsibility of providing camp areas and some 
equipment at minimal -cost to troops. Second, 
strong traditions of thrift and adaptability are 
fostered in the troops' 

Many^Scout councils maintain depots where 
equipment "is available'for a small handling fee. 
When this equipment is all spoken for, troops 
* bort'Qw and improvise. The need for thrift has 
resulted in the well-known Scout penehantjor 
making camp equipment from discards, often 
called creative junkery. For example/ a ^card- 
board box lined with foil becomes an excellent 
charcoal oveny three plastic garden bags can 
make a serviceable r'ain suit. The main value of 
such items fs not their very lo\y cost, but the fact 
that they serve as constant reminders that the 
least expensive way must continually be sought 
for everything we do. 

Both in adult training and in planning with 
girls, an unceasing emphasis on basics and inex- 
pensive alternatives runs through ,^11 dis- 
cussions of food, clothing and equipment. 
Doing-lt-yourself and saving odds •and ends 
become a way of life. And it works: we may not 
look very elegant, but we do get the girls out- 
doors in huge numbers. 

In the Council of the Nation's Capital, we are 
particularly fortunate iit that we can offer many 
outdoor^ opportunities at low cost. Besides hav- 
ing access to many parks, the GirJ Scouts own a 
number of excellent camp properties that are 
used to capacity. During the school year the 
camps are used for day outings and weekend 
camping; in the summer they aije day and resi- 
dent camps. Additional^day canft)S are-establislj- 
ed on non-Scout properties more accessible to 
,the children in some areas. The' result is"*that a 
ferger percentage of girls are getting outdoor ex- 
perience than i;i almost any other Scout council 
in the country./- • - 

Yet there are troops that do not take advan- 
tage of these opportunities.* While finances do 
enter the picture, adult attitudes seem to be 
more responsible.. When they take over 
leadership of- a troop,- not many adults have 
enougli.experience to feel comfortable in assum- 
ing the considerable r.esponsibilities that go 
with outf(loor program. They have to be trained. 
Wl^re leader furnover is high, or wh'ere'an out-, 
door tradition is lacking, the necessary training 
never takes place. 
There are other obstacles'. For safety, the Girl 



Scouts require that a^number of lilts accom- 
pany the girls, and these adults are sometimes 
hard to corte by* eitljer because they have no 
time or 'because they feel thCy would be of little' 
u^e. Also, parents with ho outdoor Experience 
themselves worry ^bout the well-being of their 
children out in the woods. (In general, parents 
are far more protective of their daughters than 
of {Reir sons.). All of these problems .are more 
acute in highly 'urbanized areas, ibut by no 
means confined, to them. When parents are 
given a full explanation of what a troop plans to 
do, they *are usually mucfi more receptive and 
supportive. 

j^P'or the children in such troops, summer day 
^^ps are particularly important. There they 
can gain experience under the tutelage, of 
specialists. Therefore an effort Ts made to es- 
tablish day camps that are easily accessibrtf In 
Washington, D.C., arsuccessful day camp has 
- hitkn established on a v^^ooded college property in 
the Keart of the city. Guided by an imagirfative 
dir^Bctor, the camp offers a full range of camp 
activities suited^to the children's needs— they 
^ven get overnight tenting experience. The'loca- 
tion^ reduces transportation costs and allays 
parental apprehensio^.,The next step, going out 
to the Scout camps, is taken more easily after 
sthe dkj^ camp experience. 

X^okingatthe total progra*n, scouting clearly 
do^N^iaka/a difference to the girls involved, in 
termsof DOth personal growth, and broadened 
experience. The next step is to evaluate Scout 
pr5gran>%as a vehicle for environmental educa-. 
tion in delation tb other youth programs in th6 
community. There are several points of strength 
^d weakness to be noted. 

The two greatest strengths of scouting go 
together: it 'is essentially a neighborffSod affair 
and it has a high degree of flexibility. Each 
troop is formed within a single neighborhood, 
with volunteffer leaders recruited from the same 
area. Thus there is a strong element of iden- 
tification and the leaders are able to assess more 
accurately the needs and interests that must be 
met. Because each troop plans its own activities, 
the leaders are free to use the resources^f the 
Girl Scouts and the community in way^ that are 
most suitable for their own grpup of girls. As ' 
the group's program develops^ the girls wilt 
reach out from their own . neighborhood ta 
broaden their experience and uAderstanding, 



but relationships and relevance to self and home 
remain clear. ^ . 

Another strength of scouting is its ability to 
help very large numbers of children. Other 
programs may. have a sharper focus and are able 
to handle specific phases of environmental learn- 
ing more thoroughly and efficiently. However 
this sharp focus usually also limits time andy^ 
numbers. In scouting, on the other hand, there 
is an established structure lor building broad 
ongoing programs for very many 
children— programs well suited to the introduc- 
tion of new views and new viewpoints. 
fcThe long experience of the Girl. Scouts has 
^ shown that the single most impojtant in- * 
gredient of good program is leadership. This in- 
gredient is bojth a strength and a wealcness of 
the Scout movement. As already noted, it is a 
strength because of the close identification 
possible between child and adult. It can also be a 
weakness because volunteer leaders come >to 
yjgir jobs >yith widely diffei:ent capabilities and 
background experience. 

The Girl Scouts maintain a strong adult train- 
ing program, but only so much training call be 
required of volunteers. Most of our volunteers 
are. genuinely interested in learning how to do a 
better job. In fact, tlie major unsung success of 
scouting is the ^ount of adult education that 
takes place in the^ame of serving youth. But 
where leadership % inadequate, the program 
suffers in scape or substance. } 

The other weakness is scouting's dependence 
on community support, l^oraf support is 
there— scouting ranks right along with/ 
motherhood and the flag. But the more tangible 
evidences of support are not so readily offered. 

• Because the basic operatfng unit is the in- 
dividual' troop, and bei;ause the principal 
emphasis is on individual' growth rather than 

' the more visible forms of achievement. Girl 
Stouts have a low profile despite th^ir large 
" num^rs. 

On balance, scouting^clearly has mi|ch to offer 
as a means of bringing environmental learning 
to childr#n. Within the Girl Scout community 
we believe we can increase oar impact on the 
lives of children, -first, byjooking at our own* 
operation to find how we can reach more of the 
. girls who could most benefit from our^tyle 
'program acnd, second, by working with other 

• agencies where we can ftiake a positive contribu- 
tion. In the long run, the quality of expedience is ' 



more important than its subatance; we expect 
that the quality can be improved by sharing 
resources and capabilities, 
. We believe cooperation works best on the local 
le^el and when it js aimed ^t reaching common, 
specific goals. For exan>ple, in one county we 
provide summer day cafnp for many children, 
but there are many others we cannot serve. 
Therefore w§ are sharing materials and 
program descriptions with the Department of 
Recreation, which organizes summer programs 
at neighborhood schools. In another county, the 
Girl Scouts have started working closely with 
the Youth in Crisis program, while in a third 
they are cooperating with the parks to«et up a 
ranger aide program to expand the interpretive 
program for young children. 



Sharing in one form or another makes sense. 
John Burrou^s said, "I goto books and/ 
to nature as a bee goes to. the flower, for a nfectar 
that I can' make into my own honey." In a sense, 
all of us who work with children are nectar 
merchants off^rmf>>QurMndividual wares. We 
can't say for sure howlKings will turn out, but 
we j:an provide the best possible selection of ex- 
periences and attitudes from which intelligent 
choices can be made. 
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Outdoor Challenge Program as a 
Means of EnhancIng Mental Health 

bn ROBERT A- HANSON, Qmmunity Mental Health Center for 
Marquette and Alger Countiesit Michigan. 



ABSTRACT, Modern life fosters confusion a^KHtncourages passivi- 
ty, and youth suffer most from 'this pattern. The Outdoor 
Challenge Program enables young people to experience the active 
roles and the clarity of purpose called forth hyi a wilderness oppor- 
tunity. The experience appears to enhance theii- mental health dur- 
ing and after the program. 



JjJ AN HAS A GB,EAT NEED to explore and 
learn. These •psychological processes 
(evolved in the wilderness before historj* began, 
Sind it is still in wilderness that ^y can be 
experienced at their peak. Perhaps part of the 
continuing human need for exploration is what 
Weiffer (1969) describes %s, 'The central 
^ystery of man, his persisting restlessness, this 
islthe human drive ... It is the forje behind 
discontent, the search for novelty, exploration 
and missions ot all sorts." When a coritenaporary 
mart speaks of a need to return for a time to the 
wilderness, he id in essence gl^^ng back to wher^ 
his significant psychological processes de- 
veloped. TKe natural environment is the true 
home of these processes,, and in that environ- 
ment we expect to find a clarfty and effective- 
ness of psychological' fuiK^ipning. Indeed, 
research is now beginning to defpjbnstrate them 
(see the following paper in thi? symposium by 
,R. Kaplan). 

To appreciate the significance of ftian's tie to 
his wilderness heritage, compare the effec- 
tiveness p{ hi» pdycbological processes in tht 
wildei'ness with their effectiveness iaa modern 
urban' environment. Stanley Milgram (1970), 
writing on the experience of living in cities, 
says, "City life, as we experience it,-cohstituteS'a 
continuous set of encounters wit*h overload, and 
of resultant adaptations.*' Each of the adap- 
tations Milgram cities has a tendency to irisulate 
and remov^ the individual {rdSt his environ- 



ment and from fellow humans. The mechanjsms 
. that allow people to go about their daily a^ 
tivities in ah urban setting witholat involving 
themselves with thje drunk on the street corner, 
the crime in their neighljorhoods, the bewilder- 
ing mass of humanity, are really mechanisms 
that require them to ignore much, of their en- 
vironment. The opposite is needed in the natural 
environment, where man depended on 
knowledge. This dependence, in the sense of psy- 
chological functiohing today is one of his m^or 
ties to the 'natural envirohmejit. 

paring man's development, natural selection 
favored effective exploration. Tljrougff many, 
thousands of years of evolution man built upon 
his psychological capacity (or exploration; many 
- lands and places wiere discovered and 
redfecovered. M^n's re<^nt,histo|||Ks filled with 
\ taleaof gre4t explorers) and theyPten serve' as 
inodels and idols for youth. In the laSt few hun- 
dred years, exploration of li^ving space has ceas- 
ed because fhere is no new space to explore. »But 
^loration of wilderness or natural afeas still 
seems m^ningf ul. There an individual or group 
C;Mi r^liscaver the thrill^f exploration, whjle 
leaving the land undisturbed for others to 
rediscover. *in contrast, many of our urban 
youth today have only alleys, decaying lots,*and 
cohjlenined buildings to explore. Exploration; 
which used to be ^leld in high esteem, is now 
often considered delinquent, because of the lack 
of ot)portunity and increasing popufation. Thd 



They learn to help and support each other,' and * 
thou^ one may be afraid of one activity, he 
may do better than the average the next day at 
another activity. When the group has completed 
these 2 weeks, the members are both reluotant 
to leave the wilderness and ready and proud to 
go hjome. They have many stories to tell, but 
more important, they have a new sense of clari- 
ty and purpose in their lives. 



need for this type of experience is greatest in ur- 
ban areas where the opportuniry is lacking: 

It is the jack of clarity for many of these ur- 
ban youths (as described later in this symposium 
by Stephen Kaplan) that disrupts their 
relationships with their environment. Changing 
^contemporary demands on youth foster confj^ 
sion and tend to leave youth with little chance to, 
respond by active el^ploration. They are forced 
to be passive. 

• THE OUTDOOR 
^t:HALLENGE PROGRAM 

The Outdoor Challenge Program (Hamon 
1973) was developed to give teenagers a highly 
active 2 weeks in the wilderness. It focused on 
tclearlry defined goals and on specific techniques 
that could'be quickly learned and put inta prac- 
tice: map reading, C9mpass orienteering, 
backpacking, setting up camp, rappelling, 
locating edible foods and shelter, solo ex-^ 
perience, ecology (with emphasis on under- 
standing* the ecosystem to be lived with for 2 
weeks), first aid, etc. The first day the group is 
taken, by the leaders on an orientation hike into* 
a swamp, then asked to find their own way back 
without instruction. Usually they become lost, 
and fail totally to .function as a group. The 
leaders use each problem to put the group in q 
position whfre* it must take responsibility for 
itself and fiijd'some way or'organizing and solv- 
ing problems. Techniques of map and compafes 

orientation are;taught the*same day or the* their accomplishments' 



HOW FJARTICIPANTS 
' CHANGE ' 

As a leader in these programs, I Have seen 
"listless, bored, fearful (and sometimes eag^r) 
participants who ieftrfor the wildel*ness 2 Weeks 
earlier retur^ stimulated, active, hopeful, eager, 
and proud. They spoke of new things they 
wanted to do. Equally often they talked about 
old passive behavior using drugs, being afraid of 
the d^;J«;^aving no»interpst in the future, all of 
whicnthey intended to change. During the 2- 
week {)eriod, most of these young people were 
perceiving, thinking, and feeling at a high pitch 
for them; their psychological processes were ac- 
tive and they were making the best of thi's op* 
poritunity.* 

After a few days in the wilderness their ties to 
their previous environment are loosening and 
they begin to see themselves in a new, more ac- 
tive position. They have been able to Jifld their 
way to a lake represented by a small mark on a 
mighfly big map. They are tired but they know 



following morning. The next day the group must 
find its own way' over a 5-mile course full\)f 
'stamps, high cliffs, and.trackless forest, under 
,the watchful eyes of the Leaders. Initially,Jjjjje 
participants feel hesitant but in 3 or 4 days ffiey 
are redely to strike out ^across 25 m^es of 
trackless forest, and after 10 days they are eager 
to go off on their owir without the leailer^.*It is 
inspiring to watch them change as they develop 
increstsing confidence and self-esteem. -T^ 
, Rappelling and overnight solos offer the 
gr'eatest - challenge as well as., the greatest 
rewards. These activities are specifically chosep 
to enhance a clarity of'purpose, which i?f)erhaps 
both frightening and appealing. They are 
presented and learned io such a way that even 
when the participants have fears (and most do) 
they believe they can do what they set out to. 



They are beginning to develop new ties to this 
environmea^l' things in the ,wilderness are 
becoming real to them. They feel a stronger, 
clearer relationship to their world, which many 
acknowledge they have*never felt before. They 
are eager to keep on and reach new and more 
fulfilling goals. As the 2 weeks are completed, I 
believe, the participants begin to feel at home in 
this unfamiliar but comfortable environment. 
TRey biegin to feel that the wild§rness is theirs; 
they have lived in it, been along with it, related 
to it They can feel clearly the strength of a n?w 
relationship to their external world and a ijew 
self-concept. Their object relationships have 
been strengthened. They have explored and 
come to know an area iij*a way that most of 
them have had little change to before. They have 
com^to know themsel^^^^bit better, and by so 
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doing most of them have fdfcnd something in the • 
wilderness that they can take b^k. 



VALUES THAT ENDURE 

J, It seems that in this wilderness^ e^tperience the 
paradigm of man's relations with his external 
objects is modified. 'The individual is active; 
comes to know the world about him, first by the 
physical act of exploration on foot, then psy- 
chologically on solo where he has several days to 
reflect on his experiences and to strengthen his 
emotional and.cognilive reUtions with this new,- 
clearer, more definite w^j^. 

We can view man as-ifble to relate to objects in 
his external world in three ways: First, he may 
relate to them with fear. A fearful individual 
often ^oes through much of hisflife having dif- 
. ficulty establishing close relationships with peo- 
ple and things;' he never seems able to tru^, 
avoids-iiutting himself^ m situations where he 
have to depend on anyone or anything. Se- 
cond, cine-mjay relate to objects with dependence. 
A dependent individual tends to cling to others,' 
has difficulty letting go of other 'people or trying 
anything on his own, and seems always to put 
himself in situations that force others, to 
. reassure him. He relates in a similar^ay to ob- 
jects in his environment. Third, anfi far 
healthier, is the individual^who relates to. ob- 
jects and people as other possibilities to explore, 
to learn about, to try new relationships with. 
Here expjoration, which, as we'have seen,Vias 
^eat evolutionary importance, is a key to 
developing healthier, clearer, and jnore 
meaningful relationship^with one's environ- 
ment. 

Man, through ej^orjafiqn, 'built hi^ 
knowledge-processing sT^fctpi and obtained the 
basic data abouthis envirortin^nt that he needed 
to expand his ki\owle^g^ of fiie ^orld. Wh^n thi^ 
knowledge-processing system was built and 
'begaft functioning, man^fied his knowledge 
by walking. The phy^s^gical o^ess xA walk- 
ing while e^cploringj^ve basiflKa from the 
mo§t primitive oi numan sen^Htfouch. li^n 



touched the earth with^^fiis feet; -he felt it 
through the kinesthetic sensors in his muscles, 
and at times with his hands. Even today, the in- 
fant's first real contact with his external world 
is by touch, and it is often by touch that he ex- 
plores and learns. 

Walking also determined the amount and 
speed by which data was presented to our 
information-prqpessing mechanisms. Even to- 
day we often hear that "one knows -ai^rea by 
haying'walked through it." Psychdf6^?a=?volu, 
tipn began with the speed of its data-processing- 
requirements often 'deterifini^ by walking, 
speed.. These processing mechaifisms have, in 
n3*re recent times, been subjected to an in- 
creasing flood of stim^hi. As we have seen, in the 
citj^iauch of this flood must be ighored; the psy- 
cholo^a effects of doing so are^coii&i^ered by 
S. Kafijan in this symposium.. 

iff the wilderness, exploration and active 
processes such ^s walking enabje people to ex- 
perience clear and effective^'fiinctioning of their 
perceptual and cognitive processes. The clarity 
of this e*hqounter seems to provide basic 
elements upon which^an efficient and active 
i)ehBvioraUs^tem may be established. The ex- 
perience seems *to enhance mental health and 
facilitate psychological functioning even after it 
is over. 
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ABSTRACT, In a study\of the benefits of vsffiotis summer 
programs, -especially those ih^lving wilderness experiences, the 

^use of pretests for al) the groups made possible evaluation. of the 
degree of self-selection as well. Similar tests 6 months later showed 
the mfluences of the summer programs themselves. The results 
suggest that even a relatively short encounter with the out-of-doors 

• results in pervasive changes, the most striking oi which relate to 
mcreased' competence in skills required in the woods. 



• J WOlCE up this morning at 6:3^ 
lieving that I had made it throi 



^ - j:3^not be- 
lieving that I had made it through the 
nite..The sun was just coming up; it -Was beauti- 
ful. I am. not even hungry it is so peaceful out 
here that I really could leaJh to enjoy it without 
the anxiety that I always ^have.r (MJP) 
"I got up today rather excited with the* 



benefits of a program like this lasted beyond the 
prograrii jtself; we wanted to see whether it is 
the acquisition of speciM: skills that relates to 
enhanced feelings of seff-confidence; and we 
wanted to find out wj^ether the effects are 
specific to particular kinds of programs. 
Our collaboration with Bob Hanson has been 



fVimirriif 1 i.u V ^-i^iiauui ttLiuii wiLH COD mnson Has Deen 

thought of leading the crew on our only hike an exciting?adventnre for several years now The 

SJrT wpf^^^^ • ■ ■ "^^'^ ^^"^ yearVoduced a small-scale study of th 

before we hit a s,wamp ,f ^^e program (Kaplan 1974). The 

hit We cam across three such sw^amps and even ^ study presents here involved thHarger scale 
tho we arnved4o our destination safely, my ^ffort during 1973. tlie participants were 267. 
Ir^tnin ^^^foned and sometimes Souths of both sexes who,ha4 1 or 2 more years 
challenged. No one else was even willing 'to to go in high school when they completed the 



lead ... I love this life. I am rather sadl have to 

go home When I go home I know I will want 

to tell my friends about this experience. I will 
become frustrated and bitchy because either I 
won't have the words or they .won't have the 
ears. Whereas now I am happy.*' (AMG)** - 

Thes? are entries from the diaries written 
during a solo in the wilderness by participants 



first round of questionnaires just as the school 
year ended. Of these, 75 percent returned the se- 
cond questionnaire some 6 Anths later, at a 
time when summer activities seemed long past 
and the school year wa^ well under way. 

The participants included five distinct groups.- 
Two of these can be considered coij^trol groups, 
as. we had no knowledge of their summer ac- 



ihat is the region from whtehJKfle 20 Outdoor 
Challenge participants have come; Five schools 
serving 14 communities were included from this 
land of low populatFon density where the 
winters are hard and long, the other control 




in the Outdoor Challenge Program (described by tivities. One of the contrtlXoups was drawn 

exn^is^rr":,'lMf^'''fL"'5'^''^-^','^^^ Upp^Pe^rula. because' 

express it so well! It is not hard to sense from tr » ^ 

their hotes that the expa^ence matters;^:that 

they acquir^ a different sense of thetpselves. 

"Our aims in doing research. in this area \yere 

several: we wanted to know whether the 
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group consisted of 30 9tudents who took a cog- differences with respect to self-esteem, nor^ 
servation course at a^local high school. It seemed the measures of various skills. 



that a group with some nature-oriented 
background might provide a fair comparison to 
those who would be involved in summer 
programs with such a focus. 

The closest comparison to the Outdoor 
Challenge group was provided by the 28 youths 
who w^t on b^kpacidng trips of roughly com- 
parable duration— 2 weeks or so of actual hik- 
ing. Some of these went to a wilderness .area 
southeast of Yellowstone National Park a^id 
others to Isle Royal. The trips were described as 
"hiking, backpacking, canoeing, camping adven- 
tures" with an "emphasis on an appreciation 
« and learning about our natural world." 

The remaining group went to a 5-1/2-week 
, coeducational camp in northern Michigan. Its 
focus Was on community, on caring for people 
and the land. Although the concern for lifestyles 
adapted to ecological principles is an important 
feature there, the concern for personal, growth, 
in a supportive social setting is equally strong. 
The 44 {)articipants differed from ,the other 
groups both in the duration of the^activity and 
in having a nonnomadic base of operation. They 
were, however, similar to the backpacking grbup 
in orientation and goals, since both were under 
the overall guidance of the same insightful and 
dedicated team. 
. . The v^iety of the participating gr-oups 
provided afl opportunity to determine whether 
self-selection would be evident in the initial data 
collected before the summer experience. It was. 
The members of the contraKgroup were outgo- 
ing and interpersonall^X active. The members of 
the camp.groupki^re ^Iso oriented toward jii-V 
terpersonal activities and situ?itions, but iri a 
muchrquieter, nonlcompetitive, and le§s active 
sense. Tfiey seemed to approach each othei*in a 
very accepting fashion, enjoying th|jbituation 
for itself. The mo^ striking difference between 
this group and the backpackers might be 
thought of as patience; Though the question- 
naire did not tap this directly, ttm^)ackpackers' 
seemed to be more adventurous and eag^r to be 
"doing it'* without exc^sive forethought. The , 
Outdoor Challenge group, was not strikirij^ly 
different* from the rest of the Upper ^enninsute" . 
sample, although they were-less mvolved in 
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OF THE^STUDY 



The sketches ot the initial group differences 
are based on thj^^esponses to a 7-page question- 
naire coraplej^d jn June. At that time the i>ar- 
ticipants had no reason to expect that there 
would ever be a follow-up*. As it. turned out,4he 
4-p'kge fall questionnaires covered much of the 
same materia^ The common portions of Ihe two 
questionnaires dealt with the following: 

Care about and goodjit: A list of kinds of ac- 
tivities on which the participants indicated hcl^ 
much they cared about each and how good at 
each they felt they were. The list of activities in- 
cluded sports, camping^^ crafts and making 
things, sitting around talking, dati^, and a few 
others. ' ^ 

Woodsmanship shiUs: Participants were asked 
to rate themselves on each of a dozen outdoor 
life skills, sucb as setting up camp, map reading, 
long hikes,* ecology, .and finding food in the 
woods. 

Friendship skills: Included with the 
woodsmanship skills were / two itenw^ in- 
terpersonal skills:, "making WuL^ends" and 
"getting along with 'strangers in confined 
situations." 

Reasons: The 39 items pertaining to reasons 
for choosing;one's favorite activities were scored 
to form eight different clusters of reasons, in- 
^cluding workout (the competition and exercise 
in the'adftvities), affiliatiorf/ peace and quiet, 
leadership accopiplishment (erg/, "giv® m^^a 
chance to b^^ charge"), and self-directed ac- 
complishment (Sg., "always learning n^w 
things").^ ' ' X 

^elf-esteem: Our hbpe was to Break down tHis 
concept into meaningful parts.vLrke m^ny other 
psychological, concepts tintelligence and 
creativity are good ex^ples), self-esteem is 
often regard^ as a global eiitjty whidh people 
posses, to varying defewes. It seems to d& 
damaging to look at it that way. 'Jhe "esteeip" 
' scales derived front the 20 sel^-description iiems 
in the questidnnairesNincludearr^istic task 
orientation (e.g., "Fni sensible about h6w long 



terpersonally and more eager to "get away Crortf things take to get ^done"), challen^, self- 
it all." It^should be iflentioned that the c«m- reliance, and interpersonal. These four scales 
parisons of the groups yielded no significant together xiomprised a positive view scale. In ad- 
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Open-ended questions: "How Wx)uld your best •. - ' results, 

friend describe you (aside from physical Ski lis " ' . 
. characteristics)?" "What sorts of things h^ave , Not 'surprisingly, the Outdoor Challenge 
given you the greatest sense of accomplishment '■ group'showed a profound and^hly significant 
or pride? apd "If you Could change yourself in improvement in .virtuallv every one of the 
any way, in what way would that be?".Thgse woodsmanship" skills. Of' the 12 items' oWv 
were analyzed, ui. tprms of ptagories based m ' canoeing showed no change-^nd it was not part' 
the Spring data and applied 4g both sets of - o^.^he Wgram! these results are strikingly 

^ . ^ 's'm'l^'^o what we found in the previous vear 

. ln_addition, the first (juesfionnaire, included ' with a smaller and ail-maJe group " The 
rSn I'T'"^"'^'* ^•'^^e^'ence Questionnaire, backpacking group showed significant changes 
Lt'Q, which has two pages of short itemsf eal- ort sorne of these skills and came out ahead of 
•-ihg with' preferences for different kinds of set-- the camp group, on eight of the items The 
tings. If IS scored for .seven scales, including- Challenge >articipahfs.rated themselves more 
nature, suburbs, -ciiies, and social. ' . . skilled than did tte Safkpacking groap on seven 
Where scales are mentioned in the discus- ' of the items. Althpugl^hese sjcill xatings 'are alf 
sion th^e are bas.ed on grou^K of items that are self-reports, theV rfiatch our expectations s^ir- 
all^bouf a common idea. Except for the open- prisingly well. Thegroupb did nbt differ in these 
ended portions, responses .were i^|ted, on a. 6- ratings before the/start of the*#ummer hor did' 
point scale so' that there was plenty of choice tq >ey know each oi/iers ratings. The emphasis of 
indicate how, well the item described the paj- the Outdoor-Chalfenge Program is on wildfern^ 
ticipantsfeehngs. The technicalities of deriving skills, and the participants are intensely jn- ' 
the sc^es or clusters of items-and a more exten-. - v^'^'ed in activities that require such skills" TFe 
sive .discussion of the fijidings of the-June backpackers also used such -skills to a f* 
questionnaire with respect to EPQ, reasons, and greater extent -flian the campers 
. eelf'esteem are the subjects of a separate paper V 

■ (Kaplan 1976). , , '. ' . - SklHs'slnd Self Views • ' * 

- ' , ' - • • " ■ One of our ideas in doing this research was 

SOM^^ F9Pc:M^T•c■ - ^^at^ gaining competence at something woulil 

oUMt^KtbULTS . enhance some aspeit of a , persons view of.- 

- - ' \- - "'"iself. While people have the capacity to dis- 

A study of this kind .has some built-in ""ss theih own skills as not important, we felt 
handicaps. In trying to avoid mis perceptions of this was less 'likely to .happen in the' case -of ♦ 
summer effects by collecting the "aft^r" nature-related' Skills. It seemed reasonable 
material too -soon one necessarrly introduces then; to relate the scores on woodsmanshib • 
otl?er difficulties. By late fall many things>ther skills to the various dom'ainspf self-estfeem Had 
than summer activities play important roiesjn ""^e simply divided the entire sample into high' 
the li-vft^^of these students. Ih June school was .and low.scor^ on the, skills, wfe would have 
a most over-for some participants .;it was ^9""^ the Challenge and other backpackers in 
already a thing of the past-but in' late fall- ^^e "high" group. Instead, wedivided each of the ' 
school IS very much a reality. Furthermore, f'vegroups-those'in summer programs as w=ell' 
•mafly of the topics we-studied vary .with th^. as: the controls-into high and low scorers 
seasons. Sports activities and outdoor oppor- within each group. Our concern wasnot whetTier 

tunities clearly differ from spring to fa'll. The r = ■ ' 

place of driving and dating in the overall picture . *,a„I!','.°.ii^°''' ^'"'^^ th« findmKs.ihai.are c.ied are 
maya^.cha,ge: Bu, ,hH d«, ni^ea'n thit rfS»5rS>^pi?fS,^?lr,;r„r 
changed responses on the quessionnaire'fannot ' SUIf, >'A„;f.»; rUTS'cESjJr'" 
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the skills were acquired thtough a specified 
program, but simply whether being moreskilled 
in these particular activities had a Jbearing on 
the youth's feelings toward himself. , ^ , . 

We found that' within each group there was 
indeed a significant relationship beHween] 
^relative standing on woodsmanship skills an*d 
one of the domains of self-esteem. Those^whft 
scored higher on t^e skills thought -of 
themj^dves as^ more realistic about the demands' 
ofc their worjc a^d better able to gage their task-' 
related limitations. ' ^ C - 
"Quite apart from the measures. of skills, the 
Outdoor Challenge people were less likely to ex- 
press negative views of themselves. Com- 
parably, of the people who initially stored low- 
on the positive view scale, close to half of those 
in each of} the summer programs ended with 
high scores in the fall. By contrast, only about a 
qiivter of\those in the two control groups 
.showed* sucji change^ 



^ • Composite View' ^ 

. The overall pattern of th^ results suggests 
* >that the different summer experiences resulted 
in changes that were clearly reflected several 
months4ater. ^ - " 

' B>\late fall the two control 'groups reflected, 
one stereotype of people in their mid-teens; they 
\ saw themselves as good at driving (motorcycles^ 
cars); they qared about sitii'njg around talking 
'and listening to music. Theytwere interested^in 
• dating* Contact with nature and various ac- 
tivitfes 'that were less interpersonal were not of 
^ . great importance^ . ^ \ ^ ^ » 

the campers from the ^tart took a more 
^ •accepting, honcompetitive stance toward their 
/ peers, ^y fall,' many felt mpre skiliful at **mak- 
ing friend^'* though dating was relatively less 
• important to Ihenl. Many of them expressed a 
'Concei;n for social commitment, for belftg con- 
siderate of others. They a^Jso talked about per- 
' . sonal growth and self-discipline, and continued 
to favor activities 'that pehtiit creative expres- 
. . si'on. 

Both the Outdoor Challenge and the other 
backpacking groups showed' little desire to 
change their j;)hysical characlfcistias or 
pr owew. Perhaps the com'petence the>' acquired 
in particular skills in the woods is related to 
♦ this. Tn^ Outdoor Challenge people showed the 
least, concern for interpersonal activities and in- 
^ terests, though they felt they, were better at 



dating asAvell as better, at getting along with 
1)theps under confined conditions. In addition, 
they now preferred activities that permit some^ 
peace and quiet, some solitude. 

The results suggest that nature-related ac-. 
tivities ^o indeed make a difference. Even a 
relativdy short encounter with the out-of-doorsf 
is reflected in some pervasive changes. There ^is < 

* a suggestion that competence in the skills re* 
quired in the woods is related to some aspects of 
.self-esteem. This is true whether the skills were 
acquired in a summer .program specifically, 
focused* on such skills or elsewhere. The results 
also support the moiH informal findings 

V .Reported in the previous Outdoor Challenge 
study, thafea relatively short prog)-am^ can result 
in positive changes some time later. 

Let me close with some mote of the ^'poeto^' 
that these, kids 'produced while all aione with. 

• their thoughts in^the woodsy 

**I have all ways been in the woods and I -can 
relax by tal^pg a short hike in the woods easier 
than watching TV or reading a book because in 
the woods there are no words or feigns^or people ^ 
to look at and I am glad that they have nature-- 
areas like' this so people can use this as an es- 
^cape . . .Now \ know why my "father likes to 
' take a Jumrh to work rather than go Idfchecoun- 
-i^y club and e*. He is in a' business that he 
makes deals with people every day because he is^ 
a car sales man* and he is the best I 
know . . . [Like the other ^es people] my D^d 
gets tired 6f people too, buThe eats his litoch<it 
the park and maybe that is all it takes— just 
that half or full hour in the park can make my 
Dad forget people. and he is*glad to go back to 
work The other ^lesmen go and eat at the club 
and they see more people— they, have no es- 
capement.*' (WM) . ^ 
'1 spent the night sleeping and listening to the 
^ silence. I had' a lot o^ thoughts. I have alwaj^s 
worried too much what other peo{)l^ think of- 
ntf. I km going to tr>' and fix that, I will still - 
worry a-U^tle bit but not so much . . . Silence is 
. really a funny thing. I don't hear it often. La^t 
night I think I experienced the n^ost I ever 
have.'' (TP) ^ . , , 
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"Wh^% perhaps the most obvious Birection for theory, 
namely th^ people*innat^y ,K/c€ natiire, turns out to be 
quite unsatisfactory" - Stephen ^plan 
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ABSmACT. The issue of clarity !s perhaps most urgent' 'and 
^werful for th6 -adolescent. One interesting- route to clarity is 
through challenge and fascination; People h§ve'^werful reactions 
to certain environmental tiattferns, although they may not be aware 
Of tl}em.if they have |K)thad the oppoctumty to experience them. 
Haying such aif 6pportunity at a time when issues of identity and 
one 3 relation 'to the-environment are pressing could have a lasting 
impact on the character .and functioning of the -individual The 
natural environment, -with- its special capacity to>h'old an in- 
dividual s attention, may'be unusually effective in fostering the ex-' 
penence of cognitive darity. t * - ' • 
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XlSS,'!? ^^f^ ^P^f^ "^^"^^ ^ ' «°4rce of perspec-tive, of tranquility. 

' V«.p^HvT/^; l^^^^J ^ ^ to the'va;ious effects of 

S?Lf^'"I"''"'"^ '"^^'r Y^''"^' '«'the sense of coSiv 
- £V,lX!n;?i!^K P''''"^'^ ^"^^ <=o"ve»ely, the absfence of confVsion.. 

• In™ f ^'^^i^e as the Uhdoubledly, such a state of mind can bi, and in 

nl^aS^^^'Tt'"^^^^^ «'«hly pleasurable. ButthisS 

» fnr ^ begdning to be evidence not the same as the direcf^pUpTre of a Ipllinop 

0 the importandB of.nature.. Both to guii^e -or 'a pat>)n the liead. ifh il 



r i.. , . / , r"l**7 — w ftvuHp ui a pat •on me neaa. it is if • von 

futoreres^eafchan/thislrea^nd^oapplyeffec- informationally,based pleasure, 7hat 



\- T iTZ — , ■"'f"'^-**"" lu appiy^eiiec- iniormationally^based pie 
lively what we kjlc w, ^ n^s>p is to develop • pleasure mediated byclarity 
a psychological theorv t\o P-jtnlain fhi^ TV,n u^i, .i. 



^yill, 
is,- 



a psychological th€or^ t\oVe:x plain £his 
p|\enomendn. Wha ; is perhap/ the mo9tt>bvious 
..direction fqr theorJ(, namely that pfoplp innate- 
ly Wee nature, tumaout to be^uite tihsat^fac' 
tory. Bie fact of the matter is that iJpojJe^fe 
quite often fairful.or even. teh-lItBd of, nature. 



The link between clarity §nd pleasure in- 
volves certain physiolojfical considerations too 
ffechhical to go into here. But it is pc&sible to 
relate these concepts on f unctional and intuitive 
grounds without detailing possible mechanisms. 
On functional grounds people had better find 



„ ucyuieu ui, nature. un tunctiona grounds people had better find 

fadeed, ajiHfable theo^^wilOhaVe-to explain /clarity pleasurafe. For- h JL to sui^^ive' in 

fnTJl'T-^*'^"'".' f ''u^l^" P^P^^ ''^g^r^"^ and difficult 3 in wSS th y 

■ A? I i V .^"?ht^ them. ^ . ^ evolved, they would -have had to make up' thei? 

As a costive psy.chologis% interested In how minds-quicklj:.' And they- Would have had to Se 

SSSiStlThr' ? • ' ^l"^ ^« suteof haSnglhet mlnc^ ml up 

C^t^rA/ /r.^ '^^^ (S.'Kdpl^n msb). Put the other way. liking I 

:Ke^^Tn?;r».!^iri!^;> bel^tinthought^ouldhavebeenquUfL 



s^'s state of'jtfind. Dr. 
the child's reactibn to an 
chird reacts with fascin 
^U8 oi attention and 



id's illustration t>r 
(lit \§ iietructiv^/Thi 
tion: the^e -i^ a. clear 
behavior. For some, , 



in the context of the African savanna where 
human^evoluation is believed to^have takfen 
place. * 4^ ^ 

. , From an intuitive point of view, the rdation 
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•of clarijty and pleasure presents littlfe difficulty back on it constantly as we make our way 
People VhQ are confused about themsel^5g&^r through the dull bd(t necessary requirements ^of * 
tKeir world/or both,'have b^n known to desp^r everyday e)tistence. iBo much of what we do has 
^nd even to attempt suicide.\)i)*the other side-of* little intrinsic fascination and demands an ef- 
the Jledger, crusddes— where !it is utterly clear ^ fort to keep our minds on the task. Indeed it 
who the bad- guy iS-i-appear to be'a source of might be argued that in the modern world ih^ 



considerable pleasure (to the participants)., The 
attraction of rather ecceYitric belief systems also 
seems tolje related to the clarity they'promise. 
Mobs, too, offer -a kind 'of clarity. When 
everyone is shouting the same slogans, all the 
stimulation pne experiences is in agree#ient— a 

" state of affairs all too rare in the everyday 
world, indeed, a^ the world becomes more.com- 
Iplicated and value systems*, and life styles 

' proliferate, the achievenrent of clarit'y becomes 

. increasingljr problematic. 



TWO KINDS OF ATTENTION 



0 ' My an^ysis, then,* will^be based on the con- 
cept of clarity— what it is, .how it works, and 
how it is related to nature. 

'As]t turns out, the concept of Parity has been 
•little studio in psychology. Fortunately, atterir ; 

^tidm, a closefy related concept, hp befen studied ' 
extensively. Adnytt^ly at firsX blush thfe twa 
concept^ may seem to have little in commDn. 
glarit)^ is a state of fnihd. Attention involves the 
selection of what stifftulation to respond to out 
of the enormous variety of stimulation th^t 
might have been responded to. But when atten- 
tion is successful,. airthe stiriiulation dealt.with 

^ has a co^pgion focus. In other word^t^He out-* 
,come of the successful operation of attention is a 
clear state of mind. • ' 

The concept of attenflon receive^d s^m^ of its 
most thoughtful analysis;(juitje a f6w years ago. 
In li892 Williafn James put forward several dis- 
, tiric^ions^ that 'f^rm ^hje basij of this ^apej\ 
Voluntary atterttiofiy in James* terminology, iSK 
that attenti«i that* requires eftoi^ When one is 



interesting is i;o longer important, no longer in- 
teresting. . * . 

The effect of this 'effort to stay wjth the task ": 
is the suppres^on or holding down of all poten- 
tial , distractions. There must be 3ome 
methairisiy, {presumably inhibitory, that does 
•this. The mo^e stimuli there are that must be . 
attended to even though they are not particular- 
ly grippin'g in themselyes, the more this 
*m^hanislp must te brought into pla^^ 
Likewise, the more distractions there are, the 
more stimuli Yhat must be ignored, the greater 
] the need for this mechanism. As Milgram (1970) 
ha5 pointed out, the city is an environment of i 
overwhelming, stimulat\on, a source of stress to . 
wi^ch people^ respond by ^growing more insen- 
.aime. One <wan readily see ho^w the stresses, of 
modj^n Jil^ -could lead to fatigue of tb« 
(neSfianism that^^ves us the capacity to sur: 
press' distraction.- Eiecpvery' •presumably re- 
quires restipg'this^i^en^orked capacity. This^ 
could be .achieved by avoiding circumstances 
tliat •require effort* to pay attention.. Thus 
recovery of voluntary attention could ultimarttely 
hin^s^n the availal)nity of envi^nl^ients that 
are inw)luhtai'ily interesting.Jf nature coqld be 
^ shov^o have this propetty^jiigniUi^ popularity 
q^^natural settings for recoveryT^exn c^verload 
and^stress'would make considerable sense. * 
Jariieajdistinguishes two'kipds of iriVolun^)! 
attention, .which he calli^the immediate and the 
derivjftd. Th| derived is l^iased on experience^ as 
\\n James's example) the reaction to a faint tap • 
on the window Dane whenMt is a prearranged' 
signal betweeA Itov^s. > . ' , * 
The immediate npHn of invbluntary attention 



tetppted by^ diitractibns, but pays attentfon, as^ has a3trikirigl>''priffirtive flavor, as is clear fro;n , 
it were, by an efforj t)f the will, thatB^itentiojl is. " his list -o^ .examples: ""'strange thi^igs, movJng 



.voluntary. By contrast, someattention occiprs in 
. spjte of ourselves. It not only requireszi^ effort, 
. it wo,uld»take an effort not (o^ttend. Something 
. ^er>;'beautiful might calliortli attention }k this 
' kind*, but so might^something strikingly ugly, or 
♦ potentially dangerous. James- calls *ttiis iatter 
- kind of attention involuntary. 

Voluntary attentu^lall too familiar. We f^ll 



things, ,wild« animals, bright ' tHJngs, pretty 




voluntary- attention" involves tbe property- of 
fascination so vif^idly* ill\istrated in Dr. Meads 
' example "^yesterday. -At the sarne time, ^ames! 
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list shows the dpse linkage to evolution; su^- • 




vival may well have dependend upon i^aying'im- 
' mediate attentfon to stimuli of this kind. A third 
characteristic of this list is its lack of system. Its 
diso^er and incompleteness, ^ven to James' ex- 
uberant use of **efc/'. fairly cry out for a more 
jOrderly^ fnore'coherent framework. 



OF FASCINATION 



Svfch^ framework follows readily from the' 
^ evolutionary significance of tm process. An*- 
''vdividual's Irkelihiood .of survival would be 
enhance^ if^ certain kinds of patterns or events 
were innately rascinating, if they required noef-^ 
foft^ to attend. The^e might include cir- 
cumstances where it was likely that useful new 
♦ information couid be aoquire^ (as. in watching a' 
highly skilled individual carry out some Usk). It 
woulji also he adaptive for potentially dangerous 
situations to be fascinating. If sftch situations 
wer,e simply perceived as bad or painful; the 
reaction might be belong flight without ' 
calculation or 'strategy-. %ut fascination with 
potential danger would lead to the close scrutiny ' 
of the situation needed by a Creature whose sur- 
vival was far more dependent 'u pen wits than 
speed (S. Kaplan laJtS). SucTi*fascination would 
, also 'mak!fe possible th^ group cooperation and 
^^^oup, defense that is characteristic of many ' 
* pnmate groups. Headlong 'flight is ijarely qpn- 
: ducive to cooperative efforts. 

Thus ther^ are^a variety of cir-*' 



cumstances— the pot^ijtially- educational^ thej^^ 
potentially dangerous, llfie potentially/ impor^"^^^^*®^* 



Prom these" and other activities (e.g., zops, 
auto racing, theater) that elicit Vapt attention in 
human3, 'the, various (domains of fascination 
begin to be visible. A central distinction her^ 
appears to be between ptoces^ and content. 

'Process * • * 

The process that p^ple find^ascinating is, in 
the largest sense, the process of coping wfth un- 
certainty (S, Kaplan 1973a). This can, of course, 
^ be broken down into innunrerable sutprocesses, 
since there'^are ma^y facets of this vital human 
activity. For'Gur purposes, three rather general 
subproc^ft should suffice: 

(1) Making sense out of the world: Recogniz- 
ing (e.g., bird-watching) and predicting (je.g., 
gambling) are* frequently fascinating and are 
-the basics of the sense-making process.* 

(2) Acting on the environn^nt: This includes 
evaluating (as in identifying the good guys and ' 
the bad'guys),,^nd coming to decisions, a^' well 
^ acting per se. , 

(3) Exploration. The .fascination df this 
process is so well known that it hardly n^dsdis- 
cussjon. It might be useful to point out some of 
the adaptive values of this process. Oh the one 
hand, it involves the acquisition of information 
in an organism tli'at depends upon information 
for survival. In addition, it involves the pmctice 
of making sense and acting, in an organfsm that 
must be ame to carry out these procedures 
quickly and efficiently when the «hips are down, ' 



tant in one way or anbther— that would a^^ 
proijriately.be fa^inatin^td humans. To iden^ 
tify, thiese oircumstances would require a 
rea^earch pr^am of m^or proportions. One 
might, for example, pre^nt visual patterns on.a 



»The contents that peopl^rfnd fascinating 
pre^mably. jre related to-coping with the en- 
vironment just as*the basic processes are.' Thus 
it IS l^ardly surprising that people have strong 
reactions to ^ild animals. In fact, wild animals 



screen and observe people*? behavior. Any are. sufficiently fascinating -^haV'com^p^^^^^ 
ff™^^l?.^L^^!^^^ rapfattei/ whec^ such creatures can be viewefl.by the 

public are available in most of our major cities. 
' Snakes are legendary in this respeqt; Wves and 
•beaft elicit particular "interest, as do any 



tion Would be ^discarded and replaced by otherk 
urntil one hid a lusf collation of ttlterial, alloif 
which had pV^en fascihiticAi v'aiue. 

Fortunately for/<^r purposes this research 
has already beeh^^krried out, and* on a large 
scale. It is cajl^ "television," and it provu^es an 
excellent overview of.what people do in fact'Tind 
fasci hating: For tho^Hho decry modern trenqs 
-«of thia^kind/iand'long for a simpler time gone by, 
V the cifcus is a sin^ar etpi^nment— ^nd le^ds to'- 
\simiLar conclusion^ 



animals that are particutarly large. There are 
also Strang .reactions to the young of many 
species. " ^ ^ . 

Green 'things, too, Iftve their special claim, on 
human attention. Gifdens (R, Kaplan 
Leicis \n\h\s volume), parks,, wilderness, even 
hdus^ plants flltis etpi 1970) reflect this afea of % 
fascination. Althpugh television seems not to 
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specialize in this domain, efforts to evoke a feel- 
ing of tranquility (e.g., cigarfette commercials) 
tend to rely heavily on patterns of natural 
vegetation. • , 

The preference for green things blends into 
the related issue of landscape preference. Here 
water must be added , as a 'powerful (and 
evolutionarily appropriate) factor. A host o? 
•other factors are involved at this scale; while 
therePis not the spac^ to discuss them'^ll here, 
they are quite consistent . with the overaH 
emphasis onAttention and survival (S. Khplan 
1975). " 

* This variety of fascinating*living things readi- ^ the attention 
ly merges \kto various survival-related physical evokes, 
phenomena. Here we might include fires, caves, 
the weather (especially bad weather) and mis- 
cellaneous natural hazards. We migh^lso in- 
clude certain portions of the ehvironment that 
humans have altered^ adapted, 6r constructed 
•for their own use. 'Shelters, tools, and food 
would be good examples. 
While this collection may sound too mu^h like 



necessaril/the individual who is the source, the^ 
locus of control in what happends. By emphasiz- 
ing th'fe capacity to act (one of the subprocesses 
that inherently hold attenti9n) they enhance aiv 
important aspect of cQnfide'nce and ft^mpetence. 

(2) Skill learning an general might be ex- 
pected to enhance self-esteem. But to the extent 
that people tend to dismiss the skiUs they have 
as "being of Uttle'^importance, this.Mfe^fit might 
be miiftnized.' Skills relevant to the natural en- 
vironment, by contrast, ai^ more difficult to dis- 
miss, because the ,naturar%nvironment com- 
municates its importance so effectively tijrough 
it demands' a nd«the clarity it 



thepreoccupiitiopa,of a myopic caveman, brban 
.phiMren still are fascinated bx fi/fes. Aa occa- 
sion that promises free food (or drink) .is still 



(3) It may be that the iisue of clarity is pat; 
ticularly urgent and powefful for the adoles- 
cent.^ He is b^t with uncls^ity concerning 
iiimself ami>-Msrelad to other8#He>rso is 
attempting to find effective ways; of doling 
with the lack of clarity in his environment. It 
may well be that he is at a critical poi'i\t when 
such issues will be resolved one way or the 
other. 

Among t^e many ways of achieving clarity, * 
perhaps thfi most (popular are reliance w the 



very attractive, even to people who could well/ ' social support of the peer group and*adopj;ion of 
afford to buy their own, and even tdday people^- a simplifying world view (often of the ** 
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ith little* else in 



leather. 



common 



talk about the 



NATURE AND PERSOr^AL\^ 
' GROWTH ' 

In this perspective a challenging-'exposure to 
the out-of-doors (such as the Outdoor CHiallenge 
Progran|) provides a unique opportunity. It 
^ would be difficult to imagine another experience 
J that draws so heavily both^n contents and 
processes that command involuntary attention. 
The natur^t^nvironment can provide an ex- 
perience of clarity hard to match in any other 
w^y. 

This special character undoubtedly has 
numerous implications for the process of p'er-^ 
sonal growth. Let mftcomment briefly on three 
such pcg^ybilities'^tlflt I 'find particularly in- 
triguinqP' 

(1) One. of the waj's the chall^nge-orieritad* 
outdoor programs differ from other sources of 
involuntary attention (like television and cir- 
cuses, for'e;cample) ^ that they are active. It-ii^ 



them'* variety). Ab inter^ting alternative rouje 
of clarity is through the challenge and fascina- 
tion of' the natural^environment. In this way a 
youth might discover an unexpected capacity for 
'clarity. The power of the human reaction to cer- 
tain environmerftal patterns is real only for the 
person who has experienced it. Having an oppor- 
•tuifitj^to di) so at a time whep issues of identity 
and one^i^jpslaiion to the environment are pre^s^ . 
ing could have a lasting impact oh the character 
anci^functionJiig'of the individual. 
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"Plants are nonthreatening and nondiscplminating in a 
world that is constantly judgemeritar •^ Charles A. ■ 
Lewis * . . 
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an Perspectives in Horticulture ^ 



by (3iARLES- A^LE^S^S, HorUculturist, Morton Arboretum, and 
Coordinator, American Horticultural Society People-Plant 



Program, 



ABSTRACT. Gai'dening produces not only vegetables and flowers^ 
but also social and behavioral benefits. In low-income housing s^te^ 
in New Yof k, Philadelphia, and Chicago, gardening programs have 
resulted in reduced vandalism, new neighborliness, cleaned-^d 
painted buildings and streets, and other improvements. The"hum^ 
response to plants, and the qualities of plants that encouragfe this 
response, are valuable in.the production of humanly satisfying en- 
'virQnments. ' - ^ ' 



/ 



J^AN HAS BEEN associated withv^plahts 
since his beginning. Our progenitqrs,'primi- 
tive oxygen-breathing forms of life, evolved 
in aft environment already populated with green 
plAits. Utis, Loucks, and Andrews (1970) sug- 
gest tha^t primitive responses to v^etation were 
acquired during our evolutionary journey- and 
are with us yet, buried deep in our psyches. 

PROXIMITY TO PLANTS: 
EFFECT ON RESPONSE 

It is difficult tOrd^ineate human responses.to 
plahts because plants are integrafed into human 
ejgerience at several levels, each of whi^h 



ty, a flat structural abstraction of lines ^ind 
lights. We observe it without personal involve^ 
ment, except perhaps for trying to find 
meanings in the distent' pattern. An in- 
termediate-view is seen looking dawn from a tall 
building. We are ^warJ of the thjee-dimensional 
aspect: buildmjl walls create impressive. deep 
canyons at Iflp^^ remote base ^re narrow 
streets inha'brtRl by tiny slow-moving v|hicles 
and people. Froni this viewpoint, ^e city is 
awesomej^ we .are impressed by |ts physical' 
grandeur and we respond to it. The minutJ 
streets, people, and traffic are less impressi^i 
than the physical grandeur. The closest view is. ' 
at street level; where ^^e see and even become in- 

^ ; '^ -^ ' TT.tiyt, v^ved in the tangle of people an(J tranic. No 

produces its own typidal respaise. By discerning longer observers, w^ participate intimately in 
• the several levels at which people interact with the life fabric of the city. Responses at th^s level i 
plants, we m'ay be better^ able to isolate and are extremely {)€rsonal. . 
study the accoij^panying behavioral responses in And so it is with plants, Disl^gnt vie^s of 
a proper perspective. - vegetation, such as those from, an airplane. 

The hierarchy of integrativerlevels is influt reveal gross patterns in various shades of green 
"eflcfed by personal and cultural distance^ and broirn, interlocked like pieced of a puzzle, 
between the person and Wgetation^ the least We m§y respond to the green as representing 
personal responses occi^ with the 'greatest ' life, bjit t^e* lack of detail at this scale prevents , 
separation.. Th^ situation, is. somewhat 'ourdisc^ning specific types of vegetation, such 
an^ogous to the view/of - a city from -several ' as field or fore8t,'^hich would evoke a more per- 
different^hej^ts and/ tl)e kind. of response sonal response, 
engwidered at each, ^e distant view, as from * . Closer proximity ?eveals scenic details of 
an airplane, reveals t\fe gross geometry of the ci- v^etation, such as opien field, dense forest, or 
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tree-lined street. As observers, physically 
sepslrate frpm the sc'ener. we 'respond with 
meanings we read intoithe scene. Componentsjof 
verdure, shade, and color carry pleasurable con- 
notations which infliience'our response. This 
level of' perception caii be equated with viewing 
the city frdhi atop a '^11 building. 
^ The closest association with plants occurs in 
gardening, where we are intimately-involved 
with growing one or more plants. We water and 
fertilize, always watching closely to determine 
wltether ,the plant is responding properly to our 
nurturing. This direct involvement with j)lants 
is analogous to the stfeet-level experience of the 
pity and evokes the most personal level, of 
response. This association of people and plants 
in an almost symbiptic relationship is the 
special iitterest of .the American Horticultural 
Society's People-Plant Program of which>sl ^m 
coorSihator \ 



' 6 A RbE IN IN^ 1 n"l)OW - 1 NCO M E 

I first observed th^^ responses while judging , 
the New York City%ousirig Authority Tenant 
GardeiuContest, which permitted thousands of 
ihner-o*y dwellers to garden on the grounds of 
their buildings. A subsequent visit* to the 
Neighborhood pirden Association's window- 
' box program in Philadelphia revealed similar 
'responses {Lewis 1972, 1973), 

In both cities the gardeners Were almost 
parental in their pride and protectiveriess 
tpv^d their gardens. They took turn^guarding 
them against vandalism. Th§ garden became a 
special place where friends met to talk, where 
Wedding anV graduation pic4:ures were 
phot(^aphed. 

Soon neighbors began to cooperate in ac- 
tivities beyond the garden plots. Streets were 
cleaned, buildings repaired and painted, va(?artt 
lots rehabilitated into * playground^ and 
minipairks. These activities were spontaneous, 
not i/art\of tli6 garden contest. Clearly 
sometbingjFiappened to mx)tivate the gaMeners 
into th^^nongardening activities. ' 

Similar responses occurred in a garden con- 
teat sponsored bA the Chicago Housing Authori- ^ 
Ty in 1974, which^ attracted participants from a ' 
wide r^nge of age and etmfc grojips^ Tenants of 



■ \ ' 

plots near their homes, an activity previously 
possible only for residents of row houses with 
y^ards. 

Ag&in contestants were very proud of their% 
gardens.' They joined togethor- to nurture tlie 
gardens, protect them from van^al^m^and to 
share their i)Ounty with neigljjjprs af communi- 
ty harv^t dinners. The gardens were coijsi^iered 
special places— "holy ground", one tenant c^^^ed 
them— and Vere held in high esteem.. 

Here too, gardening residrats initiated ac- 
tivities outside the garden plots^paikj^ng curbs 
benches, and chains along walks to harmonize 
with^he garden colors. At the Rohert^aylor 
Homes, an impersonal high-rise complex, the 
entrance columns and portico trim received the^ 
ySfime colorful treatment. Soon large geometric ^ 
or pictorial murals appeared on walls adjacent 
to building entrances. The anonymous^ 
decorations^ were exceedingly well designed and 
■^fafefunjr^'^xecuted, notwithstanding-^ii.A'. 
rule^ that forbade painting the buildings.'' 

In public housing, grass around the buildings 
is considered part of the physical plant, to be 
maintained by management, and ri9t the cpn-- . 
cerji of residenta.'HoweverTat Jfobert Taylor the 
g^irdening tenants sowed grass SQ^dand created 
ajfea aVea of lawn on what had' been bare 
^mrtd surrounding their gardens. Would the 
results have been t|;ie same tf C.H.A. had asked 
these tenants to p^int the buildings o^plant a 

lawn? . * ' . 

Gardening in low-income areas of Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and New York, seems to have en- * 
couraged residents to im|)rove their pjhysical 
surroundings. What personal*-«hanges kre ex- 
pr^sed in these activities? In ^erms of numan 
values, wliat is the meaning of cleaned streets, 
reduced vandalisift, p*ainted houses, new. 
'neigjjborliness? In what way does the process of 
gardening, the interaction of person and plant, 
produce these results? 

Lacking data from precise investigations, we 
have only theories about the qualities of plants 
and gardening that encourage improved 
..behavic*. 

BEHAVIORAL RESPONSES 
TO GARDENING 

Dr. Edward Stairil^rook (1973), Chairman of 



high-rise l?uildings were al^wed to garden on the Department of H^uman Behavjor at the 
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University Southern California School of These qualities of gardening encourage aj^ 
\ Medicine/ has^ written "An environment of positive self-appraisal and help to create self- 
.Ugliness, delapidation, dirtiness, over-buij^ esteem. ' ^ 

space, and lack of natural surroundings con-* - 



\.^irms the n^ative self-appraisal a person nvay 
H have developed through other contacts^ with 
' ' • society. Self-esteem is the l^eystone to emotional 
. ^ well-being; a poory^If-appr^isal- .^mong^ot]^ 
pi factors, deternwirtrnow^ne treats his surround- 
ings and how destpumve he will be toward 
himself and othep. These factors set up a 
vicious circle thatTSsdifficult to break". ~^ 
^ How^does the procei^ of gardening enhance 
^ ' self-esteem? The gardener takes on a respon- 
sibility when he growb a plant. It Is a livingenti- 
ty, and its future is (impendent on the gardener's 
abifity to provide conditions for growth. Each 
day as he- tends his garden, the gardener 
observes new growth of the plant as it responds 



UFE-ENHANCINe 
QUALITIES OR PLANTS 



^What intrinsic qualities of piant's elicit 
human responses? Plants are living Wgahisms, 
with specific requirements for growth which, in 
the wild,,are supplied by the ecological niche in 
which the plant grows. In a garden, supplying 
the factors needed for growth become the 
responsibility of the grower. The dependency of 
cultivated plants on the gardener seems a key^ 
element in the interaction. . 
Plants- .are nonthreatening ,and -non-' 
vdiscriminating in a world ihkt is constantly 



to his planting, watering and fertilizing.. The' \judgmental. Plants regpond to the nurturing 



slow but steady progre^ from seedling to young 
plant, then t6 n^aturity and flowering, provides 
the^gafdenef: with continuous evidence oMlls 
success. Naw leaves, stems, and flowers, are his 
rew.^rdT^'^^'^ • --^p " 
^ W^ith a private garden plot, the gardener's, 
sense of personaPdbi^ain is extended beyonB his 
-;^^partmenfe^ walls. Though the gard^fKjs a, 
' representatioiK of * his individuality,' it also' 
* ' pro^'des pleasure for all who pass by and see it; 
^ In planting, gj^y^«g,^rotectingiand'enjoying 
^'-thVg^(^^,ithe gardener finds opportunities for 
social contact wijth neighbors he may not have 



care they receiye, not to the race or the Intellec- 
tual, social, or physical capacity of the gardener. 
Plants provide a benevplent setting in whicl^ia 
person with r^eal or imagined handicaps mayV 
take the-fifst ^teps *toVard self-confidence. ? 

Plants take'siway some of the anxiety and ten-J y 
ifii^n of thie">immediate. Now by showing us that, 
there are long, en4uring patterns in-Kfe. I^fakes 
timH^r cutting 'to grow roo^ for a seed to ' 
cgerminate, for a leaf to open/ Plants respond 
visiWy to the sun in its daily co.urse and signal 
the jchange of seasons.. The^e intrinsic rhythms 
<were biologically set in-the-genes of plants^y 



known before. Neighbors working together iif the .sartte forces^ U«t set hujnan biological 
the garden build a sense of community among . clocks. Plants synt^izre enduring qualities:^an 



themselves. ' * , 

The garden, proof of an ability to* change 
physical sifrroundings, projects a sense of per- 
^|Sonal mastei-y of the environment. His personal 
attitudes thus enhanced, j;h«.gardener goes on tti 
effect changes beyond tfie garden, A large mural 

• decorating 'a building entrance, for exampler, 
creates a distinct identity, and separated that 
buMng from its impersonal repjitates. The 
clearied streets and parnte^ buildingp^ may be 
seen as the physical environment uWaded to 
reflectj|the change in the gawjener's psy- 
chologiMl ehvjronment. 

Dumont (1971), studying the mental health of 
cities, cites self-esteemV sense of conwn'unity, 

* and mastery of the environment a^ unfulfilled 
needsrof^the urb^n ghetto dweller. Urban gar-^ 

' dens h^^lp.to fulfill all of these needs. 



„ ingquali 

oak treje has looked like' an oak tree for 
thousands of yea/s. There is .a certainty in 
knowing that a rose is a rose is Indeed a rose— af 
all times and in all plac^. \ ^ , 

These life-enhancing qualitie* of planf^^ are 
utilized in IrorlicuLtural therapy, aiding 
recovery and i^l^bilitation in mental Hospitals, 
physical rembilitatipn centers, geriatric 
centers, school&»for exceptionafchildren, drug 
and alcohol rehaBilitation jeenters, and Correc- 
tional institutions. This work is the focujwifthe 
National Cdtincil for Therapy and Rehabilita^ 
. tion Throughc Horticultur^e, with headquarters' 
in Mount Vernon, Virginia. x ; 
From the human persj^ejctive, we can see di's- 
*\inct behavioral and social benefits accrufngio,^ 
gardeners in situations of^ess. Resiprcli By 
behavio^l j^/^d^^ial jjaeS is, fieeded to 




Identify the factors involved at the people-plant 
interface. .Kajjan's (1973) study, ''Some 
Psychological Benefits of Gardening^ is a first 
step in this direction. Ultimately, we wjU sefe. 
planners and^rchitects designing enyironments 
for habit ati«|that will, bxjpro\yding oppor- 
tunities for aclWtieS'With plants, prevent some 
of the Stress we now are tryinjg to alleviate. 
' Those of us who work with children should be 
aware that gardening produces much more than 
flowers, vegetables, and plantSTlts^an enhance 
^a child's understanding of himseifv and his " 
^orld. ItKjain Help^ child gain self-^nfidence in 
a stressful environment. 

Walter Hickle sensed the significance of man- 
plant relationships^ when he srpoke, in 1970> of- 
the need for a per^nal ecology of ^Ke mind and 
spirit of ntan; He said "There is a mystery at- 
tached to the variety and perfection of nature, a 
^ystery which stirs wonder in a cKild and -gives ' 
\^2i grown man perspective. If we help refresh the 



inner man, we would-help begin to answer such 
real questions as those of the inner cityJL 
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"What a person may learn about himself in an intensive 
outdoor experience is frequently indicative of how he 
lives the rest of his life" - Frederick W. Medrick 
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Confrohting Passive Behavior 
J Through Outdoor Experience: 
A TA Approach to Experiential Learning' 

by FREDERICK W. MEDRICK, Rocky Mountain Center for Ex- 
periential Learning. Denver, Colorado. 
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ABSTRA CT The concepts and techniques of transactional analysis 
(TA) can usefully be applied to (^tdoor challenge programs aimed 
at facilitating personal growth,, developing responsibi^ty,, and 
teaching cooperative behavior. Passive behavior results from dis-"^ 
counting of the self and others;, four levels of it have been iden- 
tified, and TA offers various means of preventingor (fbnfronting it. 
A no-discount contract and individual growth or learning contra^^ts 
are prerequisite to responsible behavior Both structural analysis 
(identifying ego states) and script analysis are valuable tools for 
detecting and ana^-zing the causes of ineffectual behavior. Permis- 
sion,* protection, and potency are essential for effective facilitation 
of outdoor growth experiences. 



' ^HE MOST EH^FECTIVE learning, whether 
from an educational or therapeutic stand- 
point, occurs in situations where what is learned 
can be*put immediately into practice and the 
karner caij receive instant feedback and, rein- 
forcement. The outdoor environment is par- 
ticularly effective in encouraging^such learning 
and supporting individuals who are incor- 
porating new ways of acting and responding 
into their daily lives. 

I would like to share some theories and ex- 
periences which I have fouad helpful in 
crystallizing my position. I will draw upon my 
training in the use of transactional analysis 
(TAJ, as developed by Dr Eric Bern^, and my 
work with Outward Bpund and similar 
wilderness experience pro-ams. Incorporating 
the approaches developed by transactional 
analysis into experiences in the outdoors 
enhances the potential of these experiences' for 
developing new awareness and effecting sub- 
stantial change in a person^s way^f functioning. 

The experfences I find most susceptible to TA 
approaches are those outdoor activities—such 
as backpacking, rockclimbing, mountaineering. 



ski toifring, and river rafting— where the en- 
vironment is- totally new and there is^a certain 
amount of objective danger, entailing substan- 
tial stress and requiring cooperative functioning 
to insure the safe and successful completion of 
the experience. Some of the learning in these 
situations is very directive (rockclimbing) while 
other learning is carefully supervised but large- 
ly experiential (camping and wilderness 
navigation). 

The most essential'C(^mponent of such inten- 
sified learning is a person's decision to achieve 
some particular behavioral goal during the 
course of an experience. This goal may be as 
broad as developing the ability to assimilate 
more data, learning a particular skill, changing 
one's way of relating to others, or crediting (and 
getting support for confronting) the anxiety one 
has about unfamiliar and physically demanding 
activities. \ 

The means I have found most effective for 
stimulating such learning is the therapeutic 
contract developed by transactional- analysis 
This entrails a clear statement by an individual 
of why he is engaging in a particular experience, 
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what he wants to ^ei out of it. how he is ^oingto 
accomplish this, and* what evidence will 
demonstrate that he has achieved this goal 

The important part of the coutruct is the tlo- 
ing part and. in a group experience like most 
outdoor pursuits, it is important for a person to 
identify wh^at he needs or wants from others to 
support his growth This support may range 
from verbal acknowledgement and praise to 
strong confrontation and refusal b\ others to 
support (respond to) negati\e behaviors The 
contract is a means of n:ionitoring a person's in- 
dividual performance during an experience and 
using the support of others to reinforce a per- 
sonal commitment to attaining new awareness 
or changinir beha\ ior 

Encouraging and monitt^ring ^ach growth 
takes leaders trained and experienced in in- 
dividual and group counseling The moat dif- 
ficult stage in the process seems to be the begin- 
ning, when part-4cipants are helped to identifv- 
what they may have to gain frornan outdoor ex- 
perience and to risk committing themselves to 
Utilizing the opportunity at hand to gain it This 
requires a very careful introduction fonthe un- 
initiated to the whole notic^of growth (as ac- 
tualizing one's inherent potential) and how it 
ma\ be approached through outdoor activities 
Essentially, this .introduction is a statljTient 
that everyone is engaged in grow^th an^p^ove- 
ment of some sort and that part of the process of 
self-actualization fMn^lo^r UU^2) entails move- 
ment toward some goal or ideal that a person 
chooses for himself. I find th-at it helps to get 
people to share the aspirations they have for 
themselves— for the impending e^tperience and 
for their lives as a whole— and there is a wide 
variety of technique^^ available in the growtih 
movement to aid in this It is e\ en useful to have 
people write down certain growth goals to refer 
back to as the experience proceeds 

The/iext stage in the contract process has to 
do with how these goals ma\ be pursued This is 
something t^hat needf^ to be f(x:iwed upon^during 
fhe early stages of an experience, f^ince most 
persons have only \ague notions of what they 
^are going to encounter. At the outset, a fairly 
generah^tatement ma\ be sufficient for some,, 
while others may wMsh to be very specific As thp 
e\p€Xience evolves,, it is i'{Ti{)ortant to review the 
approptjateness^of each goal and to^clarify or 
modify i^ if necessary This is a basic part of the 
kind of self-definition that people appear to go 



through as they engage in something totally 
new 

The next stage is to identify the progress be- 
ing made in meeting a particular ^pai^t or the 
whole the learning contract This is most 
effectivek done after some significant ex- 
perience n^ taken place, such as getting lost, 
crossing a rushing stream,, climbing a peak,, or 
negotiating a challenging rapid Usually, 
reviewing the experience and sharing success or 
failure is foremost in a group s mind at such a 
time. Progress on the personal contract is secon- 
dary to what has by then become the develop- 
ment of a group contract to function well 
enough together to ensure the success of group. 
endea\or *Each person s personal contract un- 
cfergoes some change as a group identit\ begins 
to emerge 

The personal contract, then,, is aided by 'the 
assessment oteach person's role m achieving the 
group goal It is important to stirrfulate ex- 
change and feedback,^ both jx)sitive and critical,, 
within a group so that the effects of an In- 
dividual's actions^ whether constructive or dis- 
ruptive, are more immediately apparent There 
is a very natural feedback that comes from 
determining whether events went according to 
plan, what preparations were made, and 
whether and ho<t modifications were made in 
the original plan to adjust itior unexpected fac- 
tors 

The effectiveness of any experience in con- 
tributing to the personal growth of an individual 
depends on -his degree of participation in it. To 
evaluate the effectiveness of an experience,, 
specific questions ^can be directed to each per- 
son s role and what he got from his participa- 
tion When a person has not felt particularly 
effective, it can be helpful to explore what may 
be getting in his way and how it might be 
changed. This can be the basis for a new; "mini" 
contract 

Finally, it is important during the concluding 
phase of an experience to review bot^ the expec- 
tations and the success of the personal contract 
There is learning to be had in becoming aware 
that a particular contract did not work and that 
there were factors^ that interfered with its 
fuinilment Even more helpful is for a person to 
see^what he personally ma\ be doing to get in 
the way of his ow'n^rowth.^ and for him to credit 
the resistance to change he may have. 



Facilitating these awarenesses takes a good deal 
of perceptfveness and counseling skill. • 

The contract structure establishes this s^- 
assessment process as a norm for the ex- 
perience, and can have valuable carryover into 
other parts of a person's life. What a person may 
learn about himself in an intensive outdoor ex- 
perience is frequently indicative of how he lives 
the rest of his life By becoming aware of this 
and trying some new ways of acting, a person 
may be able to initiate a new "program" for 
himself that brings him more satisfaction' and 
clearer wa>'S of 'getting his personal needs met. 

This notion is supported and extended in the 
TA theory of scripts (Berne 1972). Eric Berne's, 
observation is that each person lives his life ac- 
cording to a certain plan or program that is 
d^ermined early in his life by parental and 
cultural influences (injunctions and counterin- 
. junctions) These influences program and 
'Regulate all his subsequent actions and choices. 

The program generally manifests itself 
through certain "predictable" wa^-s of respond- 
ing to stress situations. A person trai'ned to 
detect such patterns of behavior and response 
can anticipate and even head off destructive or 
dysfunctional behaviors By observing the w^ay 
a person approaches a challenge such as a rock- 
climb or initiative problem, one can often 
recognize the predominant approach or frame of 
reference from which a person responds to 
stimuli, analyzes problems, and makes 
decisions 

Another concept that is helpful in understand- 
ing behavior is the TA notion of ego states. An 
ego state is a pattern of behaviors and/or 
statements that represent personality struc- 
tures incorporated byahe individual to enable 
him to function as a "whole" person within his 
world. The classic TA labels of Parent, Adult, 
and Child refer to those 'aspects of one's per- 
sonality that serve, respectively,, to provide 
rules for behavior and guidelines for protection, 
process information and make decisions,; and 
experience feelings and act in ways calculated to 
get personal needs met. These concepts are ex- 
plained in -detail in most TA literature (Beryie 
1961, 1961,. 1972) 

Knowledge of these ego states and of the signs 
that indicate when an individual is functioning 
from one 'position or another indicates how a 
persoh can be expected to function When infor- 
mation-is communicated,: particularly that per- 



. taining to personal safety, it is extremely impor- 
tant that the redpient's Adult ego state be 
available to assimilate and agply the informa- 
tion. 

Similarly, it is important to engage a person's 
Parent in helping him t^ incorporate and utilize 
the safety information that is given. Then the 
impulses of the Child will have some kind of in- 
ternal, monitor and compliance will be assured. 
Frequently it is necessary for an instructor to 
provide ^'parenting" in the form of permission to 
try a new activity or alter a self-destructive 
behavior. 

Finally,, it is essential that t;he kind of energy- 
and excitement available to tnost children,, the 
curiosity and the urge to experiment and dis- 
cover,, be stimulated in a person who is taking 
part in a new experience. This applies also to the 
process of getting individuals to work together 
a§- a group. 

One particular TA theory that helps us com- 
prehend and modify inadequate learning 
prcjcesses '\n the outdoors is the theory of 
pasWity developed by the Schiff family at the " 
Cathexis Institute in California (Schiff and 
Schiff 1971) Essentially, the theory is that 
when there is incomplete separation from the 
major parental figures in one's life, much of 
one's energy is given over to re-establishing the 
kind of symbiotic attachment that was essential 
to survival in infancy but is inappropriate in an 
autonomous adult. Such a person tries, usually ' 
in subtle ways identified in TA as gam^' or 
rackets, to get others to do what he is capable of 
but unwilling to do for himself— whether ex- 
pressing feelings, taking care of his neefls, or 
fulfilling his commitments or responsibilities. 
Instead of asking directly for what he wants, an 
individual may develop a vaj^iety of * 
manipulative techniques to get, his ne^ met. 

The passivity material has particular applica- . - 
tion to outdoor experiences because the results - 
of indirect and manipulative behavior are\, 
almost immediately evident in these cir- 
cumstances; sometimes they criticaHy affect 
safety and survival. For example, when a person * 
is not being active in taking care of his survival 
needs,; such as food, warmfh,; and shelter,/ it 
becomes evident very quicklyin diminwfted per- 
formance or increased survival risk, such as by 
hypothermia, exhaustion, or illness | 
.^Four levels of passive behavior are identified 
by thc^Schiffs: withdrawal, overadaptation,, 
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aj?itation„ and incapacitation or violence 
Withdrairal is usually manifested by a person 
doing nothing and getting recognition and rein- 
forcement (strokes) by having others do for him 
Withdrawn people usually defer to others on 
decisions and actions that have to do with get- 
ting needs met, such as cooking,, setting up 
camp, navigating, or initiating other tasks Such 
a person waits ftr someone else to ask first in- 
stead of taking initiative In more extreme in- 
stances, a withdrawn person does not act at all 
but only receues the benefit of others' actions 
This is the form pf passive behavior that I have 
Witnessed' most often in outdoor situations 
Such withdrawal isolates the indnidual from 
the group ar^i makes it e\cn more difficult for 
h-im to influence hi^ experience, have an impact 
on others, and ^et something fur himself 
through his own actions. Hence., ^uch passiMt\ 
tends to be self-remforcing. 

Ovi^radnptdfion is shown when a person does 
just what is asked or expected of him in a situa- 
tion and little more. It usually looks as though 
such a person is cooperating and taking respon- 
sibility for bis actions, but the responsibility for 
the 'outcome of his actions is usually left to his 
peers or the leader For example, a person may 
do e\erythinghe is told to perfectly in preparing 
for a rock-climb However, on the climb he re- 
quires constant coaching and specific directions 
from the instructors and other climbers, instead 
•of solving problems and making decisions on his 
own He may finish the climb,, but he gains little 
sense of accomplishment from doing so 

Frequently, when a person is uncomfortable 
(fearful, angr\,, overly excited) with an ex- 
perience or a situation, he tends to dissipate a 
good deal of energ\ in preparation or in acti\it\ 
that doesn't lead directl\ to accomplishing the 
task at hand This is known ci^nwfufuni. or non- 
producti\e acti\U\ A person may do a great 
deal of moMng around and shiftTng of equip- 
ment in preparing a meal,, but not actuall> make 
an\ progress m pin^i)aVing it Instead of asking 
for information or directions, he dissipates his 
energ\' in fruitless a<.'ti\it> i 

The ultimate expression of fassue beha\ ior 
occurs when a person is actuall.\ nicopfwifofi'd 
or resorts to /'/oA t to get hi^ w a\ or get taken 
" care of I ha\e witnessed this particularly in ur- 
ban Nouth who anM>ut of their "territor\" and 
don't know how to get their needs met The 
motive in thl^ le\<'l of passive hehav lor,^ how e\ er 



subtle, seems to be to get attention,; get taken 
care of,, or make a point that the person was not 
effective in making more directly (*T told you I 
couldn't carry such a heavy pack") A lower level 
of this same type of behavior is shown by the 
person who consistent^^ complains either about 
the physical hardship, his own incapacity, or the 
fact that the program isn't working out the way 
he expected 

The basic factor in all the forms of passive 
behavior that I have been discussing is what is 
called discounting, it is a decision^on the part of 
a person not to use the informatt^n or skills he 
has to get his needs met, because he believes 
either that he cannot get his n'eeds met atall,, or 
that he cannot get them met in any wa\ other 
than the one he is using J)iscounting is nor 
<^nu)it}fnj that one ha^^ the means to get most of 
ones needs and want? met in direct and respon- 
sible w ays 

In the outdoors, such discounting may have 
several causes A person, for example, may ei- 
ther be unaware of or refuse to acknowledge the 
dangers in a particular situation. Threatened 
by bad weather and wind, he may not take pre- 
cautions to avoid hypothermia,, such as putting 
on extra clothing or drinking a cup of hot tea or 
chocolate Or,, a person may actually claim that 
he IS fine when in fact he has goosebumps and is 
shivering These two approaches are known as 
diHCoinifing tlw sitmifion and discounting the 
importance (or danger) of the situation In both 
instances, the person is waiting around to be 
told v\ hat is happening or what to do, instead of 
taking responsibility for himself 

Another form of discounting occurs when, be- 
^ing appraised of a situation,, a person decides 
there /,s- nothing he can dn about ,it An example 
of this is whep a student is told that a shelter he 
has constructed is inadequate to provide protec- 
tion m an impending storm and he decides there 
is nothing that can be don*e to make it better, 
and so goes to sleep, only to awaken wet and cold 
during the night 

This feeling is f/equently personalized;, a per- 
son decides that he is personaUij unable to do 
(ini/thnuj to take better care of himself This is 
usually 'evidenced by an "I can't" attitude 
toward such tasks as making it to a destination 
when the going is rough or attempting a rock- 
climh that others have been successful in. Such 
a passive person may eventually respond to a 
great deal of urging from his peers or the leader. 
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but he is essentially unwilling to make the deci- 
sion and commitment for himself. 

All these forms of discounting promote a 
"taking care of" atmosphere -in which the in- 
dividual seeks and obtains reinforcement for be- 
ing passive about meeting hi^ needs. Some, of 
my most frustrating wilderness experiences 
have been when every member of a group chose 
this mode of functioning. The obvious gpal of 
such behavior is to make another person Teel un- 
comfortable enough with what he is witnessing 
and experiencing the effects of that he, instead 
of the person being passivey'will take action and 
resp6nsibility This puts particular pressure on 
the leader,, who is responsible for seeing that 
something does happen In each of these in- 
stances,; however, taking over instead of con- 
fronting can be seen as a rescue of the other per- 
son It isa wa> of supporting his maintenance of 
a personally dysfunctional pattern of behavior 

The format that I have found most useful for 
dealing with ineffectual performance during 
outdoor learning experiences is the passivity 
cmfrantatwn cfmtract. This is an agreement 
among the participants to work together to 
achieve both the individual goals and the groups 
that Jiave been identified, as thaj; have evolved 
during the experience the group has been shar- 
ing. Each per3on agrees to be confronted when 
^his behavior does not match the behavior he 
identified as a goal. Similarly,, he agrees to con- 
front others when their behavior does not match 
what they identified as goals. Such confronta- 
tion may range from pointing out some neglecjt* 
or avoidance to, in extreme circumstances,, very 
strong objection and sorfie .fornt of consequence 
for behavior that is discounting It is important,, 
particularly where physical safety is an issue,^ 
that each person agree in some verbal fashion to 
abide by the guid^nes laid down for an activity- 
It is equally important that each widividual be 
involved in establishing and working with those 
guidelines that are less critical but equally im- 
portant to the success of the experience. These 
include how the basic tasks cxf the day are to be 
. accomplished as well as how the most important 
^.decisions are to be made 
1 Gaude Steiner,, in his hook Srnpf.s' People 
1,1 ve (I97i), identifies three criteria which,; I 
Mieve, define effective leadership in implement- 

\ 



ing, the growth approaches I have described: 
potency, permission, and protection. Potency 
results from the personal competence of the 
leader in outdoor skills and whatever counseling 
ability he brings to the situation. It is a product 
of 'the willingness of the leader to risk stating 
his own expectations clearly and providing a 
vole model foi^ others. 

Permission is the support a leader provides 
for a person who is ready to experiment with 
new behavior and tune into what he needs to do 
to get his needs met. This frequently means 
countermanding rules and messages that were 
established l^ly and are deeply ingrained. 

Protection njeans assuring a person, both by 
the structure of the course (goals,; procedures,, 
rules, guidelines,, etc ) and by the precautions 
taken for his safety,^ that he will be both 
physically, and emotionally safe In short, he 
will l?e credited for whatever position he comes 
from, given space to explore his interaction with 
others on whatever level he needs to,; and asked 
to be responsible for himself and his actions for 
the duration of the experience. In accordance 
with the passivity ^confrontation contract (no 
discount contract), he will be confronted for dis- 
toufiting and expected to alter his behavior in a 
way that aids cooperation and is consistent with 
the physical circumstances.. 

In summary,: the effectiveness of any outdoor 
activity as a growth experience depends on the 
nature,, structure,, a|d, most importantly,, thje 
communicated intent of the prijgram. The con- 
tract procedure of TA and its understanding of 
passivity provide an effective vehicle for iden- 
tifying and ^cting on how a person functions. 
The e^o state concept and script theory provide 
a concepfual framework/or understanding how 
behavior originates and is expressed. Combined 
with the natural encounter that occurs durfng 
intensive outdoor experiences,; these approaches 
provide support for participants to examine 
their old ways o{ acting and develop new struc- 
tures and means for validating and modifying 
what they do and how they do it Some of the ap- 
proaches. provided hy TA enhance the total im- 
pact of outdoor programs and increase their 
potential for carry-over of significant learning 
into the rest of a person's life 
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"It IS imperative that those who design the environ- 
ments in whicKchildren must live .and learn, and those 
who design the programs that use these environments, 
understand the special problems trf handicapped 
children" — Dennis Ao Vinton and Donald E- Hawkins 
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ABSTRACT This review of literature is ^nded to promote 
awareness of the needs of the 15 percent of the nation's children 
and youth uho are afflicted with somejorm of handicap It is fm- 
perative that those uho design children's programs that utilize 
natural environments understand the special problems of handi- 
capped children 



INTRODUCTION 

^HIS PAPER IS based on a review of the lit- 
erature prepared to help participants in the 
Symposium-Fair on Children, Nature, and the 
Urban Environment be aware that fully 15 per- 
cent of the nation's children and youth are 
afflicted with some form of handicap. 

These children, be they physically or mentally 
handicapped, deaf, blind, or emotionally dis- 
turbed,, suffering from impaired or speech- 
learning disability,, face very special problems 
that make it difficult for them to participate in 
those life experiences that are the birthright of 
all the nation's children. 

It is imperative that tho^e who design the en- 
vironments in -which children must live and 
learn, and those who design the programs that 
use these envi/bnments,; understand the special 
problems of' handicapped children Their goal 
must be ]to design environments and programs 
that meet the needs of oil children 

In an effx)rt to provide relevant^input' for the 
Symposium participants., the authors identified 
two major topics that were generally Related to 
the 'topics presented and discussed during the 
Symposium sessions They were. (1) the value of 
the natural environment, in the growth and 
development of handicapped children., and (2) 



program planning, administration, and evalua- 
tion * 

A thorough search of the literature was un- 
dertaken for ^ach of these topics to identify and 
review- research with implications for handi- 
capped children and youth. During the week of 
the Symposium,: specially trained teams 
monitored all presentations and evaluated the 
information presented for applicability to han- 
dicapped children. Specific recommendations 
for designers and program planners were then 
developed to guarantee that the special 
problems and needs of handicapped children 
would be provided for These "recommendations 
were presented to participants at a panel discus- 
sion on the last day of the Symposium. 

"The Symposium program showed that little, 
if any,, thought had been given to the unique 
prob^^s of handicapped urban children. This 
oversight is morelikelv ben'ign than willful. 

Tli^tJRBAN ENVIRONMENT: 
A UNIQUE PROBLEM SETTING 

Until recently,, the^urban environment was 
excluded from environmental education When 
outdoor programs were offered at all to city 
children,; teachers generally headed for a city 
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park to conduct ^ nature study class. The city as 
an environment was rarely considered Yet the 
city is the area most profoundly affected by th| 
environmental crisis (Haickiyis arid Vinton 
''19 73) 

Air and water pollution, solid wastes,, and a 
lack of space for comfortable living are more 
serious problems in cities than in areas with low 
population density. Tn toda>^s cities noise, 
crowding, inconvenience, and disunion from 
natural environments combine i^ a unique 
threat to personal mental and physical health. 
The inner-city child bears the brunt of the urban 
environmental crisis,, for he is more crowded 
and his dwelling less sound. 

Even the more fortunate city children grow 
up with little awareness of the naturtil environ- 
ment Urban environments are constricted,, they 
offer little room for imaginative play and 
'almost no contact with nature. They are often 
confusing, dysfunctional,^ and even dangepous 
Although the city is notable for the diversi-ty of 
'cultures,, values, lifestyles,; and services it 
shelters, these are to a ^eat extent segregated 
from one another so thatVhrtdren have few op- 
portunities to ej^perience the different en- 
vironments within their city. The children move 
from their homes to their egg-crate schools and 
back, and fail to observe the nuances of even the 
small environment in between (Yambert 1970, 
, Bushnell 1970) Instead of learning to perceive 
with all their senses,, they learn to blot out un- 
pleasant sights, sounds,, and smells. 

Environmental education for urban 
children— and most of our children now grow up 
in metropolitan areas— would enable them to 
-perceive their environment, appreciate both its 
good and its bad aspects, and participate in im- 
proving it. It would take them out oi what are 
usually gloomy school buildings and provide an 
environment for learning different from the one 
in which they too often face only failure. It 
would allow them to investigate real things in- 
stead of artificial ones and to develo]! all their 
senses. 

Children of poverty, more than children of 
affluent bac,kgrounds, tend to be what the 
Gesell Institute of Child Development terms 
"reality bound." They barn better dealing with 
the concrete than with the abstract En- 
-vironmental education could be a means of 
providing successful learning experiences for 
such children 



Environmental education for urban children 
should provide experiences in many kinds pf en- 
vironments,; so that they can know of worlds 
bfeyond the tenement, 'the subway,, and the 
street corner*. Best of all, they might build a 
positive self-concept from success at solving 
problems in these environments that could en- 
courage them to participate in ameliorating the 

r oblems of their own. 
The city is actually an ecosystem, a communi- 
ty of physical and biological entities interacting 
with each other and with the total environment. 
Education that deals with the urban environ- 
ment ^should help learners understand the city 
as sucK a totality. The city, moreover, does not - 
end at a specific boundary, but influences en- 
vironments far beyond its political limits. 

Urban enviiAmental education thus includes 
investigation of all types of environments In 
addition to the study of the effects of the city on 
the natural environment,^ urban env^ironmental 
education must deal with public health, v 
transportation,, architecture and -landscaping, 
and zoning and planning. The most traditional 
forms of environmental education— nature 
study and conservation— are easily adaptable to 
urban surroundings and points of reference 
familiar to thejiity dweller. 
^ According to current statistics provided by 
theNational Advisory Committee on the Handi- 
capped (1976),, there are presently 8 million 
children in the United States who are classified 
as handicapped or disabled. Over three-fourths,, 
or 6 million,, of these children reside in urban 
areas. Few would deny that children growing up 
in urban centers today encounter problems un- 
precedented in our nation's history For children 
who are handicapped, these probjems are 
magnified.^ 

THE VALUE OF THE NATURAL 

ENVIRONMENT IN THE 
6ROWT^;^ AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

Although limited, existing research indicates 
that the natural environment can provide a fer- 
tile medium for the physical,^ emotional,/in- 
tellectual, and social development of the dis- 
abled clyld (Hamghurst 1965, Lefebire 1972, 
Haldol 1962, Robb 1971 Balhu Butterfwld. and 
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' Zigter 197^, Guthrie,. Butler, and Gorlow 1963). 
The value of^the natural environment as a 
therapeutic modality can also be inferred from 
studies fhat have identified the S^rim^ntal 
effects' of isolation, hospitalization, and in- 

, stitutionalization and the positive effects of ex- 
ploration, free play, and the home -environment.. 

Physical and Motor Development 

^earch has shown that physical and motor 
development of handicapped children may be 
retarded by environmental conditions related to 
their disability, such as institutionalization and 
isolation. Other research has shown that for 
some disability groups,, physical and motor 
development can be enhanced by the provision 
of ph^-sically-based learning experiences in a 
play environment (Drowatzky 1968, Oliver 1972, 
Ranck 1973/ 

Perceptual Developnnent 

The available research indicates that 
percept ua? development is independent o^. in- 
tellectual development in the mentally retarded 
and that haptic perceptual development is 
sjmilar for blind and sighted children (Doyle 
1967,, Gottesman 1971). Since, in these skill 
areas, the mentally retarded and blind can per- 
form at approximately the, same levels as their 
normal peers, it (fan be inferred that providing 
opportunities to develop these skills through 
play could give the disabled child successful ex- 
periences. It can be further theorized that these 
successes 'may be of value in enhancing self- 
attitades and may have csirryover value in other 
areas as welk Further research is needed to su,b- 
stantiate these inferences. 

^'Behavioral. Per.sonality, and Affective 
Development 

Numerous ^studies of various dimensions of 
the. self-concept of handicapped children have 
been reported (Avierican Camping Association 
1972). It is generally accepted that the lower 
self-concepts found among disabled children are 
due primarily ta environmental factors related 
to the disability, and that self-attitudes can be 
enhanced through programs in which the en- 
vironment is manipulated so that the child is 
able to perceive himself in positive ways. 
Similarly, in other areas of personality and 
social development, research indicates that en- 



vironmental manipulation ca^n be of benefit to 
the disabled child (Lowry 19U, Robb 1971, Tait 
1972). 

y . 

Intellectual/Cogpitrve Language 
Development 

The efrect of the natural environment on 
intelhectual, cognitive, and language develop- 
ment has be^nHdvestigated in several recreation 
and scjippi cami^s,, as well as in recreation- 
oriented education programs. Th^ results of 
these studie^ indicate, that camping and recrea- 
tion in general can benefit the mentally retard- ' 
ed,> blind, jdeaf, and those wjth learning dis- 
abilities in improving communication and 
academic skills ^^aer and Sjanley 1969, BuqU 
1956) 4 

PROGRAM PLANNING, 
ADMINISTRATION, 
AND EVALUATION 

A considerable amount of ' literature 
describing innovative ideas in programming and 
program administration, and a lijgited number 
of -research studies have been published. 
However, the body of scientific knowledge about 
the planning, administration, and evaluation of 
programs f6r the handicapped that use the 
natural environment"c6ntains many large, easi- ' 
ly identifiable gaps^ 

Progranns " ^ 

Many^environmentally oriented programs for- 
handicapped children have beeu implemented. 
Some, within public school systeiite, h^veJiejped 
mentally retarded and learning disabled 
childrefi to improve their academic skills and at- 
titudes (Albert 1970, Brannan 1969). Others 
have been used to enhance the physical and 
social skills and self-attitudes of children with 
all kinfis of handicaps. Tlje activities' i^^ thfi&e' 
pro-ams have ranged from highly strWtm'ed 
nature studies and traditional recreation to in-f 
dividualized environmental exploration. 

Environmentally oriented programs for the 
Ijandicapped in the community, sponsored by 
youth organizations such as the Girl Scouts, 
Boy Scouts, and YM and YWCA's, also comprise 
both traditional and innovative activities 
(Bamett^J970), Unlike- school programs, 



however., their objectives are usually not stated 
in terms of specific physical,^ emotional,^ and in- 
tellectual benefits 

?omm unity-based progr.ams sponsored b\ 
municipal recreation departments/'urtiversities. 
voluntary health agencies,; and private 
organizations i\htcheU 1971 Ryan 196^1 differ 
according to the philosophy and goals of the 
sponsoring agency. Some, likepublic schools, es- 
tablish tKefr programs to achieve specific 
therapeutic objectives. OtheFs. like the youth 
organizations, offer a purely recreational 
program based on the philosophy that activities 
which use the nattiral environment are in- 
herentl> therapeutic^^ 

Outside the urban community, en\ironmen- 
tally oriented programs for the handicapped can 
be found in organized camps and in federal and 
state parks Most camp programs described in 
the literature are at therapeutic camps and in- 
tegrate therapeutic techniques into traditional 
camping activities '( Vutt())i and Pantzer 197J^) In 
the parks,, services ha\e been expanded in recent 
years JLo include not only accessible outdoor 
facilities, but also larger environmental 
programs for ^the handicapped 

Two Ifnajor trends are the integration of han- 
dicapped with nonhandicapped participants 
(mainstreaming) and year-round programing 
Integration of people with every major type of 
disability has b^en described in the literatljre,, 
and bo^h successful and unsuccessful integra- 
tion efforts have been documented 'iBi'fit (ntd 
Milhr imiK Wilhams afid -Colfoff]. 1965) 
Although we do not fully understand when ancf 
how integration is successful,, some answers are 
being provided by demonstration projeots^,.^ajKJ 
research studies 

Year-round programming is gaining impetus 
across the nation It is being^ffered as a partial 
solution'to the financial waste of jising facilities 
and person-nel only part of each year Some 
descriptions and discussions have been 
presented in the literature, but the overall im-^ 
pact of year-round prog^ming has not yet been 
assessed 

Administration 

The diverse public,, private,; and .voluntary 
organizations involved in providing en- 
vironmental programs to special populations 
share certain administrative concerns,: especial- 



ly iLinding and staff development rA|'.sh/ff cf (d 
19W1 

Inadequate funding ha> prompl^ agencies in 
5ome communities to pool their resources. In 
other communities,, it has led to a greater use of 
volunteers . Among the sources of volunteers 
cited in the li'terature are Vi^ta workers, 
members of senior citizen groups, older persons 
with handicapping conditions, and reformatory 
inmates 

Although it is generally agreed that staff 
working with the handicapped need specialized 
training, there iappears to be little agreement on 
the' type or extent of training necessary 

During the spring of 1972, a major national 
conference on training personnel in camping 
and outdooi" recreation for handicapped children 
was sponsored b\ the Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped and San Jose State Universit\ 
Using a modified Delphi technique, the par- 
ticipants developed a position statement that 
w as published with other position statements in 
the*conference proceedings Uie.^bitt cf id 1972} 
To date,, there is little evidence that the 
recommendations of this conference have been 
implemented > / 

' One neeS 'identified by that conference was 
further study of program evaluation Although 
considerable research has been reported on the 
physical, psychological,^ educational,; and social 
effects of specific progra^jis that use the natural 
environpnent ks a therapeutic modality, few in- 
vestigations that dealt with overall program 
evaluation have been reported. In studies of the 
effects of camping programs, the pro-ams are 
generally described, but rarely qi^antitatively or 
qualitatively defined. Thus, replicating 
successful programs'* remains difficult and 
evafJating failures remains guesswork 



SUMMARY AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

, Ei^vironmental learning is a joyful activity,; a 
♦elev'ant pursuit, and a way to help the handi- ' 
capped child understand his or her own environ- 
ment Environmental learning programs for 
■handicapped children should closely resemble 
those for nonhandicapped children 
Modifications should be based on the needs and 
abilities of^ach child,, not on thefr handicapping 
conditions 
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In (ievelopinK such [)roKr'ams. parents, camp 
personnel. * tecreation leaders, and -teachers 
should understanti that. environmental learnin-K 
includes various stages of e\[)erie.ntial 
development — planning, anticipation, actualiza- 
tion, rtwllection, and evaluation The following 
are general suggestions for developing and im- 
plementing those,e\pf netices ^ 

• Provide groirj) situations that encourage close 
contact vv ith other [)eo[)le 

• Tse interested [)eople and whatever ecjuip- 
ment, proi)s. and spacer are available 

• Prov ide a nonthreat(,ming, nondemanding en- 
V ironmeift 

•f^evelopa program th^t will allow all children 
a varietv (V e\[)erieru'es (ies[)ite their handi- 
capping oondiuons 

•Introduce new activities gradualh or incor- 
porate^ them with famiiiliri)nt^s [u e\[)and tht 
chiki\s e\[)eriential range ^ 

• Kncoui'age creative, inventive, and e\[)resMve 
effort.^ bv prov idihg environments with a widt^ 
arrav of mani[)ulatable materials ^ 

• Develop a program what will afford personal 
vnjoyment and satisfaction to all participants 

• Provide the positive "can" instead gf the 
negative ''can't" 

•^^ncourage the child's sensitnvitv to what is 
l>a[)[)enirrg in his e^Mronment by helping |iim 
to understand his own feelings and react^ 

• Develop within the child theresponsibilityi 
desire to pianage life pursuits 

• Work torreate a positive self-image and self- 
respect leading toward the desire to grow and 
develo[j 

•Encourage self-discov er\ , curiositv, inquiry^^ 
and initiative . ^ 

• Don't limit yourself to one facility. Utilize all 
t\pt^ of environments, es[)ecially the natural 
environment 

• Integrate handicapped children and other 
children in the same [)rogram. 

•Recognize that children are mnately curious 
and vdll explore t^heir environment vvirhotit 
your intervention 

• When two or more children are interested in 
ex[)l()ring the same problem or materials, give 
them f/Sll oppor.tuntiy to colla:borate in some 
w a V ■ , 

• Understand -that a child may [)0ssess 
knowledge and .vet be unable to ^lisplay it 
publiclv Knowledge resides wiyi the knower, 
not in its public expression 




Although campjng and en\Sronmental educa- 
tion aresreps in the rrght direction, they touch 
onlv a small group of cHildren apd usuallv only 
for one or 2 weeks'a year What kinds of en- 
Mronmental learning activities can take placet 
every dav" It ^ much easier for the handicapped 
child to adjus; to the natural world, with ils 
d^versitv, tH.an to the physical or cultural en- 
V rronment " ^ 

The man-huilt physical environment presents 
[)roblems for. the handicapix?d child because 
design standards have ignored those with* un- 
usual requirements Advocacy oi the handi- 
ca[)[)ed ehild>"nght to equ^l op{X)rtunity is 
beginrf^ng to create [)ublic awareness and bring 
about changes The next major [)r()blem is the 
social environment, which includes people and 
their culture The handica[)[)e(i child is 
restricted bv social 'norms that exclude^ those 
who are different ; ^ 

^TraditiQnally,. -environmental programs for 
the handicapped have been endorsed by parents, 
educators,; and recreation professionals because 
of the supposed benefits of living in thfe natural 
en.vironment As we enter a new er\^ of 'concern 
for cHjr natural, physical,^ and cultural environ- 
ment,^ the concept of h*uman ecoLpgv is coming to 
the fore There is a trenJ M\ard reconcep- 
tuaJizing pAgrams for the 'handicapped,, with"" 
the focus on the individual, not the handicap- 
ping conditron, 'and on the indi^^Liliars interac- 
tion with his totfifenvMronmentXThe learning ex- 
perience that tatH?s place V the natural eiiviron- 
ment can take place, in da41v life niaft .in the 
home, ihi school, th^ recr^STion centet^/=?^ 
everv-wh^ere The enviiionment i|i||lf is tlie 
classroom,, and the learning thatlUkes place 
there car> help the handicapped child enter the 
mainstream of society ^ 
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"Unless children have the phance to experience novelty 
in the real world they will slip into the well-worn 
thoughtways of the adult status quo— biologically con- 
servat-ive before theii* time— where awareness is 
prefhaturely relegated to the nonconscious level of 
reflex, habit, and routine" - Robin C. Moore 
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The Erwironmental Design pf 
Children- Nglture Relations: Some'^^trands 
\^ofjApplicative Theory 

by RO.BIN C. MOORE, Assistant Professor of Urban Desigyi,^ 
Department of Landscape Architecture, University of California, 
Berkeley, 



ABSTRACT. A brief frameworlrlor children-environment 
relations, focused on 8- to 12-year-olds and their natural environ- 
ment,, is based on the principles of maturation and Gestalt therapy 
The concepts of "quality" and >lace" are discussed. A comprehen- 
sive ecological framework is proposed, relating theory to the 
material resources used in place-making, together with a set of 
design criteria emphasising the use of natural materials. 



^HE MATERIAL presented here focuses on 
"middle-aged", 8- to 12-year-old children; the 
nature of their relationship to natural resources; 
and some suggested criteria for the design of 
natural environments in urban areas. Let nfe 
stress that the focus is Only partial. Children" 
cannot \}e separated from- society. Neither can 
nature be divorced from environment— they can 
only be distinguished. I write as a designer/re- 
searcher, int^ested in constructing a theoretical 
framework to guide more relevant research and 
help build i:hild-environments that fo^^r a 
highCT degree of well-being Thus far, my thoughts 
arise from a fruitful combination "of theory, 
gleaned from clinical i)sychology, and natural 
ecology, plus my own empirical experience. 

maturatTon 

AND ENVIRONMENT 



The "principle of maturation", as reviewed b>; 
Hadfield (1962)^ recognizes that the human 
organism is born with a set of inij^ate capacities 
and urges that emerge in a predictable sequence' 
of development. Althoujfi their initial 
appearance is presumed to be unrelated to ex- 
ternal stimulation, their exercise ancj applica- 
tion are actually entirely dependent on the 



quality of the setting As Hadfield says: 



"Thejsocial] environment and the material world [my 
emphasisi are the medium in and through which 
the potentialities in the child's nature are expressed 
and developed." 

Thus, heredity and environment are a coact- 
ingduet.. Herecjity provides the potential for ac- 
tion; environment is the applicative medium for 
skill development, direction and purpose-^what 
White (1959) calls the growth of competence. 

Maturation theory enables us to identify and 
define stages of growth and development. It is 
quite unrealistic to treat children as a 
'monolithic social group for the purposes of 
research and design. Hadfield identifies five 
"phases of development", from birth to 
adolescence, in terms of differing dominant 
characteristics. Before age 8 or so, a child's ex- . 
perience is mainly limited to^tfte immediate' 
home range by the scope of its natural desire to 
explore, plus parental fear of the world outside. 
Early childhood has included the playful ex- 
ploration, discovery, imitation, and testing of 
the environment^a time of preparation, 
hopefully divorced from the harsher,' 
dominating realities of the larger world. This 
has allowed the child's personality to emerge 
and be itself, without an irreparable amount of 
psychic warping. 
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THE PRIMITIVE YEARS 

It is in their middle years (about 8^0 12) that 
children have their deepest and most extensive 
relationships witli the outdoors. Hadfield 
(himself born in the South Sea Islands), calls 

• this period \he "primitive age" reflecting its 
behavioral characteristics. It- Is a phase when 
the child applies nascei^fskills to thf real world, 
while still unaw^are of its real problems. The 
child can play beyond the now extinct functions 
of the home shelter, parental protection, and the 
n««C8sity for adult endorsement. 

These middle years are a unique period of 
freedom, health, and vitality (e.g. they have the 
lowest mortality rate) during which the child 
has a great interest in making a practical con- 
tribution t^life around her/him. Playful 
behavior is retained from earlier penods,,but its 
style and purpose have changed to serve in an 
apprenticeship for life. In this phase, interaction 
with nature on a large scale reaches its highest 

^ level of behavioral significance. Hadfield (1954) 
suggests that^the principle .of recapit- 
ulation/collective unconscious may be at work 
here, whereby behavior is informed by an 
archaic genetic memory of earlier human 
history. Edith Cobb (1959), in her unsilrpassable 
essay, talks about the innate genius of the child 
and the intuitive understandings 'that arise 
from its interactions with the natural World. 

^ Her evocative, ideas do mucn to explain the 
overwhelming attraction of untrammelled 
natural environments but they need further 
development to be operational for design. 

ENVIRONMENTAL^ 
ASSIMILATION AS GROWTH 

Gestalt therapy theory, as presented by PeHsj 
Hfefferline, and Goodman (1965), is an eclectic 
but unified system of concepts for und^Rstiwd- 
ing people-environment relations. It retaiJi^.con- 
sHerable evocative power, yet takes us rhany 
steps^orward alopg the path of application. 

Here we find grawth and development 
described in terms of assimilation of environ- 
ment by organism.. In this process organism 
aggresses environment— "destroying" (de- 
structing) it, to provide material^ for the 
"reconstruction" of a new actuality^It is an 
endless cycle of ''creative adjustment", 



motivated by the organism's "excitement", via 
its environmental ''contact", leading to/flowing 
frjom "awareness of self as an "organism/en- 
vironment field". 

The;inventor» of g^talt therapy were mainly 
interested in interpersonal relations. We need to 
apply their theory to the material environment, 
and thus provide ourselves with a tool for 
people-environment research. Environmentally, 
the primary factor involved is novelty /diversi' 
ty. The excited organism seeks novelty. To 
satisfy this need, the environment must supply 
sufficient diversity to accomrnqdaie varied user- 
needs, over an extended period of time. 

Although natural environments provide a 
necessary (and unbeattable) opportunity for 
overt manipulation,; creative adjustment can 
take place in other ways. Some environments 
can be perceived anqw with each visit, each time 
stimulating new imaginings and reinter- 
pretations of reality. Natural resources are es- 
pecially potent because of their sensory com- 
plexity and attendant charact/eristics of change. 

Unless children have a chance to experience 
novelty in the real world they will slip into the 
well worn thoughtways of the adult status 
quo— biologically conservative before their 
time — where awareness is prematurely 
relegated to the nonconscious level- of reflex, 
hal?it, and routine.^ Therefore, let us say that' 
"strong contact" with natural resources is 
necessary (but not sufficient) for complete v^l- 
being. For the purposes of research aild design 
we need to elaborate the point a good deal 
further. 

QUALITY IN CHILDREN- 
ENVIRONMENT RELATIONS 

• When we talk of a "responsive environment" 
we are referring to a relaticmhip between the 
organism and its immediate siJrroundings. 
Gestalt therapy Ulks about the excitement of 
growth that arise© in a person as a result of 
strong, aware contact. But what part does the 
' physical setting play in this process.? 

Anyone who has been iri the company of 
children, in a diverse natural setting, must have 
been impressed by the way certairiobjects and 
materials seem irresistibly to draw%ttention to 
themselves. I call this characteristic imitation. 
The setting incites, from the outside; the user 

2 ^ : 



excites from inside Both cliaracteristics must 
be present to a balanced (fegree for creative 
aware contact to be initiated and grow into a 
qualitative relationship. 

There is no other type of relationship between 
organism ^nd,environment except a qualitative 
one iPirsig 1971^) In essence it is an expression 
of values between the two. Thus the designer-as- 
interpreter-of-values must hel'p provide an 'en- 
vironment for the propagation of *'good quality" 
user-setting relations. If we now incorporate 
tfiis point of view within an ecological 
framework, we can operationally recognize the 
facLof human volition and self-government and 
give tangible expression to the concrete 
manipulable designable elements of the 
material world. 



THE MATERIAL BASIS OF 
' CHILDHOOD ECOLOGY 

ChiWhood quality arises from the jiXractwn 
of children with a diifrsity of surroundings. It 
is a process of continuing growth, learning, and 
change resulting in tfie adaptation of children 
and environment to each other (Moore 1971^. h). 

Figure 1 illustrates the person-environment 
basis from which this ecology is generated. The 
diagram is derived from an earlier one of 
Billings' n970), illustrating plant-environment, 
rather than child-environment relationships: 

Since children funjike plants) can manipulate 
their environment, all the relationships are 
potentially two-way (double-ended arrows) For 
example, if it rains or the wind blows, children 




Flgur^L— The ecology of childhood (derived from BUUngs 1970), 
The ifKiividual child has interrelationsNpt wKh two sett of factora: 
Social: Interactions with other children, adults and social institutions 
which lead to generational cultural continuity or change. 

Natural: Interactions with biotic and abiotic objects materials and 
phenomena in play and learning places. 

Planning, Design, and Education can directly influence children- 
environment interaction by intentional physical change, or influence the 
''controlling institutions" |)y changing values. 
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can move to shelter (if a^^ailable) or make their 
own (if materials are provided). 

Since it is adults-as-society who are ultimate 
ly in control, "institutions and society" is given a 
one-way connection to all other factors. In- 
dividual adults can limit or extend children's ex- 
perience as indicated. Factors also have in^ 
dependent relationships 'with each other (not 
shown). Many such relationships cafv^ be 
modified by design— leading to changed'' 
relationships with children; e.g., higt} buildings 
frequently blot out the supply of sunlight to 
plants,; depriving children of the experience of 
vegetation. 

The primary pattern of life evolves in th6 
""Vealms^of space, time, and social relations. The 
social processes of play are represented by the 
"child"-"children" link. 

The hnie factor is present in many forms. 
There is a long-term temporal scale of 
cumulative cultural change and individual 
development; there is the sequential process of 
maturing, of moving through different stages; 
there are the cyclical changes of se^ons, of day 
and night;:and the repetitive dynamics of week- 
. day and weekend, close to a child's daily life. 
Time is expressed in movement and speed, 
which are central to a child's continuous 
behavior. Space and time are so closely in- 
terwoven in a child's life that they must be con- 
sidered as the single factor: space-time. 

A child's pace is entirely different from an 
a'^ults. This gives leisure planning a primary 
task of ensuring that children have an oppor- 
tunity to live in their own space-time; divorced 
from the tightly scheduled materialistic adult 
world. It is critically important that children 
have escape places of their own, where time is 
suspended, so they may explore the nature of 
themselves and the physical world. 

Space, for the sake of symmetrical elegance, 
is shown as merely one factor on a par with the 
others. InVeality,, space is the experiential locus 
of all other factors. The factors shown have been 
chosen for their presumed universal 
significance in childhood experience. I hope that 
the level of generality chosen for each factor 
defines it as a separate entity.^ If the subsumed 
levels are jnentally included, a universe of 
' organi sm/ environment potentiality is 
represented— a diversity accommodating the 
child's process of learning, growth, and mutual 
adaptation 
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The factors can be subdivided into three ma- 
jor groups: 

• objects, visible,: holdable, differentiated ^ 
"things". 

• materials: amorphous, undifferentiated 
"stuff, 

• natural phenomena: manifest properties of en- 
vironmental processes,, rather than sub- 
stances; e.g.,; the weather. 

An obvious phenomenon is ''gravity", a 
natural limiting condition that is al\^-ays pres- 
ent to be explored, played with, and pushed to 
its limits, "how high can you jump? Ttee climb- 
ing, tree forts, rock throwing, ball- playing and 
all varieties of swinging, sliding,, jumping, and 
climbing are further expressions. "Wind" is 
another phenomenon important enough to in- 
clude, although in fact it is only one of many ex- 
pressions of the material we call "air" In com- ^ 
bination with the phenomenon known as 
"precipitation", air has many phenomenological 
faces: just think of all the varieties of mist,, fog, 
drizzle, and downpour— including smog. The 
sun adds a further dimension of heat and light;, 
, diffused, scattered, or obscured by clouds, trees^ 
buildings,, etc. 

Other factors can be classed as materials, 
"water" is a good example. Although.changes of 
stage give'it manv properties, as noted above, it 
nonetheless exists as tangible,, tastable, 
touchable, stuff-on-the-ground. "Soil" or "dirt" 
is similarly a 'basic material. It too has a 
phenomenological role,^ as in the topographic 
system of drainage and erosion. In essence, 
"fire" is a phenomenon, but in the experiential 
world of children it can also be **used" as a play 
material. In addition, a fire can be perceived as 
an object: a place to ^it around— a social setting. 

The child's world often seems to be composed 
largely of a universe of objects, although only 
_Qpe or two classes are shown diagramatically. 
"Plants" and "animals" are included from the 
natural world, as things kids respond to direct- 
ly. A child's behavior, and presumably his/her 
perception of the world, appears very often to be 
"object-oriented". Thus, the "abiotic" category (I 
prefer to call it "peoplemade" rather than man- 
made) is th6 rubric for a multitude of "things^ 
cars,, toot^ibrushfes, shoes, houses,; bita of woind; 
nails, and so on; including the tools used to 
modify, transform and reassemble such 
materials- hammers, saws,, shovels, etc. The dis- 
tinction between '^tools'' and "objects" is fre- 
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quently absent from childrens' behavior This 
lack of functional object definition lies at the 
heart of a childs' intuitive relationship with the 
ph^'sical world. For convenience we can refer 
collectively to natural objects, materials, and 
phenomena as natural resources 



PLACE AS QUALITY 

Places arise from the stable combination of 
space, objects, materials, and phenomena. Place 
is the nexus of quality. Children are place- 
oriented organisms; thus places, together with 
the pathways connecting them are the habitat 
systems of childhood. From a design point of 
view it is worthwhile to highlight the four major 
classes of place-making variables- 

• Fixed features: Spaces and fixed objects. 
•Loose parts: Objects and materials that 

can be manipulated or moved 
around, (Term first coined 
by Simon Nicholson, 1971) 

• Natural ^ ^: 
phenomena; The given natural dynamics. 

•Populations; The surrounding communi- 
ties (both human and non- 
human) which instill a pat- 
tern of social dynamics within 
the space, as a resu It of being 
attracted (iqcited) by resour- 
ces anci phenomena within it. 
Most designed spaces, with the exception of 
adventure playgrounds, weigh heavily on the 
side of permanent fixed features rather than 
manipulable/interactive resources. Once a place 
has an equitable fixed/loose balance, the spec- 
trum of play patterns broadens considerably 
(Moore 197i a). Natural settings,- again,, do this 
most effectively. 

Since most nfstifi/tioiKil arrangements for 
children fall far short of providing conducive 
social settings,, kids are more inclined to find 
places for themselves in unofficial hidden-away 
corners. There are a multitude of potentially 
'secret places,, espek'ially in older and lower- 
density areas At higher densities, where space 
is more tightly or^^anized, and also in newly, 
built areas designed by so-called systematic, 
rational methods,, the probability of findinK or ^ 
creating private no^>ks and crannies is neKliKi- 
ble. Roger Hart, in a study of children's play 
l^atterns in Wilmipgton,^ Vermont, documented 
how children u.se unkempt, rough, ovei:grown 



spaces, father than the highly manicured sub- 
urban landscape (Hart 197J^), 

The ubiquitous attraction of natural 
resources ^nd thei»contribution to childhood 
Quality are undeniable. The challenge for plan- 
ning and design is to find ways of incorporating 
far more of these natural "found place" qualities 
into official public space Here is a list of 
critieria. all of which can' be applied to the 
utilization of natural resources in the planning 
and design of places for children 

FlerilvMy A terrain that to a degree can be 
changed and moved around- to generate new 
patterhs of relationship. 

PenN(nie}ici' Elements that remain unchang- 
ing, to provide familiarity, security, and identi- 
ty, e.g.,, large rocks, mature trees 

Change A variety of elements that will in- 
dicate changes in season, climate, and lifelm the 
community. ^ 

Opethetuledness Situations that user^ can 
manipulate and build orito for their own 
reasons. 

MaiupuUibihty A ch^e of materials and ob- 
jects that u^s can work with manuallyr-sand, 
dirt, water, vegetation,; and assorted objects. 

Diversity and choice. A guiding principle that 
applies to everything: colors,, smells,, textures,, 
shapes,, sizes,, sounds, objects., materials,: in- 
teractions, people, climate,, time,, space, move- 
ment,; change,, and so op. 

Ambient microclimate Elements that protect 
users from excessive wind, rain, sun,, shade, and 
, noise An environment that provides year-round 
comfort. Vegetation is invariably an effective 
modifier of climate,, because it is so varied and 
therefore provides a greater range of climatic 
choice. It has a less cut-and-dried effect than 
manmade structures. Trees are hard to beat 
as shade elements;, spreading deciduous species 
that shed their leaves to let the winter sun 
through are especially good 

t^ocial mfernction A variety of places for 
different sizes of groups, to facilitate social and 
working relationships. Undpubtedly,, natural 
settings are especially conducive to interaction. 

Pnviwii A choice of situations where in- 
dividual users and groups can be left^ alone in 
peace— especially places where childreiican get 
away from adults and intrusive stimuli) 

Safefij The complete avoidance of situations 
th^t could result ia.s'^^nw.s injury. - 

People-fjlatft interaction \ spectrum of 
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places\ where users can make contact with the 
grov^g/livipg> ^ V ii unm«n t ta varying degrees, 
^'(fepencling oinhe amountof vegetative protec- 
tion providdl They should range from limited- 
access ^ fragile environments to open fough 
ground covered- with the hardiest impact- 
resistaxit plants. 

Wildhte habitats The provision of shelter and 
food sources for small animal life^birds,, in- 
sects and other organisms. Vegetation, ^rocks. 
logs, marshes,, and ponds can support the 
modest scale of wildlife that children find at- 
tractive?, e g . beetles, salamanders, snails, sow- 
bugs, ants, fisfi, shrimp,, worms, caterpillars. 
tad[)oles,; ladybugs,, butterfiies, spiders, and so 



on 



Pi i)l)U -Wilde' uat}n'i wis Children respond 
with greater imagination to the intimate fine- 
grained combination of peoPJe-made and objects 
and natural materials. 

hnUhr-outdoirr rvUitiomlnps A variety of 
juxtapositions between buildings and the out- 
doors, iwith transitions ranging from slow to 
abrupt; The use of intermediate spaces such as 
terracis,, decks,, verapdas,, and pagodas is 
recomJnended. Architecture and landscape 
should be articulated as varied in^g^ienetrating 
systems, sometimes contrasted,, sometimes am- 
biguouk; always working together for the 
benefit of overall Quality 

S^vj/A s\zi\ shape. ('ucl(}sun\^ and voutnaaty 
These basic dimensions of spatial design nriust 
be varied, juxtaposed,: contrasted, and 
orchestrated to produce a coherent whole en- 
compassing a range of spatial experience Scah^ 
refers lio the relative size of^ something; size 
refers tf) the actual dimensions;. .s/^a;>r refers to 
the geonnetrical characteristics;, enclosure is the 
sense of! being contained by space; and contuiui' 
ty mearjsihe ability to move through space from 
one poiiit to another 

Intrirlsically, natural resources provide a far 
greater range of scale of possible interaction 
than people-made environments, and present it 
more cciherently The range extends from the 
microco5mic collecting of grass seed, to climbing 
and playing in trees, to large-scale exploratioi> 
mc^re! varied spatial and textural setting is 
achieve(ji with vegetation, which has a complexi- 
ty and subtlety beyond that possible using solely 
people-made elements 

Vegetated enclosures give a "boundary 
depth''--a less intimidating territorial ambigui-- 
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ty Thfe ^ision of space by natural resources 
can pro(iuce an infinite variety of shapes The 
result is a better social ecolog>', with more room 
for social maneuverability. This is a definite ad- 
vantage to children. The precise boundaries 
produced by fences give an advantage to adult^s, 
TQaking it possible to keep children more tightly 
controlled. A prime example is the school yard 
surrounded by chain-link fences 

Third dnnension —Think of spatial ex,- 
perience in all three dimensions Children are 
particularly attracted to moving up and do\vn. 
as well as through space Consider the climabili- 
ty of all elements, including trees. 

Explorabihty/experimentatxon.-'lihis cri- 
terion is really the sum total of several others, 
but it is inserted to emphasize the overall effect 
of natural resources on child-environment inter- 
action. , 

Affiluitiolry^dentity -^\s^n\ children seem to 
find natural environments more comfortable 
than people-made ones for social activity (Moore 
and Wochder 197J,) The higher the rate of use,, 
the higher the sense of attachment Natural ob- 
jects that have a clearly differentiated identity, 
such as trees, large rocks, ponds, streams,, etc , 
seem to produce a strong image in the mind of 
the user, judging from children's cognitive 

maps , . 

(\H^/n??/?f?/ — TheMmportance of inter- 
connectedness in the motor-related environment 
has been noted by several researchers and was 
verified in the Lenox-Camden Experiment 
(MoQre Um), Continuity is achieved by joining 
elements together so that *'play circuits" can oc- 
cur. Movement experience can be greatly 
proved by the incorporation of vegetative and 
other natural resources., A simple comparative 
example is the difference in feeling between a 
path that is a bland strip of asphaj4: and one 
where planting has been used to create se- 
quences of texture, smell,, light,, shade, and 
color 

^4^.(.^.s..s ~^The basic need for access per se is 
not much affected by the presence of..natural 
resources; but since access for children is nor- 
mally via foot paths or bikeways, quality is in- 
creased by using topography and -by following 
natural features such as creeks In designing 
pathv^-ay systems one should bear in mind that 
the ex{x?rience of the journey is as important as 
the arrival 

Also let me say that it makes no sense to 
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provide natural-resource areas for^children un- 
less they are readily accessible—an issue fre- 
^ quently not taken seriously enough in urban 
' open-space planningt 

Cotiservatwn —A point toemphasize i^that it 
is far ea^er to incorporate play into an existing 
natural scene than vice versa. The incori^ration 
of natural resources into bland urban play areas 
is a management challenge at best. Better to 
conserve natural resources in the first place, by 
conscious planning. 

Af^phcation —These criteria can contrfbute 
to, but not produce, a desTgn solution Hopeful- 
^ U\ they provide some systematic guidance;, it is 
up .to the designer's consciousness,, imagination,, 
and skill to create an environment that will em- 
body' high-quality human experience Each site, . 
communit>,, and planning process is unique 
This, necessitates a wide margin of choice, inter- 
pretation,- and combination of elements to fit 
many different circumstances. 

Much depends on Ihe designer's willingness to, 
team up with the user-clients (NwhoUon ami 
Sc\mner 1973. Moore 1975) Social science isn't 
going to. Under Schumacher's (197dJ, broadside,, 
the m^th of value-free science seems to have'" 
finally succumbed It's time for those whose job 
it is to deal directly with the messy world to ig* 
nore the intimidations of social science and get 
on with their own high-utility systematic in- 
vestigations—where It counts. For a solid base 
of empirical work is urgently required. 
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' '\ , "Children in cities can become adapfed to almost 

anything— polluted air, treeless avenues, starless skies, 
aggressfve behavior, and the rat race of overcompetitive 
societies" - El wood L, Shafer 
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Rese^^rch Needs for Programs That Provide 
Natural Environrpents ^or Children 

by ELWOOD L. SHAFER, Principal Recreation Research^Scien- 
tist USD A Forest Service, Washington, D, 



ABSTRACT, ThT major emphases of selected Symposium papers 
are underscwed^d some personal thoughts ^represented on how 
childrens' undeftt^ding of natural environments will eventually^ 
affect the quality onhis Nation's environment. Special emphasis is 
given to research needs for insuring the establishment, protection, 
and managenient of natural environments for children in urban en- 
vironments. ' 



INTRODUCTION 

JnTERACTIONS among children, the natural 
environment, and where and how these children 
live are £undamental determinants oi this 
Nation's ifuality of life. My objectives are to un- 
dffrscoi'e the importance of natural en- 
vironments for urban children, and to suggest 
research needs for community, city, state and 
Federal programs that provide those en- 
vironments. ^ 

THE IMPORTANCEpF 
NATURAL ENVIRONMENTS 

This area of research has high priority for 
several reasons: Today,, about 75 percent of the 
Nation's children live in*densely populated 
areas. In just a few short years, these same 
children will be using the democratic process to 
make decisions^out environmental issues that 
are of major concern to this country and the 
world. If a large proportion of today's children 
are not aware of and do not appreciate how their 
lives depend on natural environments,, how, as 
adults, will they be able to help make intelligent 
decisions about the use, management, or protec- 
tion of aijr, water, ^oil^ flora, and fauna— their 
basic life "support systems? ' * 



Children in cities can become adapted tq 
almost anything— polluted air, treeless avenues, 
starless skies, aggressive behavior, and the^t* 
race of overcompetitive societies. But in ofc 
way, or another, the child has to pay later for the 
adjustment he or she makes to undesirable con- 
ditions. (The cost includes, for example, in- 
creases in chronic diseases and decadence of 
human values.) Urban children are often in- 
clined to take nature for granted, to accept it 
without curiosity or question. Children become 
aware of events and things only when they come 
close to theni or when an event affects the chffd 
spiritually or physically and penetrates the con- 
sciousness as an out-of-the ordinary, significant 
experience. 

Furthermore, the earlier a child experiences 
and values his natural environment— sees with 
awe the first spring flower, or responds to the 
alluring, magical promise of a wooded glen— th^ 
deeper and more enduring will be his faculty for 
perceiving and experiencing his relationship 
with and dependence upon nature. ^ 

But nature has been thrust so far out to the 
edge of modern life that many tinr^ children 
are obliged ^ live without it altogether.. 
Furthermore, in our zest for helping— or' 
pushing-^our children up the ladder of success, 
we often neglect an important aspect of their| 
growth: we often do not provide the en- 



vironments that children need for the idle times 
of introspection, rumination, and fantasy that 
are vital to the development of a rich personali- 
ty. I believe 'that nature can provide the 
backdrop not only, for contemplative thought, 
but also for the healthy play an^ exercise that 
are so vital to their physical well-being. ' 

To paraphrase Winston Churchill, "We shape 
our environments, and afterwards our en- 
vironments shape us/' By preserving, main- 
taining, developing,' and protecting natural en- \ 
vironments in urban areas for children to use 
for recreation, we can create a variety of con- 
ditions that call forth active and creative . 
responses during a child's early years, responses 
that may be far more important for intellectual 
and emotional growth than economic factors or 
passive exposure to cultural artifacts. 

Looking forward to thfe not-so-distant day 
when perhaps 9 out of 10 of the Nation's 
children will live in citieJ^'^we should pursue 
with all our vigor and- invagination those ideas 
that mean for all of^ihem and us a more 
healthful and worthwhile life. Natui^"eTi- 
' vironments where children can satisfy their 
longing for_recreation,, quiet,^ privacy,; in- 
dependence. inTfiativ«, and open space, ai*e not 
frills or luxuries, but real biological necessities. 

Furthermore,^ we face not only the problem of 
how to j^rovide green space for urban children, 
but also how to bring about the degree of in- 
stitutional change that such provision calls for. 
The answer is not "blowin' in the wind/* nor will 
it come with the dawning of the Age of Aquarius 
Indeed, if vve rely on such panaceas,, we will 
more likely experience the groaning than the 
greening of America for todav'^ban children 
The developing tensions of oufj/Wiety cannot 
wait that Iqng 1 

We must'work with speed and competence to 
build into our institutional systems the 
possibilities for a fuller expression and expan- 
sion of tjhe values of natural urban en- 
vironment's Changing some of our old priorities 
and practices in urban development is a task for 
the tough-minded and competent. Those who 
come to it with the currently fashionable mix- 
ture of passion, poetry,^ and platitucies only add 
to the confusion 

RESEARCH NEEDS 

A t(5p priority challenge for ^nagement 



research is to devise ways to get large numbers 
of potentially delinquent urban youth (14 to 19 
years old) involved in summer work programs 
that relate directly to natural en- 
vironments—either in or near the city. 
Elements of the natural environment provide 
the overall framework in which such programs 
would operate, and something that youth can 
relate to in a meanwfgful,, tangible way. The 
assumption here i;5 that if we provide aesthetic 
p natural environments where youth can do 
meaningful tasks,, there wilf^e the short-term 
benefit of a decrease in crim^ in the cities during 
the summer,, and the long-teijm benefits of 
childre^i's better understanding and respect for 
themselves and others. Granted, th^ assump- 
tions are 'largely intuitive at this point. 
Feasibility studies are needed tcrdetermine the 
probable costs,> the kinds and distributions of, 
local, state,; Federal, and private areas and 
f-ftt:ilities available or capable of being 
renovated, and the direct and indirect benefits 
that would likely accrue to society and to the in- 
dividual participants. In other words, the 
research challenge is to devise a strategy, es- 
timate the costs,, and document the support 
systems that would be required to obtain 
specified benefits from large-scale summer 
work programs in- natural environments for 
youth 

Another challenge i§ research related the 
public policy issues^at provide or don't provide 
adequate green space for children. A key- 
problem is. How shall we organize, control, and 
coordinate public and private policies for the 
development of green space for urban children 
so as to provide maximum opportunities at least 
^cost'' Or to. phrase the ^question another way. 
What kind of quasi-public structure would best 
meet the needs for effective use of green space 
for children? 

Next,, what equitabfe and effective kinds of 
taxation and zoning would best support an ur- 
ban land-use policy that would provide adequate 
natural environments for urban children? 

Another reseatch question: Wii^jpeans of 
public involvement work best in developing 
green space for urban children*^ 

In what areas is compromise most acceptable 
' in conflicts between the use of natural en- 
vironments for children versus other social 
needs'^ , 
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How can urban children's needs for green 
space be integrated with other urban land-use 
goals? 

M you can see from this brief but somewhat 
comprehensive list, of research questions that 
evolved from the sessions I attended, the related 
research tasks seerfl monumental and extremely 
challenging. No one said, however, that the 
research required for programs to provide 



natural envirorunents for children was going to 
be easy. This symposium has laid the'founda- 
tion for beginning the needed research. To com- 
plelp the task, we need to heed the advice of 
Mother Scott (an 83-years-young blues singer 
and Washington Grey Panther who performed 
during one of the sessions),, "No matter how 
tough the problem,, be the labor large or small,, if 
a task is once begun, keep on goin'." 
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PHOTO BY WALT BL^IR 

"Environmental education programs for. childrer^^are 
often based on what we think adults need to know. This 
is a worthy goal; however, the approach to attaining it , . 
must be tailored to the child's changing level, of com- 
prehension" - QeoVge^H. .Moeller ' ,* 
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Research Priorities in Environmental 
T Education 



by GEOkGE H, MOELLER, Progravi Coordinator, iHnchot 
Inetitute of Environmental Forestry Research, USDA Forest 
Service, Northeastern Forest Experiment Station. 



ABSTRACT. Althou^ natural processes operate in urban ar^, 
they are' difficult to qbserve. Much discussion durijig liie 
symposium-fair was devoted to fitiding ways to improve urban 
children's environmental understanding through environmental 
education programs. But before Effective environmental education 
programs can be developed, research is needed to: test the effec- 
tiveness of variQU« approaches to teaching environmental educa- 
tion fn relation <to difeences among diildren; help define testable 
program goals that^relate to a child's level of comprehension; 
develop better methods of training teachers and administering^ en- 
vironmental ediicatibn programs;' and identify ways to use 
elements found in the uj?ban environmertt to foster an understand- 
ing of environmental conc^pjis. 



QnCTUPON ATf^E, notsoverylongago,. self-concept, -and preparation for re^jionsible 

the Relatively undisturb^ natural environ- citizenship, are not known. " 

ment lay at the doorstep of the "urban" resident. The trend toward .increasing urbanization 

To experience nature, all that was.required was cannot be reversed. But as demonstrated during 

to stand on pnes toes and peak oW a stdne sepons^of this symposium-fair, a great deal ean 

fence, hedge, or city gate. By necessity, an un- be done to foster the urban child's understand- 

demanding of natural processes was^h in- ing of natural processes. These processes still 



tegral part of life. Littf?\ had to be done to for- 
mally' "educate" the maturing child about his 
place in the na^ral^orli Very' often survival 
de^^ended on how w4ll '^environmental 
education" Jessons were learned. 



operate in cities, but they are much less obvious 
than in years past. We can no longer expect 
children to understand their place in the natural 
world intuitively, without-assistance. 
Because of the trend toward separation from 



^ „ Dcciuise ui cne trena towara separation irom 

me u|ban r^ident bi today, 'even after climb- natural processes, some kimi of environmental 



ing to^he top of the high^t skyscraper, nt^>f et 
only 1^ fleeting glimpse of nature. The same 
naturS processes are^till operating all around 
him but they are hahier to see because they are 
less dramatic and their effects li^s 'immediate. 
The ^nt^mporary urb^n resident has become 
increasingly divorced from' t^^e natural 
framewbrk of trees, foresfsf^lds, arid natural 
processes that were an^mtegkal part lof 'the 
developmental environment 0/ earlier 
generations. The effects that this separation 
from rfkture may hav^/on todays urban children, 
in terms of their psychological development, 

; ■ . 7 - 



education has become a basic need for the urbbn 
child. , Without background knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the natural world, and a concept 
of their place in that world,, urban children will 
not be prepared^ to make the complex en- 
vir^onn^ental decisions that they will be forced to 
make as responsibl-e adults. Environmental 
educatiqn should not be treated as a luxury in 
modern education systems. Environmental 
e^cation is vital to man's ultimate survival as 
well as to maintaining and improving the 
present-day qualrty of life (Pullia.<i 1968). It is of 
utmost importance that environmental educa- 
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tion programs be carried out universally and 
that they be carried out properly. 

The introduction of environmental education 
programs into the Nation's schools is progress- 
ing at an unsteady rate According to a recent 
report of the National Center for Educatior?^l 
Statistics, United States Office of Education, 

^ "18 percent of the 23.9 million elementary school 
pupils, and 9 "percent of 17.2 million secondary 
school pupils" were enrolled in environmental 
courses in 1970 (Science, Mathematics, and En- 
vironmental Information Center 1972). Most en-' 
vironmental education programs were in subur- 
ban and rurar^hool systems. In a study con- 

r ducted by the National Education Association 
(1970). only 11 percent of the Nation's schools 
with enrollments of 1000 or more (schools that 
account for 90 percent of all public school pupils) 
were found to carry out environmental educa- 
tion programs that met the National Education 
Association's criteria. While a few areas of the 
country- have excellent records of achievement 
in developing environmental education 
curricula, most have had no central leadership 
or coordinated effort. Environmental education 
programs are most often the result of one 
teacher's awareness, enthusiasm,, and dedica- 
tion 

This lack of support is indeed sad. It is ex- 
tremely important that environmental educa- 
tion programs be universally introduced in the 
Nation's public schools— particularly in urban 
schools. The favorable environmental attitudes 
that restJlt from such programs would help pep- 
ple make the wide range of environmental 
decisions they face in everyday 'life, but the 
greatest benefit might be realized at the polls 
iSchoenfiell 1971) Just as every citizen is 
affected by^nvironmental degradation, all have 
the opportunity to take part in the national 
decision-making process through their votes. 
Efforts of government agencies, private enter- 
prise, and* conservation group^cannot succeed 
in achieving and maintaining afwholesome .en- 
vironment without the firm support and un- 

' derstanding of the citizenry (Omservation 
Foundation 196S) As a National Audubon 
Society report (1967), so well expressed it, "Peo- 
ple will not safeguard what they do not know, 

» let alone what they do not understand. They will 
not protect or treat kindly what they do not ap- 
pre<::iate". 

During 4:he past 2 days it has been my 



pleasure to listen to 34 speakers— educators, 
practitioners, and theoreticians— who shared 
their experience and knowledge . about the 
development of environmental e^fUpa^rTon 
programs. The active particips^non of 
Washington,, D.C., elementary school* children 
added a sense ot reality to these discussion 
sessions. Topie«^anged. from the relationship 
between nature apj)reciation and child develop- 
ment to practical techniques for introducing 
children to envj^ronmental concepts. I will 
attempt to summarize what I perceived as some 
of the major problem areas for environmental 
education research that >vere suggested during 
the discussion sessions. I must, however, cau- 
tion that wh^t follows is only a partial listing. 
Continual eC'aluation and much more input are 
needed if we kre to organize a research package 
on which to base the design of comprehensive 
environmental education programs. 

In her remarks at the first session of this 
symposium-fair,, Margaret ' Mead stated, "We 
don't know what children do at different stages. 
The child as a universal concept is largely a 
myth". She argued that the needs of children 
vary— across cultures, regionally, between ur- 
b^,^ suburban, an5 rural areas, and even from 
neighborhood to neighborhood. Although these 
differences are recognized, we tend to develop 
standardized approaches to teaching about the 
environment. Research should be done to 
evaluate the effectiveness of various approaches 
to teaching environmental education in relation 
to sociocultural and regional differences among 
children. ^ 

Environmental education programs for 
children are often based on what we think 
adults need to know.^ This is a worthy goal; 
however, the approach to attaining it must be 
'tailored to the child's changing level of com- 
prehension. As pointed out during the 
symposiurp-fair, an adult philosophy cannot 
easily be reconciled with that of a child. In most 
sciences we have a pretty good idea about what 
needs to be known and how to measure learning 
progress quantitatively . But a -child's progress 
in undei;standing environmental concepts can- 
not easily be measured because goals are stated 
in adult terms and we do not have precise 
measuring devices A child may be taught to 
differentiate different kinds of tree leaves, but 
we must ask ourselves if this achievement 
represents a successful environmental educa- 
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tion effort. Etivironmental education involves 
more than the transfer of knowledge— it in- 
volves the child's comprehension of his place in 
the natural wprld around him. If environmental 
education is to achieve an adult goal, it is 
necessary to breakdown this goal into subgoals 
that correlate with the child's level of com- 
prehension. Research should be undertaken to 
help define these goals. - ' 

First,, hawever,^ the goals of environmental 
education^ rle^^ to be operationally defjned. 
Unless this is done,^ it will be impossible to 
evaluate the progress of an environmental 
education 'effort. Part of an operational goal 
definition for environmental education needs to 
be knowledge transfer But,, as pointed out in 
the previous paragraph,, knowledge acquisition 
does not necessarily bring greater environmen- 
tal understanding. A more desirable goal of en- 
vironmental education is to foster favorable en- 
vironmental attituc^— a longer lasting dimen- 
sion of personality. Once goal^ have been 
operationally defined, researdfrcan develop 
methods of measuring change in environmental 
attitudes that result from exposure to en- 
vironmental education. 

Teaching about the environment is a relative- 
ly new undertaking. The environmental 
educator should have a background in biological 
and social science as well as in the philosophy 
of education. Educational programs to provide 
this background are now just being organized. 
Although there is great enthusiasm for teaching 
environmental education, little is known about 
the combination of talents needed to teach it 
effectively When research has identified these 
talents, it can help design programs for 
educating the environmental educator. Basic 
research is also needed to study the process of 
environmental education— who should teach it, 
how should it be taught, and what materials^nd 
methods are best to foster an understanding of 
environmental concepts. 

A related issue is that little agreement has 
been peached on whether environmental educa- 
tion sirht^ld be taught as a distinct subject or 
uvhether all teaching should be done en- 
vironmentally. Although this question has no 
absolute answer, research into th^ process of en- 
vironmental information exchange would help 
to identify consequences of alternative ap- 
proaches to teaching environmental concepts. 
The administrative organization of systems 



^ for exchanging environmental information also 
needs research. For example,, what arejhe roles 
of nature centers, schools, and other supportive 
institutional services (libraries, television, 
periodicals, the greater **comBft unity*', etcS in an 
integrated environmental education program? A 
symbiotic relationship may develop among 
these institutions that will lead to a more ef- 
ficient environmental information exchange 
system. A related research problem is the need 
to determine how environmental education 
programs can best be incol-porated into existing 
educational systems. 

How should environmental education be 
taught? The materials available for teaching en- 
vironmental educaton varv widely,; as do in- 
structional techniques among educators. Yet lit- 
tle research has been done to determine the in- 
formational needs of environmental educators 
in different institutional and geographic set- 
tings. During these sessions, many innovative 
approaches to teaching environmental educa- 
tion have been discussed. Very few of these have 
had their influence on children's environmental 
attitudes quantitatively evaluated. Basic 
. research is, therefore, needed to identify the 
educational techniques that are most effective 
in influencing children's environmental at- 
titudes. 

* Research is needed to find out how children 
grasp environmental concepts. This research 
must take into consideration the children's 
different conceptual abilities at different ages, 
their past and present experiences, and their 
home and surrounding environments. Par- 
ticular emphasis should be placed on developing 
programs in relation to children's ability to con- 
ceptualize and grasp environmental concepts. 

The preceding discussion of research needs 
relates generally to all environmental education 
efforts. The special circumstances that confront 
environmental educators in urban areas— lack 
of opportunity to experience nature, lack of in- 
centive to do so, etc.— require that some 
research be conducted specifically within urban 
areas. Even though the modern city masks and 
dominates nature it still offers many oppor- 
tunities for environmental education. Research 
can help to identify these opportunities. We 
often try to transpose urban children from their 
home environments to the country, hoping that 
the exposure to nature will change their at- 
titudes when they return home. This practice is 
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based on the assumption that if we can get, 
children to the country, they will somehow 
assimilate all of the values of nature. Urban 
children spend most of their lives in the city, 
and most will remain there for their entire lives. 
Therefore, the city is the best place to teach 
them environmental concepts. For example,^ 
what better place is there than the city to study 
water and air poUution'^esearch can help to 
identify and catalog opportunities for en- 
vironmental education in urban settings. Where 
appropriate teaching materials cannot be found,; 
reasonable substitutes can be located. Research 
can help to identify materials in urban areas 
that could be used to teach the environmental 
processes that are now taught only in rural set- 
tings 

A critique of research needs in environmental 
education would not be complete without men- 
tion of the difficulties involved Existing 
research tools will have to be adapted and new- 
tools developed. New experimental designs will 
have to be invented and tested. Research 
techniq^ues for studying children's attitudes will 
have to be refined. The administrative problems 
often encountered in conducting research in 
highly structured instiutions such as the public 
schools will have to be overcome The coopera- 
tion and support of school administrators is ab- 
solutely necessary for success of an environmen- 
tal education research effort. 

I have outlined just a few of the major 
research needs that were suggested during the 

-1 



environmental, educa^rton sessions at this 
symposium-faic The li$t is far from complete. 
But if research attention can be devoted to at 
least a few of the problem areas defined here, 
environmental education will be much closer to 
accomplishing the goals set forth by Caldwell 
iim): 

'*To improve the human environment, both men and 
politics must be improved Men make politics, 
political institutpns influence human behavior,, but ^ 
behavior is also influenced by attitudes, beliefs, and 
values Purposeful shaping of the environment in- 
volves the purposeful shaping of outlooks on life The 
quality of the fature environment depends, therefore, 
upon the shaping of attitudes, beliefs, and values 
^ through present education" 
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APPENDIX A 
SYMPOSIUM -FAIR PROGRAM 



MONDAY, MAY 19 

5:00- 6:00 P.M. RECEPTION 
Background music by JESSE PESSOA, Brazilian harpist. 

6:00- 7:30 P,M.. WELCOME DINNER 



7:30 ^7:45 P.M. GREETINGS! < 

Toastmaster: E. L. SHAFER, USDA Forest Service. RODNEY TILLMAN,, Dean, School of 
Education, The George Washington University. ROGER LOCANDRO, Dean, Cook College, 
Rutgers University. WILLIAM H.. SMITH, President, Consortium for Environmental Forestry 
Studies, »Pinchot Institute. REXFORD A. RESLER, Associate Chief, USDA Forest Service. 

8 -9:30 P.M.- EVENING EVENT ' 

Opening Talk: MARY CONWAY KOHLER, Director, National Commission on Resources for Youth. 

'The Weeds Asserting Themselvfes-'-KATOLEEN SPIVACK. Poets and children look at the 
natural environment. 

TUESDAY, MAY 2Q 



9 A.M. - 5:00 P.M. The Value of Natural Environr^ts in Human Development 

Coordinators: ROGER HART AND MAYER SPIVACK 

Tl^e d^'s discussions began with personal reflections on e^y childhood. Two papers were dis- 
cussed by a panel constituted to assist in generating discuss'ion. 

9:00-9:45 A.M. ' "Early Childhood Playscapes from Memory" introduced by 

FLORENCE LADD.' ^ 

»" ' 

9:45- 10:30 A. M, " "Experience and Appreciation*' — YI-FUTUAN. 

«^ > 

lO:30 - 12:00 Noon Pan^ Discussion ' 

ALAN GUSSOW, Friends of "the Earth, Congers, New York. / 
ROGER HART, Environmental Psychology Program, City University of Ne^L^Yorlc, Graduate 
Center. 

FLORENCE LADD, environmental/psychologist, Harvard University. 

KARL LINN, landscape architect and psychologist, Louisville, Kentucky. 

MARGARET MEAD, cultural anthropologist, American Museum of Natural History, New York. 

HAROLD SEARLES, M.D.,, psychoanalyst, Washington, D.C. 

PAUL SHEPARD, teacher and writer, Pitzer College, Claremont, California. 

MAYER IVACK, Director of Environmental Design and Analysis Unit, Laboratory of Com- 

munity Psychiatry, Harvard Medical School. 

YI-FU TUAN, Departme'nt of tieography, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
1:30 - 2:00 P.M. 'The Role of Place in Human Development"-~PAUL SHEPARD 
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2:00 -"5:00 P.M. Panel Discussion 

8:00 - 10:30 P.M. Film Presentation and Discussion 

''Myth of Naro", "Bitter Melons", and other sequences filmed by TIMOTHY ASH and JOHN 
MARSHAL^, Documentary Educational Resources, Center for Documentary Anthropology, 
Sommerville, Massachusetts. > 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 21 . DAY'S OVERVIEW . 

9:00 - 12:00 >Joon FOUR PARALLEL DISCUSSION SESSIONS 

h Theory and Research >^ 

IL Educatic^x ^ * 

IIL Community Approaches 
IV.^ Children's Design and Planning 

' 12:00 Noon - 2:30 P.M. PICNIC LUNCH at Mt. Vernon College. 

A participatory recreation program was offered by New Games Foundation, San Francisco, 
California. 

2:30 . 5:00 P.M. FOUR PARALLEL DISCUSSION SESSIONS 

(Continued) 

8:00 9:30 P.»^. EVENING PROGRAM 

"Being ptesent", an evening with PETER CHERMAYEFF, architect, and JANE 
CHERMAYEFF, painter, co-produce/s-of Elephant, Lion, Zebra, Cheetah, and Giraffe films. \ 
Musical "Jam Session" by volunteers, coordinated by RAY LORENZO. " 

' /. THEORY AND RESEARCH ON CHILDREN AND THE NATURAL ENVIRONMENT 

Overall Coordinator: RUTH HAMILTON ALLEN 

9:00 - 9:30 A.M. "Chttdren's Conception of the Natural World", Introduction to an on- 

going workshop. ELEANOR DUCKWORTH, the Atlantic Institute, 
Halifax, N.S., Canada. 

9-3(1 11-00 A M ^ * Teenagers and the Natural Environment: Challenge and Trayiquility 

Coordinator: RACHEL fcAPLAN 

6 

Research on the effects of summer outdoor programs and the psychological values of wilderness 
experience. ^ 

"An Outdoor Challenge Program as a Means of Enhancing Mental Health"^ROBERT A. 
HANSON, Community Mental Health Center for Alger and Marquette Counties,, Marquette, 
Michigan. 

"Summer Outdoor P^ogr'Jirns: Their Participants and Their Effects"— RACHEL KAPLAN, De- 
partment of Psychology, University of Michigan, Ann A/bor. 

. "Tranquility and Challenge in the Natural Environmenf'-^STEPHEN KAPLAN, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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11:00- 12:00 Noon Research with Urban Youth 

Coordinator: RUTH HAMILTON ALLEN 

"City Kids in the Absence of . A ''^FLORENCE LADD, Department of City Planning Harvard 
University, 

*^Urban Youth in Natural Environments: A Field Study of Social Ecology, Behavior, and 
bocial Networks in Six Camping and Conservation Programs"~RUTH HAMILTON ALLEN 
Council of Governments, Washington, D.C. 

2:30 -3:30 P.M. '*WILD: Wilderness Incentive Learning Development Project"— 

JOHN PARTINGTON, Assistant Professor, Department of Psy- 
chology, Carlton Uiliversity, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 

3'30-5:00 P.M, Experiencing Nature 

s Coordinator: DAVID SEAMON 

**Reverrng Natures 'Unassuming Things'- Wordsworth's and Goethe s Experience of the Naturaf' 
World-Implications for Modern Men and Women"-~-DAVID SEAMON, Clark University 
Worcester,, Massachusetts. 

'The Value of Natural Settings in Self-Environment Mergence"— NATALIA KRAWETZ 
Environmental Psychology Program, City University of New York. 

Commentary by: 

EMILIE O'MARA,, Environmentahftsychology Program, City University of New York 
V Graduate Center. 

YI-FU TUAN, Department of Geogfaphy, University of Minnesota. 

II. EDUCATION ^ m 

Overall Coordinator: BEVERLY DRIVER 

9:00- 11:00 A.M. Possibilities and Challenges of EnmronmentoJ Education for Urban 

Children and Youth 
Coordinator: BEVERLY DRIVER, Rocky Mountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station,, USDA Forest Service,, Fort Collins, 
Colorado.- 

"Possibilities and Challenges of Environmental Education'for Inner-City Children"-~-RONALD 
GREENWALD, Environmental Education, USDA Forest Service, Washington, D.C and 
• ERNEST MACDONALD,; Environmental Education, Pacific^'orthwest Region,^ USDA Forest 
Service, Portland,, Oregon ' i 

• "Integrating Environmental • Education into Urban Kindergarten through Twelfth Grade 

Curricula"— PAUL NOVAK, Environmental Education Program, University of Michigan, 'Ann 
Arbor ^ 

'^Review, Critique,, and Synthesig"-PAUL YAMBERT, Department of Forestry. Southern 
Illinois University,, Carbondale, Illinois. 

11:00- 12'00 Noon Innovative Public School Approaches < 

^ Coordinator: BEVERLY DRIVER 

* O . ^ ' 
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"Field Trips for Urban Children"-MARI0N CARPENTER and CAROL ROBBINS,; Wave Hill 
Center for Environmental Studies, Bronx, New York. 

"Urban, Suburban, and Rural Children Explore Local Communities"->CASEY MURROW, 
Environmental Studies Coordinator,^ Deerfield Valley Elementary School, Wilmington, 
Vermont. 

"-A Child Shall Lead Them* The First Urb^n Soil Survey'-ERNEST L. MOODY and HORACE 
SMITH,: USDA Soil Conservation Service! Washington, D.C. 

2'30 - 3'30 P M. "Gardening in the Public Schools"-~.PETER WDTOWEIC, Supervisor, 

Horticultural Education, Cleveland, Ohio, Public Schools. 

"Encounters with Ecolog>* on the School Grounds of the District of Columbia Public Schools"— 
SYLVIA K. SHUGRUE. Coordinator, Beautification and Ecology Program,. Washington. D C. 
Public Schools, and WtLLIAM T WEBB, JR Communications an^^ Community Relations, 
Washington,, D C.,^ Public Schools '-^ 



3:15- 4 45 P M * Sati/rnl Science Center^^ A Critical As'^ssment 

Coordinator: JOHN RIPLEY FORBES. Natural Science Centei^for 
Youth Foundation, New Canaan, Connecticut. f 
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A Panel Discussion and qritical assessment of children's natural science centers, children's sec- 
tions of natural history museums,; and community nature centers. * 

CATHERINE PESSINO,, The Natural Science Center, American Museum of Natural History, - 
New York 'City. 

ECKLEY MACKLIN, Program Coordinator, West Rock Nature Recreation Center New Haven, 
Connecticut, 

SALLY MIDDLEBROOKS, 'The Nature Shop",, Boys Club of New York. Harlem, New Yorl^. 

FLETCHER A. SMITH, Program Manager,, Oiftreach Services, Anacostia Neighborl^od 
>|useum,'Smithsonian Institution, Washington, DC 

4'45-6'OOP M. Teacher Materials Development ^ 

Coordinator. DAVID HOUSTON 

I 

*The Wonders of! Nature' -EDWARD SHARON, State and Private Forestry, USDA Forest 
Service, Albuquerque, New. Mexico. 

'The Game of the Environment. An Illifttrative Approach to Teaching Environmental Relation- 
ships '-DAVID R. HOUSTON, Northeastern Forest Experiment Station, USDA Forest Service, 
Hamden, Connecticut 

"Measuring Environmental Attittides of Elementary School Students"— JOHN C BENJAMIN, 
National Park Service, GEORGE H. MOEtXER, Northeastern Forest Experiment Station, 
USDA Forest Service, and DOUGLAS A. MORRISON, SUNY College of Environmental 
Science ^nd Forestry at Syracuse University. 
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III. COMMUNITY APPRO A CHES TO EKMRONMENTAL QUALITY FOR CHILDREN 

9:00- 10:30 A.M. Adulfi^ Vmvaof Urban Children'ti Envi ran ments 

^ Coordinator' LOIS MARK STALVEY 

"Children's Health in Urbania"-~L. RIJDDICK LYNCH, Department of Health Sciences, Jersey 
City State College, Jersey City,; New Jersey. . 

"The Urban Child: Getting Ready for Failure"-LOIS MARK STAL\1:Y, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

"Encouraging Teachers to Understand the Neighborhood Environment of their Children"— 
ELLEN JACOBS. Preschool Education, Sir George Williams Campus of Concordia University, 
^, Montreal, Canada. 

/ 

10'30- 12.00 Noon Washmgton, D C\ Teenager-i^ Vieu\s of their Natural Eyinymnvent 

Coordinator- A. LAVERNE DICKERSON 

Teenagers from the Washington,; D.C.,, High schools (under the auspices of the YMCA) presented 
a video tape of their perceptions of their environment as a stimulus for discussion 

"Growing Along with Your Environment"-STUART DENNISTON, BERNARD SPRIGGS 
and CARLOS REYES, \^shington, D.C. . ' , ^ ' 

"Cityscape'WOSEPH MASSENBERG, JR., MARIKO MOORE-KAWAGUCHI, and ROX- 
ANNE DaYE. Western High School, Washington, D.C. 

2:30- 5K)0 P.M. Children\s Urbdn Gardens- A Tool for Enviroimental Enlightenment 

Coordinator: CHARLES LEWIS 

"People-Plant Interaction Program of the American Horticultural Society"— CHARLES LEWIS, 
Horticulturalist, Morton Arboretum^n^jp^, Illinois. 

"Vegetable Gardens: A Tool for Environmental Education"— BARBARA SHALUCHA, Direc- 
tor, Hilltop Garden. Program,- Department of Botany, University of Indiana. ^ \ 

"Gardening with Children in the Inner City"- VIRGINIA BEATTY, Urban Specialist, Chicago 
Horticultural Society,^ Chicago, Illinois. ' *' ' ' 

"Washington Youth Gardens"-WILLIAM C. HASH,. Director, Washington Youth Gardens' 
Pri)gram, Department of Recreation, Washington,; D.C. 

IV. CHILDREN'S ENMRONMENTAL RESotRCES AND THE ROLE OF DESIGN ANLh 

PLANNING 
Overall Coordinator* ROBIN MOORE 

9:00- 10-00 A.M. "Children's Imagination,. Play,, and Games"-BRIAN SUTTON* 

SMITH, Developmental Psychology Program, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. ^ - « 

10:00- 1030 A.M. Introduction to the Child-Designed 'V^rOtir Walking Tour 
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Children of STEVENS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, with SIMON NICHOLSON, The Open Univer- 
sity, Oxford, England, MARK FRANCIS>RAY LORENZO,^ and ROGER HART. 



10:30 A.M. -4:00 P.M. 



Children's Ermronmental Resources in Urban, Suburban, or Rural 

Settings L % ^ 

Coordinator. ROGER HART 



"Preadolescent's Access to anS Use of the City's Resources'-STEPHEN CARR, Arrow Street, Inc., 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

"The Use of l^atural Elements by City Children: A Case Study in Participatory Research"— 
MARK FRANCIS and RAYMOND LORENZO, Urban Design Program and Department of City 
Planning, Graduate School of Design, Harvard University. 

''Children's Environmental Resources in New York City "-ALAN SOMMERMAN, GWEN 
HAMLIN, and FEH) WHEELER,; Environmental Psycholog>- Program,^ Graduate Center,, City 
University of New T<^rk 

^'Children's Use of the'^vironment in Baltimore"-PENNY WILLIAMSON, Baltimore City 
Planning Department. 

''Children's Outdoor Activities in a Suburban Residential Setting"— JIM AIELLO, Department 
of Geography, Syracuse University. 




"Children's Environmental Resources in a SmalTNew England Tbwjn"— ROGER HART, En- 
vironmental Psychology Program, Graduate Center, City University d( New York. 



4:00 -5:00 P.M. 



Making Things and Places in Natural Spaces 



) 



"Gr^ Fun"-MARYANNE GJERSVIK, artist, photographer, ^nd author., Riverside, 

Connecticut. 

% 

."Children's Buildings in a New England Village"-ROGER HART, Environmental Psy- 
•chology Program, Graduate Center,, City Univer-sity of New York. . 

"Childrin's Sand Buildings'-PAT LOHEED,, Girt Scouts of the United States of America, 
Boston, 'Massach u setts. 



THURSDAY,, MAY 22' 
9:00- 12:00 Noon 



1:30 -6:00 P.M. 
\ 8:00 - 10:00 P.M. 
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D^S OVERVIEW 



FOUR PARALLEL DISCUSSION SESSIONS 
I., Theory and Research 

II. Education 

III. Community Approaches 

IV. Children's Design and Planning 

FOUR PARALLEL DISCUSSION SESSIONS (Continued) 

RECEPTION (Including oldtime country dancing with fiddles, banjos, 
flutes, and dulcimers, staged by CLAIR^REININGER. JESSE 
PESSOA, harpist, played on the TerrancI from 8:00 to 9:30 P.M. 
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I. THEOR YAND RESEARCH ON CHILDREN AND THENA TURAL ENVIRONMENT 
Overall Coordinator: RUTH HAMILTON ALLEN ■ 

* 

' 9:e0 A.M. - 12r00 Noon Children 's Perceptions of the NaturalA'orld 

\^ • Coordinator: BEVfeRLY DRIVER 

"Pertffeptiial Bases of Outdoor Recreation Choice by Teenagers: Relationships Between Cultural 
and fEnvironmental Attribute?"-GEORGE PETERSON, Department of Civil Engineering, 
Teclinological Institute, Nortlfwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

''Urban\hildren's Innate Capacity, Not Ability, to Respond to Natural Environments"- 
BEVERLY DRIVER, USDA Fofest Service, Fort Collins, Colorado, and PETER X. GI^ENE, 
Recreation Resources, Colorado State University. 

"Seeing is Being'-PHILIP R. MERRIFIELD,, Department of Educational Psycholog< New 
York University. / 

"Urban and Rural Children's Perceptions of the Envirdnmenf'-BRIAVEL HOLCOMB, - 
Department of Geography, Rutgers University 

"Use and Perception'CoPthe Environment: Cultural Developmental Processes"— MARTIN 
CHEMERS and IRVING ALTMAN, Department of Psychology, University of Utah. 

1:30'- 3:00 P.M. Research Methods for Observing Children in Natural Environments 

Coordinator: RUTH HAMILTON ALLEN 

7 

"Observational Methods for Child- Behavior Study"J|BILL M. SEAY, Department of Psychology 
Louisiana State University. -w.. 

"Observations in Public Settings'VROBERT G. LEE, Department of Forestry and Conserva- 
tion, University of California. 

Commentary: ANNE ROBERTSON, Department of Psychology, The Child Study Center, 
Yale University. 

3:00 - 4:45 P.M. ' Nature and Children \s Media 

Coordinator: THOMAS MORE 

^'Attitudes to Woods and Forests Carried in Children's Books"-GWEN HAMLIN and NANCY 
DUNCAN, Environmental Psychology Program, City University of New^York, and the De< 
partment of Geography, Syracuse University. 

^ "Attitudes toward Wildlife in Children's Literature"-THOMAS MORE, NEFES, USDA Forest 
Service, Amherst, Massachusetts. 

♦ 

"City and Country in Children's Books''^ LEONARD MARCUS, Editor, Dover Books, New 
York. 

**The Treatment of the Natural World in Popular Children's TV"— YONA NELSON- 
SHULMAN,. SHEREE WEST, and GWEN HAMLIN, Environmental Psychology Program, 
Graduate Center City University of New York. ' ^ 

4:45 - 5:45 P.M Research Priorities, Reflectxms and Summations 
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/ II.. EDUCATION 

Overyi Coordinator: BEVERLY DRIVER 

9:00- 10:00 A.M. ^ Changing Philosopkies.and Attitudes to the Role of Outdoor Environ^ 

^ ' . ment inChild Education and Development 

Placing coiHemporary developments in context. From the classical European writings through 
the American Transcendentalists to the 1970's revival and beyond. 

Coordinator: CALVIN W. STILLMAN, Department of Environmental Resources, Cook College, 
^ Rutgers University. 

"Rudolf Steine<'-JIM PEWTHERER^ Rudolf Steiner Farm School,^ Harlemville,^ New York. 

"Frederich FroebeK —ROGER HART,; Environmental Psycholog>' Program, Graduate Center, 
City University of New York. ^ 

Commentary: NEIL JORGENSEN,, Wheelock College, Boston,, Massachusetts. 

10:00- 10:45 A.M. The Tip of the Iceberg 

^How to establish a pilot program in environmental education at the early childhood level, where 
it is really most important. Multimedia presentation.. ROBERT LEWIS, Wildwood School, 
"Aspen, Colorado. 

10:45- 11:15 A.M. * Environmental Educatiam is Fun 

HAROLD STUFFT, Principal, and students, parents, and teachers of the William Tyler Page 
Elementary School, Silver Spring, Maryland. 

11:15 - 12:00 Noon Developing Curriculum Materials with Teachers 

CLIFFORD ANASTASIOU, Director, Vancouver Environmental Education Project, Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 

1:30-3:00 P.M. Living and WorkMg Experience's for Urban Children 

JIM PEWTHERER, Rudolf Steiner Farm School, Harlemville, New York. 4 

LAWRENCE MICKOLIC, Fresh Air Fund,' New York. . 

ELIZABETH BARKSDA\p and ERNIE BELL, Camping Program, Department of Recreation, 
Washington, D. C. - * • - 

FRANK PRIDEMORE, Superintendent, Cotoctan Mountain Park, National Park Service, Thur- 
mont, Maryland. * 

LEON J. FISHKIN, "Johnny Horizon Program," National* Park Service, Washington, D. C. 

/ 3:00 -5:00 P. Living and Working Experiences ^ Urban Teenagers 
' ^" /T Coordinator: A.. LA VERNE DICKERSON 
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*Team-Building Among Cftildren: Confronting Passive Behavior 'Through Outddfcf Experience" 
—FREDERICK W., MEDRICK, Director, Rocky Mountain Center for Experiential Learnirtfe, 
Denver, Colorado. / 

'The Youths-Conservation Corps (YCC) and the Natural Environment"— A. LAX'ERNE DICK- 
ERSvICNEFES, USDA Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 

"Green is for Growing"-MAR¥ RHOMBERG, Girl Scouts of the-N^ns Capital, 

Washington, D. C 

"Creating Change"-NICK PAWLE Y, Outdoor Learning Center, Inc., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
5:00 - 5:45 P.M. Educational Pmntxes: Reflections and Summations 

III. COMMUNITY APPROA CHES TO ENMRONMENTAL QUAUTYFOR CHILDREN 

9:00- 10:^0 A.M. European Approaches to Environmental Education in the City 

A report on changes in environment education, partTcularly community-base*.activities in the 
United Kingdom, 



ANTHONY FYSON, Co-editor, BEE (Bulletin for Environmental EducaOon), Town and Coun- 
try Planning Association, London, England. 

10:30- 12:00 Noon Teenager Participation in Changing the Urban Environment 

Coordinator: MARY CONWAY KOHLER, The National Commission 
* on Resources for Youth, New York. 

Groups of hidi school students and their advisors from six environmental projects from the 
New York and Washington, D. C. metropolitan areas presented their projects, which repre- 
sented a wide vyiety of urban community activities. The projects ranged from producing a 
magazine dedicated to the local urban history and culture, to using a retired lightship as a base 
for monitoring the marine environment, to teaching ecology to visiting school children and the 
public^„This presentation provided an opportunity to exchange ideas with the target group 
of this conference— youth. 

1:30 - 2:15 P.M. Children as Working Partners in a Self-Reliant Urban Neighborhood 

A discussion of the integration of learning, play, and work in the production of food, energy, and 
"good" goods. ^ ^ 

DAVID MORRIS and NEIL SELDMAN, Institute for Local Self-Reliance, Washington, D. C. 
2:15 - 3:00 P.M. Science as Part of the Everyday Life of Children in the Gity 

KARL HESS, Community Technology Warehouse, Washington, D. C. 
3:00 -^4:30 P.M. Community/School Approaches to Environmental Action 

NANCY WOLF, Environmental Action Coalition, New York. 

Communities and Schools Working mth Children to Build Environments 
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TONY SHARKEY and SHARON HA YM AN,. Creative Teaching Workslvop, New York. 
4:30 - 6 00 P.M. Community Priorities: Reflections and Summations 

« Di&etission led bv DONALD KLEIN 
' CHILDRESS ENVIRONMENTAL RESOURCES: THE ROLE OF DESIGN AND PLAN 

9:00A M.-l2Noon - . Natural Spacj^s in Cittes: The Role of City Planning andDesign 

Coordinator: ROBIN MOORE^ ^ ^ 

•'International Approaches"— POLLY HILL, advisor pn Children's Environments to the Cana-^^X 
dian Central Mortgage and Housing Authority, Vice-President of the Int^national Playgrounas 
Association, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada ^ ^ ^.^^ ^ ^ # 

"Chan^ng School Yards A Vehicle Environmental Education" - ROBIN MOORE,;Depart^ 
ment ()f Landscape Architecture, Universityof California, Berkeley. N 

'The Potential of Abandoned tots and Other City No Places"*^AN SCH\*i^R^ Brooklyn, 
New York 

"How Some City Pllflferounds Work, or DonWork, and Why"~-NANCY LINDAY, Street Life 
Project New York. , 

*AVorking with Community Resources ^/Change Children's Environments"— STEEN 
ESBENSEN, Office for Children,•^ Bo^ttn,, Massachusetts. 
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/Panel Discussion. FLORENCE LADD, MARK FRANCIS, RAY LORBTVZO and DAVID 
RAPHAEL. Graduate School of Design, Harvard University, arid IRENfe CHOKO and ANNE- 
i MARIE POLLOWY.: Ecole d'Architecture,, Universite' de Montre;ai 
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1-30 - 3.00 P.M ^ Pitpviding Recreatirhi OpportumfierWit^MTtties 

Coordinator. RUTH HAMILTON ALLEN 

•The Value of Zoos'^NEIL CHEEK, Texas A & M University. 

*The Value of Washington's Parks"— BART TRUSDALE, Education Program, U. S. Department 
of the Interior. Washington, D. C 

"Large Cit\ublic Recreation Green Space in the U.kA."->WILLIAM HARTWIG, MICHAEL 
FOSTER, and A LA VERNE; DICl^ERSON, Department of Human Kinetics ^ndL^re Studies, 
Georj^e W\ashin^on University,, and NEFES, USDA Forest Service, Washingtonrt). C- • 

3:00 > 5 00 P M Naturnl Spcices in Cities Priorities, Reflections,^ and Summations 

Discussion led by LYNNE GAY, Cambridge,^ Mass^husetts. 

- . r . ■ 

FHIDAY.MAY'.i " IMPACT SESSIONS 

9.00 - 10 00 A M I. Nature and the City Implications for Handicapped Childrip/' 



A p*nel with expertise on the special problems facing handicapped children reviewed the dis- 
cu^ions of the previous 3 days and debated their implications for handicapped children. 

ROBERT CIPRIANO and DONALD E. HAW.KINS, Department of Human Kinetics and Lei- 
sure Studies, the George Washington University, 

DENNIS A, VINTON, Department of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, University 
of Kentucky, \ , > - 

10:00*- 11:00 A.M. II. Research Priorities 

Social and behavioral scientists reviewed the proceedings of the Symposium-Fair and suggested 
-new research priorities. , 

WILLIAM BURCH, Forest Sociology, School of Forestry and Environmental Studies, Yale 
University (Theory and Research) 

ELWOOD L. SHAFER, Forest Environmental Research, USDA Forest Service, Washington, 
D. C, (Community Approaches). * 

EDWARD STONE, Landscape Architect, USDA Forest Service, Washington, D. C. (Design and 
Planning). 

GEORGE H: MOELLER, NEFES, USDA Forest Service, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania (Educa- 
tion). ^ 

1 1:00 A.M. - 12 Noon III, Desired Change and Strategies for Change ■ ^Jducation 

Implications of the conference for change's in education practices. 

11:00- 12Noon (Cont.) A. LA VERNE DICKERSON, NEFES, USDA Forest Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. ♦ 

ANTHONY FYSON, Co-editor, BEE (Bulletin for Environmental Education), London, England. 

12N0ON - 1:00P.M, IV. Desired Change and Strategies far Change - Envirmmental De- 

sign and Planning 

POLLY KI^ Advisor on Children's Environments to the Canadian Central Mortgage tnd 
Housing Authority, Vice-President of^the International Playgrounds Association, Otawa, 
Ontario, Canada. 

POLLY HILL led a discussion of the previous 2 days' per^spectives on children's environmental 
resources in different' types of environments and varioiis innovations in design and planning 
with children, * ^ 

ONGOING ^ WORKSHOPS AND FIELD TRIPS 

WEDNESDA Y AND THURSDA MA Y 21 aiid 22 

Coordinator: ALAN KNIGHT, Biospheres, Boston, Massachusetts . 

"The Deve)bpment of the Child's Conceptions of the Natural World - The Work pf Jean Piaget 
and colla«orators"-ELEANOR DUCKWORTH, The Atlantic Institute, Halifax, N. S., Canada. 
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"Innovative Approached^ for Increasing Environment*! Awareness"— STEVE VAN MATRE. 
^ Department of Leisure and Environmental Studies, George Williams College, Downer^ Grove, 

Illinois, and PAUL YAMBERT, department of Forestry, Southern Illinois University. 

. *TEnvironmental Autobiography and Environmental Experience Workshops"— KENNETH 
HELPHAND, Department of Landscape Architecture, University of Oregon, and DAVID SEA- 
MON, Department of Geography, Clark University. ^ 

"City Nature Field Walks"-MApiON CARPENTER and CAROL ROBBINS, Wave Hill Center 
for Environmental Studies, Bron)S, New York. 

"Child-Designed City Trips' -Washington, D.C., School Children with SIMON NICHOLSON, 
The Open University, Oxford, England, ROGER HART, Environmental Psychology Program, 
^-^Praduate Center, City University of New York, and MARK FRANQS and RAY LORENZO, 
Graduate School of Design, Harvard University. 

"Craft Techniques"— The Anacostia Neighborhood Museum, Smithsonian Institution.; Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

"Developing Curriculum Materials with Tiachers"— CLIFFORD ANASTASIOU, Vancouver 
Environmental Education Project, University of British Columbia. 

CHILDREN'S RESOURCE AND DISCOVERY ROOM^ 

Coordinated by 5lARK FRANCIS and RAY LORENZO, Graduate School of Design, Harvard > 
Uni,versity 

EVENTS 

The Children's Resource and Discovery room served as a center for kids and their friends visit- 
* ing and participating in the conference. It provided a focal point .for a number of scheduled 

workshops with various Washington, D. C. elementary schools. A partial list of the workshops 
includes:, 

A selection of interactive exhibits from the "Discovery Room for Children", coordinated by 
PEGGY MAHOOD, National Museum of Natural History, Washington, D. C: 

"Nature as a Source for Creative Activity"— CLIFFORD PETERSEN, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

"Teaching Nature through Song and P^etry"-ECKLEY MACKLIN and GARY AXELROD, 
West Rock Nature Recreation Center, Ne^ Haven, Connecticut. 

"Nature-Related Games and Color Books Developed for the National Park Service"— DON 
FIELD and GARY MACHLIS, National Park Service and the College of Forest Resources, Uni- 
versity of Washington. ^ 

"Making"^ Things with Natural\:i6ments"— MARYANNE GJERSVIK, Riverside, Connecticut. 

"Innovative Approaches for Increasing Environmental Awareness"— STEVE VAN MATRE - 
Department of Leisure and Environmental Studies, George Williams College, Downers Grove. 
Illinois, and PAUL YAMBERT, Department of Forestry, Southern Illinois Univer^j^y,^ Carbondale. 
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"Kids Building Kids'. Environments'-SHARON HYMAN and TONY SHARKEY Creative 
Teaching Wori<shop, New York. 

A selection of games from the children's Natural Science Center— CATHERINE PESSENO 
American Museum of Natural History, New York. 

FILMS 

WEDNESDA Y and THURSDA Y, MAY 21 and -22 

These films were selected for viewing at the Symposium-Fair by STEVEN^O WNSEND Gradu- 
ate School ofv^esign, Harvard University. 

Where Can City Kids Find Adventure? (15 minutes), by the Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- . 
poration. ^ 

Tadpole Tale (16 minutes),, by Universal Education and Visual Arts. 

A Sense ofPhice (1 hour 45 minutes),, by ALAN GUSSOW, Friends of the Earth,. 

Where Do Creative Children Play? (15 minutes), by the Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration. , ft 

Sky Above (9 minutes), by Pyramid Films, 

The Cow (10 minutes), by Church Films. 

Nature in the City (13 minutes), by Journal Films. 

A Garden for Everyone (12 minutes), by Contemporary McGraw-Hill Films. 
Windy Day (10 minutes),, by Film Images.. 

EXHIBITS 

"Our Environmenf'-Exhibits'prepared by PATRICIA A, COAN, teacher, and her fifth grade 
class from Stevens Elementary School, Washington, D. C„ind CASEY MURROW, Environ- 
mental Studies Coordinator, and students from Deerfield Valley Elementary School, Wilmington 
^ Vermont. In addition, SYLVIA SHUGRUE coordinated exhibits from numerous other area schools.' \ 

'The Nature Center"— American Museum of Natural History, New York. 

"Washington Youth Gardens"— Department of Recreation, Washington, D. C, ^ - 

"People-Plant Interaction Program' —American Horticulture Society. 

"Children, Natiire, and Environmental Education in the Parks of D. C."— BARTTRUESDALE 
National Park Service, Washington, D. C. 

"The Use of Natural Elements and City Waste Materials for Children's Building"— SHARON 
HYMAN and TON¥ SHARKEY, Creative Teaching Workshop, New York. 

n Melwood Horticultural Training School, Upper Marlboro, Maryland. 
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Anacostia Neighborhood Museum, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D, C. ^ 

Youth Conservation Corps and Job Corps— USDA Forest Service and U. S. Department of the 
Interior. 

YMCA-ANTHONY BOWEN, YMCA, Washington, D. C. ^ 

Vancouver Environm^tal Education Project— Display of their innovative teacher-generated 
materials for environmental education. 

PROGRAM COMMITTEE 

RUTH HAMILTON ALLEN, Council of Governments, Washington, D.C. 

A. LA VERNE DICKERSON, USDA Forest Service and Department of Human Kinetics and 

Leisure Studies, School of Education, The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 
> 

ROGER HART, Environmental Psychblogy Program, Graduate School of the ♦ty University 
of^New York. 

DONALD E. HAWKINS, Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies. The George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

MARY CONWAY KOHLER^ The National Commission on Resources for Youth, New York. 

GEORGE H. MOELLER, USDA Forest Service, Pinchot Ijistitute of Environmental Forestry 
Research, Northeastern Forest Experiment Station, Upper Darby, Pa. 

KARL LINN, Louisville, Kentucky. 

ELWOOD L. SHAFER, USDA Forest Service, Poorest Environment Research, Washingtoh, D.C. 

MAYEJl SPIVACK, Director^ Environmental Analysis and Design Project, Laboratory of Com- 
munity Psychiatry, Harvard Medical School. 

CALVIN W. STILLMAN, Department of Environmental Resources, Cook College of Rutgers, 
the State University of New Jersey, New Brunswick. 

PRODUCITON COMMITTEE 

A. LA VERNE DICKERSON, Local Organizer 
ROGER HART, Program Coordinator 

KARL LINN, Symposium Manager; Staging of Ceremony and Environment 
" MAYER SPIVACK, Evening Events 
CALVIN STILLMAN, Symposium Director 
GEORGE MOELLER, Proceedings Coordinator 

, SPECIAL COMMITTEES " 

CHILDRENS PARTICIPATION , . ' 

MARK FRANCIS, Graduate School of Design, Harvard" University 
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• SIMON NICHOLSON, The Open University, Oxford, England 

SYLVIA K. SHUGRUE, Beautification and Ecology Program, Washington-, DC Public 
Sch^ls 

'youth PARTICIPA TIQN-'^' 

RALPH BEREN, National Commission on Resources for Youth 

ANNA CARL*S^\ National Commission on R^ources for Youth 

MARY CONWAY KOHLER, National Comn^sion on Resources for Youth 

EMILY ENSOR, U. S. Department of the Interior 
CHILDREN'S RESOURCE AND DISCOVERY ROOM 

t 

i 

MARK FRANCIS, Graduate School of Design, Haj^vard University 

RAYMOND LORENZO, Graduate School of Design, Harvard University 

PEGGY MAYHOOD, Discovery Room, National Museum of NaturalHistory 
WORKSHOPS AND FIELD TRIPS 

ALAN KNIGHT, Biospheres, Boston, Massachusetts ^ ^ 
COMMUNICATIONS ' f ' 

ELLEN ANDERSON, Fairfax, Virginia 

PHIL DEBRABANT, the George Washington University 
SPECIAL MANAGEMENT AIDES 

ANGELA K. DAVIS. York University - 

CAROL ETZOL^, Cook College of Rutgers, the State University 
NEIL FITZPATRICK, Washington, D. C. 
' L. R., MARKS, Los Angeles Schools and Editor, £COGRAM 
JULE^MARQUART, Farmington-Oakland Teacher Corps Program 
WENDY HUSSEY, Department of Geography, Clark University 

MARCIA EVANS, ROBIN FINCH, DEBBIE MCGHEE>PAT O'CONNELL, LIANE SUMMER- 
FIELD, THERESA WESTON, KEVIN ZIGGLER, stude^. The George Washington Uni- 
versity 
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^ TRANSFORMATION OF ENVIRONMENT * 

STAFF 

KATIE AHERN, Coordinator, Design Facilitation, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
MITZI CONCKLIN, Resource Percolator, West SprFn^ield, Virginia 

JAIME HOROWITZ, Communication Design and Planning, Boston, Massachusetts ^ 
MARSH KARLSON, Bannerian, Boston, Massachusetts ^ 
DAVID WILHELMI, Lettering, Boston, Massachusetts 
CONSULTANTS 

MARCIA CARDILLO, banners and weavings, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
BRAD SABELLI, set design, The Ge'^Srge Washington University 
SARAH FREDERICK, -environmental arts, Louisville, Kentucky 
DONALD KLEIN, group dynamics, Elliot City, Maryland 
ELAINE OSTROFF, choreography,; Brooklin^^ Massachusetts 
LOANED ART OBJECTS AND PLANTS 

Banners by NORMAN LALIBERTE and students, -courtesy of ACCESS, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. 

NORMAN LALIBERT^and his students at Newton Collegie, Massachusetts, designed banners 
to symboHze the elements'of the environment. This special project was commissioned by the 
American Institute of Pla'hners for its 50th International Conference, titled 'The N^ 50 Yearsr 
The Future ftnvironment of a Democracy." ^ \ 

Plants, courtesy of the U. S. Botanip Gardens, Washington, D. C. 

Tree Sculpture, PAULETTE BRIMIE, Drama Department, University of California, Santa 
Barbara 

Materials recycled thrQugh courtesy of:, 

The George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
International Paper Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
National Tire Wholesale, Washington, D. C, 
Boston Children's Museum, Boston, Massachusetts 
Donnelly's Advertising, Boston, Massachusetts 
Muth Art Supplies, Washington, D.C. 
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APPENDIX B ^ 
LIST OF SYMPOSIUM - FAIR PARTICIPANTS 
MAY 19-23. 1975 



. NAME 
AHEARN. Katie 

' AIELLO, James. 

AIELLO, Sheryl ' . 
ALCORTA, Yolanda 
ALDRICH, James L. 

ALFRIEND, Kate 

ALLEN, Ruth Hamilton 

ANDERSON/Ellen [ 
APPEL, Yetta 

ARNOLD, Paul 

AXELROD, Gerald 

i 

BACON, Ruth 



BAKER, Jim/ 



• BAMMEL, Mr. & Mrs. Gene 



BARDEN, Margaret 



BARKSDALE, Elizabeth 



\ 



AFFILIATION 

' Commonwealth of MSissachusetts 
Dept. of Mental Health 
Boston, Mass/' 

Dept. of Geograpby 
Syracuse University 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

Washington, D.C. 

\ Threshold; Inc. 
\ Washington, D.C, 

/ U. S. Dept of Agriculture 
Washington, D.C. 

Council of Governments 
Washington, D.C. 

Fairfax, Va. 

School of Social Work 
Rutgers Uni versity 
New Brunswick, N.J. 



Philadelphia, Pa. ^ 

West Rock Nature Recreation Center 
New Haven, Conn. 



Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gardens For All 
Norwalk, Conn. 

Dept of Forestry 
Univ., of West Virginia 
Morgan town, W. Va., ^ 

Educational Development Center 
Newton, Mass. 

, Camping Program, 
D.C. Recreation Dept. 
Washington, D.C. 
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NAME 
BASS, Steven 

BATTISTA, Jo Ann 
bAuMAN. Dorothy 



BEARD. M.L. 

4 

BEATTY, Marilyn N. 
BEATTY, Virginia 



BELL. Ernie • 

V 

BELLIN.EvanR.M.D. 
BEREN. Ralph 

BERNSTEIN, Jane 
BERR¥>CindaL. 

BISHOP, NormanA. 

BLACK, Hallie 
^LACKBURN, Anne M. 

BLAIR. Walter 

BONES. William F..'jr. 



AFFILIATION , 

National Audubon Society 
New York, N.Y. _ 

Chesapeake Bay Center for 
., Environmental Studies 
Edgewater. Md. 



/ 



Branching Out, 
Newark, N J. 



- Hayes Research Fou^idation, Inc. 
Richmond, Ind. 

George Washington Univ. 
Washington, DC. 

Chicago Horticultural Society 
Chicago, 111. 

Camping Program 
D.C. Recreation Dept. 
Washington, p. C. 

Bronx, N.Y/ 

National Commission on Resources 
for Youth, Inc." 
New York, N.Y. 



Cambridge, Mass. 



Bethany Th|glogical Seminary 
Oak Brool 



0^ 

^i^Dec 



[ational Park Service 
. Dept. of Interior 
Decatur, Ga. 



New Haven, Conn. 

Interstate Commission on the 
Potomac River Basin 
Washington, D.C. 

Environmental Psychology Program ^ 
CUNY 

New York,N^., 
Wellesley,Mass. 
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NAME 
BREEN.Jam 



BREIDING, George 

BREWER, Mrs. Carol 

BREWER, Charlotte 
BRIDGES, Harold 

\ 

BROWN, Erizabeth 
BROWN, Robert 

* 

• BUCHT, Mrs. Eivor 

BURCH, William R., Jr. 

>BURLESON,Debra , 

BUSSARD, Ellen 
BUTLER, Robert D. 

BYSTROM, Diane 

CAESAR, Mr. & Mrs. Sanderson 

CARLSON, Anna 
CARR, Stephen 

CARPENTER, Marioh 



AFFILIATION 

George Washington Univ, 
Washington, D.C. 

Center for Extension and 
Continuing Education 
University of West Virgjnia ^ 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

Audubon Naturalist Society 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

Chevy Chase, Md, 

Broadcasting Foundation of America 
New York, N.Y. 

KLRN-TV 
Austin, Texas 

Rutland Brook Wildlife Sanctuary 
Petersham, Mass. 

National Institute for Building 

Research 

Akarp, Sweden 

f^chool of Forestry and EnvironnFiental Studies 
^ale Univ. New Haven, Conn. % 

Education Section, Nova Scotia Museum 
Halifax, N.S., Canada 

Croton-on-Hudsop, N.Y. 

Dept. of Horticulture and Forestry 

Cook College of Rutgers Univ. 

New Brunswick, N.J. » 

Eastman Nature Center 
Osseo, Minn. 

Durham Child Development Centen 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

Arrowstreet, Inc. * 

Cambridge, Mass, , g 

Wave Hill Center for Environmental Studies 
Bronx, N.Y. 
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NAME 

CASTRO. Nash 
CHANASYK, Victor 

CHAVARRIA, Sandra 
CHEEK, Neil 

CHEMERS, Martin 

CHERMAYEFF, Peter and Jane 

CHOKO, Irene 
CHRISTEN SEN, Kathy 
•» 

CLAY, Nanine 

cooic?^ . ^ ^ 

^COVINGTON, Olive W. 
DAVIS, Angela K. 
DEAFEN BAUGH, Charles 

DeHAVEN, Thomas 

ft 

DeLONGCHAMPS, Elizabeth L. 

deRIVERA> Margaret 
DICKERSON,A.LaVerne - 
DO YE, Roxanne 



AFFIUATION 

Palisades Interstate Park 
Commission 
Bear Mountain, N.Y, 

4 

School of Landscape Architecture 
Univ, of Guelph ^ 
Guelph, Ont Canaro 

Paterson, NJ. 

Dept. of Recreation and Parks, 
College of Agriculture, Texas A&M, 
College Station, Texas 

Dept. of Psycholog>^ ^ 
Univ. of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Cambridge Seven Associates, Inc. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Montreal, P.Q., Canada 

Dept. of<Jeogriiphy 
Penn State University 
University Park, Pa. 

\ 

Louisville, Ky.. 

New York,N,Y. 

- .Washington, D.C. 

Down^view, On^tJanada 

New'H^iven Board of Education 
New ftaven. Conn.. 

Alexan(ttia, Va.^ 

NationaW^k S^vice 
U. S. Dept of Interior 
Washingto^r^^fl^ 

. Elm Park Cente^^ll^ -".-^ 
Worcester, Mass. x % ^ 

USDA Forest Service 
WashingtonJD.C. " p s 

J 

. Silver Spring, Md. 



NAME 

DRIVER, Beverly 

DUCKWORTH, Eleanor 

DUNAWAY, Sheila 
DUNCAIN, Nancy 

DURLAK, Jerome 
EARLEY, James E. 

ECCLESTON, Helen 
ENGLAND, Leslie 

ENGMAN,Paul ♦ 




ENSOR, Emilie 



^ ERICKSON, Aase 



ESBENSEN.Steen 
ETZOLD, Carol " 

EUSTON, Carol 

FAUBER, glide ' 

FEATHERSTONE, William 
FE^STEN. Janet 



AFFILIATION 

Rocky Mountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station 
USDA Forest Service 
Fort Collins, Colo. 

The Atlantic Institute 
Halifax, N.S., Canada 

N. Little Rock, Ark. 

Dept. of Geography 
Syracuse Univ. 
Syracuse, N.Y. - 



Hale Reservation 
Westwood,Mass. 

Lexington, Mass.. 

EE Report 
Washington, D.C. 

Fairfax County Park Authority 
Annandale, Va. 

U. S. D.ept of the Interior 
Washington, D.C 

Institute of Environmental Studies 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Office for Children 
Commonwealth of Mas|. 

Dept. of Forestry and Wildlife 

Rutgers Univ. 

New Brunswick, N.J, 



Washington, D.C. 

E. Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Denver, Colo. 



Philadelphia Teacher-Parent Center 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NAME 
FIELD, Don 

FIELD, Eugene A. 
FISHER, Scott 



FISK, Nancy 
FLOYD, Jo Anne 
POCHT.JohnD. 

FORBES, John-Ripley 

FONDERSi^ITH, John 

FORRESTER, Alex 

FORTNEY, Gregory 
FRANCIS, Mark 

FRANCIS, George I. 

FREDETTE, Rick 
«' - * i 
FYSON, AnthW 

GAY, Lynne Meyjr, 
GIBBONS, Joan 

t 

GJERSVIK, M^yanne 




AFFILIATION 

College of Forest Resources 
Univ. of Washington 
Seattle, Wash. 

E?sex County Park Commission 
Newark, N.J. 

Center for Audiovisual Study 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Patterson, N.J. 

Frederick, Md. 

Cooperative Extension Assn. 
of Rockland County 
New City, N.Y. 

National Science Centers for Youth 
Atlanta, Ga. 

City of Washington 
Washington, D.C. 

Recreation and Parks Dept. 
Berkeley, C^lif . 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dept. of Landscape Architecture and 
City Planning 
Harvard School of Design 
Cambridge, Mass. 



Glen Ai:bor,Mich. 



Div. of Scierice Education 
Philadelphia,'*Pa. 

Bulletin of Environmental Education 
Town and Country Planning Assoc. 
London, England 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Upper Marlboro, Md. 

Rii2^ide,Conn. 
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NAME 

GLUCK. Ethan 



GORDON,: Barrv 



GRAY, La Verne 



GREENE, Peter K • 

GREENWALD, Ronald 

GROVES, David L. 

GURLEY, Libby. 
GUSSOW,Alan ' 

* GUY.Denise 

t 

HACKMAN, Marge 
HAMLIN, Gvven ' 

HANSON, Robert H 
HARRIS,, Margie 
HARRISON. Penny 
HART,, Roger 

^ HARTLEY. Maurice P 



AFFILIATIOX 

* Dept. of Landscape Architecture 
and Regional Planning 
Univ, of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Masj, 

Dept of Geography 
Syracuse Universit\ 
* Syracuse, N Y. 

Dept. of Planning 
City of Baltimore, 
Baltimore,, Md, 

Colorado State Univ 
Ft Colhns. Colo 

USDA Forest Service 
Washington,, D.C 

Virginia State College 
Petersburg, Va. 

Morgan town, N.C 

Friends of the Earth 
Congers , N.Y. 

Rothwell Heights , 
Ottawa, Ont. Canada 

Raleigh,; N.C. 

Environmental Ps\cholog\' Program 
CUNY 

New York, N Y. 

Community Mental Health Center 
Marquette, Mich. 

Ecology- Center of Ann Arbor 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

National Commission on Resources for Youth 
• Greenbelt, Md. 

Environmental Psvchologx Program 
CUNY 

New York,,N Y 

Cook College of Rutgers Univ. 

New Brunsw ick, N J -H- 
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NAME 

HASH, William C. 

* HATTON.Anna 
-^HAWKINS, Donald E, 

HY MAN, Sharon 
HAYS, Doug 

HAYWARD,;Carl 
■^ELPHAND. Kenneth I. 

HERNANDEZ, Louis M. 



HESS, Karl 



HEYMAN, Ma]f!c^ 

i 

HILL, Polly ^'^^ 



HIRSCH. Sus^n 



HODES, Harry H. 



.HOFFMAN,:Hollace 



HOLCOI^B,.Briavel 



AFFILIATION 

Washington Youth Gardens Program 
D.C. Recreation Dept. 
Washiligton, D.C. ^ 

Philadelphia>Pi 

Dept. of Human Kinetics and Leisure 
George Washington Univ. 
Washington^ D.C. 

Creative Teachioig Workshop 
Newl^^iCf^r^.^ 

vNaticmtil Park Service* 
U.S ^t. of Interior ' 
\\3fctngton,D.C 

Ann Arbor,, Mich. 

Dept. of Landscape Architecture 
University of Oregon ^ 
Eugen^ Oregon 

i ^ 

Parks and Relcreation Department 
City of San Bernardino 
San Bernardino, Calif 

Community^echnolOpy Warehouse ^ 
Washington, D C^ 

Spangamon State Univ. 
Springfield, 111 

Children's Enviroament Housing Svc 
Central Mortgage Snd Housing Corp. 
Ottawa, Ont. Canada 

Bellevue Hospital- 
New York, N.Y 

Dept. of Meterorolog>',^ 
Cook College of Rutgers Univ 
New Brunswick, N J. 

Somerset County Park Commission 
Basking Ridge, N.J 

Urban Studies, Livingston College. 
Rutgers Univ. 
New Brunswick, N.J. ^ 
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NAME 
\ HOLLOWAY, Lily 

< HORN, Mr. & Mrs. ^el 
HOifcwiTZ, Jaime 
HOUSTON, Dave ' 

HOWfl, Olivia 
HUGGINS,, Robert A. 



HUSSEY, Wendy 



LIFF. Warren J. 



INSKEEP, Ethel 
JACOBS, Ellen 

JACKSON, Walter 
JAMIESON, Laurice 
JOHNSON,^lexandra 

JOHNSON, Daniel C. 

JOHNSON, Jeffalyn 

JOHNSON, Dr. Mary 
JONES, epryUaRue 
JONKEL, Laura 
JORGENSEN, Neil 
JOSEPH^, Betsy 



AFFILIATION 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
So. Salem, N.Y, 
Brookline, Mass. 

Northeastern Forest Experiment Station 
USDA Forest Service 
Hamden, Conn. 



Potomac, Md. 

National Park Service 
U.S Dept. of Ijiterior 
Moose, Wyoming 

Arlington, Va. 

National Zoological Park 
■ Washington, D.C. 
\ 

Rocl^vill-e,Md. 

■ I 

Concordia Univ. 
Montreal, P.O. Canada 

Phoenix, Md.. 

Minneapolis, Minn. * 

Essex County Park Commission 
Newark, N.J, 

The Charleston Museum 
Charleston, S.C. 

Federal Executive Institute 
Charlottesville, Va. . 

Silver Spring, Md. 

Rockville,Md., 

Laurel, Md. 

Harvard, Mass. 

National Geographic Society 
Waslii;igton, D.C. 



/ 
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NAME 

KAPALA, Cleve 

KAPLAN, Rachel & Stephen , 

KARMAN, Shira 
KATES, Robert 

KATZ, Caren 
KAUFMAN, Nancy 

MOORE-KAWAGUCm, Mariko 

KLEIN, Donald 
KLINEMAN, S.uzanne 

KNIGHT, Alan 

KOCH, Georgia 

KOHLER, Mary Conway 

k0WALSKI,LydiaA..^ 
KRAUS, Mr. & Mrs. Kenneth 
KRAWETZ, Natalia^ 

KROITOR, Janet 

LADD, Florence 



AFFILIATION 

Society for the Protection of 
N.H. Forests 
Concord, N.H. 

School of Natural Resources 
Univ. of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. ^ 

'* Massachusetts Dept. of Mental Health 
Somerville, Mass. 

Dept. of Geography 
Clark Univ. 
Worcester, Mass. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 

The National Aquarium 
Washington, D.C. 

National Comm. on Resources for Youth 
New York, N.Y. ^ 

' EUicott City,Md.. 

Dept. of Parks and Recreation 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Biosphere Corp., ' 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada 

President's Counci^n Youth Opportunity 
Baton Rouge, La. 

National Commission on Resources for Youth 
New York, N. Y. 

Boston, Mass. ^ 

New Haven, Conn. 

^' 

Environmental Psychology Program 
CUNY New York, N.Y. 

/ 

Douglas Hospital 
Montreal, P.Q.,Cankda 

Dept.^ of City Planning 
Harvard Univ. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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NAME 
% LAMB, Julia 
LATZ, Gil 
LA VINE, Robert 

LEATHERBERRY, Earl C. 
LEE, Robert G, 

LEIBOVITZ, Jay 
LEWIS, Charles 
LEWIS, Robert " 

♦ 

LINDAY.^Nancy 

' , LINDOVER, Sally L. 

JilNN, Karl 
LINN, Mark 
LIT^AN, Karen 
LLOYD, DuaneR. 

LOCANDRO, Roger 

LOCK, Stan 
LOHEED, Patricia S. 

LOHEED, Philip N. 



AFFILIATION 
Englewood, N.J. 



George Washington Univ. • 
Washington, D.C. 

North Central Forest Experiment Station 
USDA Forest Service 
St. Paul, Minn. 

''Dept. of Forestry and Conservation 
Univ. of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 

The Morton Arboretum 
Lisle, 111. 

Wildwood School 
Aspen, Colo. 

The Street Life Project 
New York,N.Y. 

Provincetown Drop-in Center 
Provincetown, Mass. 

Collegeville, Pa. 

Haddonfield, N.^. 

Washington, D.C. 

Northeastern Forest Experiment Station 
USDA Forest Service 
Upper Darby, Pa. , - 

Cook College of 

Rutgers Univ. 

New Brunswick, N.J. 

N. Arlington, Va. 

Girl Scouts of America ^ 
Boston, Mass. 

Waterto>yn,Mass. 
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NAME 

LORENZO, Raymond 

LYNCH, Anna 
LYNCH, Grace 
LYNCH, L.R. , . 

MACDONALD, Ernest 

MACDOUGAL, Don 
MACHLIS, Gary 

, MaCHUZAK, Mary 

MACKLIN, Eckley 
MADAMA, John 
MAGILL, Arthur W.. 

ft 

MAGILL, Velmalyn 
MALLETT, Nancy ^ 
MARCUCCIO, Phyllis 

MARCUS, Leonards. 

MARKS, Larry 

ERiC ' 



A^FULIATION 

Dept. of Landscape Architecture and 
City Planning 
Harvard School of Design 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Secaucus, N.J. 

Secaucus,N.J.. 

Health Science Dept. 
Jersey City State College 
Jersey City, N.J. 

USDA Forest Service 
Portland, Oregon 

Halifax, N.S.Canada 

College of Forest Resources 
Univ. of Washington ^ . 

Seattle, Wash. 

Dept. of Forestry and Wildlife 
Cook College of 

Rutgers Univ. 1,* 
New Brunswick, N.J. 

West Rocf Nature Center . 
New Haven, Conn. 

Earthworm, Inc.. 
Somerville; Mass. 

Pacific Southwest Forest and Range 
Expt. Sta. 

USDA Forest Service 
. Berkely, Calif. 

o 

San Ramon, Calif. 

Toronto, Ont. Canada 

National Science Teachers Assn. 
Rockville, Md. ^ 

Dover Books 
New York, N.Y. 

Los Angeles Schools 
Los^Angeles, Calif. 



J 
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NAME ^ 

MARDftES, M. Randolph' 
MARQUART, Ms. Jules 
- % 

MARSHALL, John , 

MARSTRAND.Hanne 
MAS,ONE, Nadine 
MASSEN BERG, Joseph 

MATTHEWS, Alan 
MATTHEWS, Martha 
MAUNE. Mar^_Ellen 
McEACHERN. Maureen E. 

McCORMICg, Martha 
McINTYRfcr^Iargaret 

MEAD, Margaret ' 



MEAD, Rebecca G. 



MEDRICK, Frederick W. 

MERGEN, Katherine 
MEg^IELL, Andy 



MERRIFIELD, Philip 



AFFILIATION 
Adelphia, Md. 

Farmington/Oakland Teacher 
Corps Program 
. Farmington Hills, Mich. 



Documentary Educational R^ources Center 
Somerville, Mass. ^^jf^ 

New York, N.Y. 

Bethesda, Md. 

National Coipmission on Resources for Youth 
Washington, D.C. 

Fern Creek, Ky. 

Fern Creek, Ky. 

Alexandria, Va. v 

Douglas Hospital Children's Services 
^ Montreal, P.Q., Canada 



School of Education 
George Washington Univ. 
'Washington, D.C. 

American Museum of Natural History 
New York,. N.Y. . 

Smithsonian Institution 
Washington, D.C. 

Rocky Mbuntain Center for 
Experiential Learning 
Denver, Colo. 



USDA Soil Conservation Service 
Washington, D.C. 

The Children's Museum 
Boston, Mass. 



f 
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School of Education 
Department of Educational Psychology 
New York Univ. Ji 
New York, N.Y. 



MICKOLIC, Uwrence 



MIDDLE BROOKS, Sally 

MILLER, Uurel 
•MILLER, Vicki 
MOELLER, George H. 

MOODY, Ernest L. 

\ 

MOORE, Rdbln 

MORE, Muriel E. 
MORE, Thomas 

MO RGANSTERN, Donna 
MORMANN, Lynne 

t 

MORRIS, David 
MORRISON, Douglas A. 

MOSER, Mike 
, MURPHY, Wayne 
MURROW, Casey 



MYERS, Penelope John 



0^. 
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AFFILTATION 

Fresh Air Fund 
New York, N.Y. 

Boys Club of New York 
New York, N.Y. 

Arlington, Va. . 

New York,N.Y.: 

Northeastern Forest Experimental Statjon 
USDA Forest Service 
Upper Darby, Pa. 

USDA Soil Conservation ServicI 
College Park, Md. 

Dept. of Landscape Architecture 
Univ. of California 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Univ. of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Mass. 

Nottheastern Forest Experimental Station^ 

USU^ Forest Service 

Am lA r s t !,Ma s8. 

Washington, D.43. 

Chesapeake Bay Center for Environmental 
Studies of the Smithsonian Inltitution 
Ownings Mills, Md. 

Institute for Local Self-Reliance 
Washington, D.C. 

SUNY College of Environmental Science 
and Forestry 
Syracuse, N.YV 

Granger Farm 
Warren, Mass. 



USDA Extension Service 
Columbus, Ohio 

Deerfield Valley Elementary School 
Wilmington, Vt. 
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NAME 

NEAL, Darwina L. 

NELSON-SCHULMAN, Yona 

NICHoLsON, Simon , ' 
NORDSTROM, Maria 
NOWAK, Paul , 

NOWICKI, Barbara 

•O'BRIEN, TirifOthy ' 
O'MARA, Emiiie 

ORLEANS, David A., 
PADALINO, John-J.. 
PAINE,. Cecelia R. 



PARTINGTON, John 



PATSNJIR, Elizabeth 



PATTISON, Harriet 
PAWLEY, Nick 

PESSINO, Catherine 



AFFILIATION 

\ 

I 

National Park Service 
U.S. Dept. of Interior 
Washington, D.C. 

Environmental Psychology Program 
CUNY 

New York,^J.Y. 

OxArd University 
Oxford, England 

Swedish Nat'l Institute for Building Research 
Lund, Sweden 

Environmental Education Program 
Univ. of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Schuylkill Valley Nature Center' 
Philadelphia, Pa., ^ . 

Brighton, Mass. 

Environmental Psychology Program 
CUNY 

New York, N.Y. 

The Camden Counti^ PaA Commission 
Cherry Hill,N.J. 

Pocono Ei^v iron mental Education Center 
Dingm^^ Ferry, Pa. ^ 

D. W, Graham & Associates Ltd. 

Ottawa, Ont., Canada > 

Dept. of Psychology 

Carlton Uniy. ^ 

Ottawa, Ont., Canada 

Cook College of Rutgers Univ. 
New Brunswick, N.J. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Outdoor Learning Center 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada 

American Museum of Natural History 
New York, N.Y. ' ' 
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NAME 

PETERSON, George 

PETERSON, Richard W. * 

PETERSON, Skif, 
PEVgHERER, Jim 

PHALEN,,DanK. 
PHILLIPS,Julie 
POLLOWY,.'Vnne Maria 
PRESSMAN, Robert N. 
PRIDEMORE, Frank 

PROBST, Catherine D 

RAPHAEL. David 

REAGAN, Robert Lee 

REEVES-FORTNEY. Elizabeth 
REININGER. Claire 
REINKE, Betty 
RELF, Diane 

RENTSCH, W. A. 

m 

REQUE, Barbara R. 



AFFILIATIOlil^ 

Dept. of Civil Engineering, 
Technological Institute 
Northwestern Univ. 
Evanston, 111. 

Antioch Outdoor Education Center 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 

LaPorte,,Ind. 

Rudolf Steiner Farm School 
Harlem ville,N.Y. 

Somerville, Mass 

Rockville,Md. 

Montreal,,?. Q., Canada • 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Catoctin M^^untain Park 
Thurmont, Md. 

Broadcasting Foundation of America 
New York, N.Y. 

Dept/ofCandscape Architecture 
Harvard Graduate School of Design 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Dept. of Parte and Recreation 
Huntsville,\^^la. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Alexandria, Va. 

National Council for Therapy and Rehabilitation 
Through Horticulture *x 
Mt. Vernon, Va^ \ 

Environmental Studies 
Montclair State College . 
Mendham, N-.J. 



Field M^^r^um 
Chicago, 111 
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NAME 
RESLER, Rex 

REYCRAFT, Susan 

RHOMBERG, Mary 

RIVLIN, Leanne 
ROACH, Elsie 

ROBBINS, Carol , 

ROBERTSON, Anne 

ROCHE, Many C. 
ROCK, Bill 
ROSE, Ryda 

ROSEN, Roger 

ROSENBERG, Janet 
SAGER^Jane 
SAINT-.PIERRE, M.H.. 

SAMUELS, Julius 

SAVAGE, Stanley 
SAVE LAND, R.N. 

SCHNEEKLOTH, Lynda H. 



AFFILIATION 

USDA Forest Service 
Washington, D.C. 

Douglas Hospital 
Montreal, P. Q, Canada 

Girl Scouts of America 
Kensington, MvJ. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Green Scene, National Capital Parks 
Washington, D.C. 

Wave Hill Center for Environmental Studies 
Bronx, K.Y. v 

Psychology Dept., Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 

Downs view, Ont. Canada 

Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
Graduate School of Education 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

New Morning Children's Center 
Cambridge, Mass. 



Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Institut de Recherche sur 
I'Environmcnt Construit, 
Lausanne, Switzerland 



; praduate School of Social Work, 
^nutgers University 
New Brunswick, N.J. 

Baltimore, Md. 

University of Georgia 
Athens, Ga. 

College of Architecture 
VPI 

Blacks burg, Va 
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NAME 

SCHNEIDER, Gail 

* 

SCLAN, Deborah 

SCHULTZ, Richard ^ 

SCHWARTZ, Howard 

SCHWARTZ, Leni 
.SCHWARZ, Jane 
fiEAMON, David 

SE AY, Billy M. 

SEARLES, Harold 
SELDMAN,'Neil 

SEMENIUK, Alexandra 

"Chafer. EiwoodL. 

SHALU^HA, Barbara 

SHARKEY, Anthony 
SHARON, Edward 

SHA.W,LelandG* " ' » , 

SHEETS, Clif 

ft 

% 

i 



AFFILIATION ^ 

Children's Zoo 
Chicago Zoological Park 
Brookfield, 111. ^ 

Lafayette Hill, Pa. 

P.R.O.P. Child Development Center 
People's Regional Opportunity Program 
Portland, Maine 

City Univ. Graduate Ceirter 
New York, N.Y. , 

New York,N.Y. 

Brooklyn, N.Y 

Graduate School of Geography 
Clark Univ. 
Worcester, Mass. 

Louisiana State University 
Baton Rou^e, La. 

Washington, D.C. 

Institute for Local Self-Reliance^ 
Washington, D'C. 

Toronto, Orit., Canada 

USDA Forest Service 
Washington, D.C. 

Hilltop Gardens Program ^ 
Botany Dept. 
Univ. of Indiana 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Creati ve Teaching Workshop 
New York, N.Y. 

USDA Forest Service 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

Univ. of Florida 
Gainesville, Fla. 

National Commission on Resources for Youth 
%mple Hills, Md.' 



NAME 
SHEINrGlen 
SHEPARD, Paul 

SHIRAN, Uri 

SHUGRUE^ Sylvia - 

SMITH, Fletcher A. 
. SMITH, Horace 
SMITH, William * 

SNOW, Ray W. 

SOMMERMAN, Alan 

SPENCE, Talbert 

SPENCER, E. Mitcf^ll 
SPIVACK, Kathleen' 
SPIVACK, Mayer 



STALVEY, Lois-Mark 
\ STANEK, Patricia A. 



STANGROOM, Robert W. 



AFFILIATION 

»■ Flushing, N.Y, 

Pitzer College 
Claremont, Calif, 

Einstein College I 
f New York, N.Y.. 

Beautificati.op and Ecology Program 
D.C. Public Schools 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

Anacostia Neighborhood Museum 
Washington, D.C. 

ITSDA Soil Conservation Service 
Washington, ^.C. 

School of Forestry and Environmental Studies, 
^ Yale-University 
New Haven, Conn. 

J^ational Park Service ^ 

U.S. Dept. of Interior 

Washington^D.C. 



Environmental Psychology Program 
CUNY \ 
New York. N.Y. ^ 



American Museum of Natural History 
Nfe#York,N.Y. 

Roanoke, Va. 

Watertow^n, Mass. 

Environmental Analysis and Design Project 
Laboratory of Comm unity Psychiatry 
Harvard Medical School -^^"^ 
Boston, Mass. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Park Service 
U.S. Dept. bf Interior 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Faculty of Education 

Univ. of New Brunswick 

f redericitton, N . H^, Canada . 
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NAME 

■ STEEARNS, Forest 

STEINMAN, Gerry 

STEWART, David 
STEVENSON, Margaret 

STILL MAN, Calvin W. 

STILLMAN,, Doris F. 

STILLMAN, Mrs. Margaret R. 
THOMAS, Mar ley 

—I 

THQMAS, Ronald 
STONE, Edward 
STU-FFT, Harold 
SUTTON-SMITH, Brian 

TEEPLE, Befne -s 

TOWNSEND, Stephen 
TRAINOR, Mary t 
TROTTER, Mary 

TRU BY, James | 



V 



AFFILIATION - 

E^any Dept., * 
Univ. of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wise. 

Coronation School 
Cambridge, Ont., Canada 



rjlational Commission on Resources fof Youth 
Washington, D.C. 

Dept. of Environmental Resources 
Cook College of Rutgers Univ. 
New Brunswick, N.J. 

Trail Blazer Camps, Inc. 
Somerset, N.J. 

> New York, N.Y. 

Attic and Cellar Studio \ 
Washington, D.C. % 

Attic and Cellar Studio ^ \ 
Washington, D.C. 

USDA Forest Service 
Washington, D.C. 

Wm. Tyler Page Elementary School 
SilverSpring, Md.. - « 

Developmental Psychology Program, 

Teachers' College 

1 Columbia Univ. ^ 

U;^»aork,N.Y. ^ 

Green Scene 
National Capital Parks 
Washington, D.C. ^ 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Wynnewood, Pa. 

Dept. of Recreation and Leisure 
Southern Univ. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
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NAME 

TRUESDEO., Clare^ice 

- TRU^ALE, Bart 
' TUAN, Yi Fu 

TURNER, Nancy 
VAN MATRE, Steve 

' VINTON, Dennis A. 

WALL.LilaP. ' "7 

i WALSH. Sharpn 
WARE, Michael 

WATROUS. Gary 
WATSON, Ellen 
WEBB, WiHiamT.,Jr 

WEBSTER, John ^ 

WERLING,J?onn 
WEST,Sheree ^ 



WHEATLEY,Vince 




AFFILIATION 

Vermont PuMic Schools 

S. W. WindRam Supervisory Dist. • 

Jacksonville. Vt. 

U.S. Dept. of the Interior 
Washington; D.C. 

Dgpt. of Geography 
Univ. of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Toronto, Ont., Canada ' / 

Dept. of Leisure and Environ. Studies 
George Williams College - ^ 
Downer's Grove,, 111. 

Dept. of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation 
Univ. of Kentucky 
Lexington,, Ky. 

<> Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 
New York,N.Y. 

Arlington, Va. 

Essex County Park Commission ^ 
Newark, N J. 

Philadelphia, P^. 

New Brunswick, N.J. 

Communications and Community Relations 
D.C. Public Schools ^ 
Washington, D.Q 

Lancfecape Architecture 
Cook College of Rutgers Univ. 
New Brunswick. N.J. 

Evanston,,Ill. 

Ilk 

Environmental Psychology Program 
CUNY , \ 
New^ork,N.Y. ^ ' . 

Crossland^enior High School 
Camp Springs, Md 
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NAME 

t 

WHEELER, Pred'^ 
WILLIAMSON, Penny 

WOLF, Nancy 

WONG, Herb 
WOOD, Mrs. Stephen 
WORLEY, Hettie Mary 

WOTOWIEC, Peter 

WRIGHT, Russel 
YAMBERT. Paul 

YOSHIKAWA, Joy P. 
ZION^Jim 



AFFILIATION 

Environmental Psychology Program 
CUNY 

New York, N.Y. ^ 

School of Health Services 
Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Enviranmental Action Gdalition 
New York, N.Y. ^ 

Kensington, Calif. 

Kingston,'K.L 

KLRN-TV(PBS) 
Austin, Texas 

Horticultural Education,,- 
develand Public Schools 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Garrison, N.Y,' 

Dept. of Forestry, 
Southern Illinois Univ. 
Carbondale, 111. \ 

Community Design Center 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Children's Museum 
Jamaica Way 
Jamaica Plains, Mass. 
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Headquarters of the Northeastern Forest Experiment Station 
are in Upper Darby,, Pa. Field laboratories and research units 
are maintained at: 

• Amherst, Massachusetts, in cooperation with the University 
of Massachusetts. 
Beltsville, Maryland. 

Berea, Kentucky, in cooperation with Berea College. 

Burlington, Vermont, in cooperation with the University of 
Vermont. 

Delaware. Ohio. 

Durham, New Hampshire, in cooperation with the University 
oFNew Hampshire,. 

Hamden, Connecticut, in cooperation with Yale University. 
Kingston, Pennsylvania. 

Morgantown,, West Virginia, in cooperation with West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown. 

^^Orono, Maine, in cooperation with the University of Maine, 
Orono. 

• Parsons, West Virginia. 

• Pennington, New Jersey. 

• Princeton, West Virginia. 

• Syracuse. New York, in cooperation with the State University 
of New York College of Environmental Sciences and Forest- 
ry at Syracuse University, Syracuse. 

• Warren, Pennsylvania. 
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